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1 . CONTAINING, 


THREE ESSAYS. 


On Reavixc and DecLAaMaTION, which the 1 . 
ciples of both are laid down under the ſeveral Heads 
of Emphaſis, Climax, Modulation, Pauſes, Breaks, T; hy 

3 Cadences, and Geffure. 


8 the Makks and CHRARACrERS of the different 
| Paſſions and Affections of the Mind. 
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the Beauties of fine N and che N on 
Which they depend. 
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| Reading ; to enable them to judge of the Beauties eh 3 
| Friting from their own Obſervation; and to ground _ S 2h 5 
9 them i in an elegant Manner of Compeſttion. | 53 
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5 hg Collection of EXAMPLES, in Prof exit 9 
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Jereiſe of the Scholar i in 1 als e 9 
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re the READER. 


ted of any other Recommendation than that 
phich a carries in 15 5 a ape mech Contents. 


#4 was 1 meant to pine ay 7 Jing * * | 
o the World; the only Praiſe which the Pub- 


Ed ihers aſtire to, is that of having made a carefall 


| pen 9 9 955 wal an ag r 


po 2 be firſt Eſſay 8 is an Oni from 
ſtbe Pen of a Gentleman, who has been long prac 


Pied i in the Art of Speaking.—The two next are 
ſextradted from Works of eftabliſh:d Credit. — Ai. 
or the large Collection of Examples, which makes 


up the greateſt Part of the Book, they have been 


carefully ſelected from the beſt Authors bath in 


PProſe and Verſe: And we may venture to affirm, 
that thereis no Species of Utterance or Expreſſion, 


of which the human Frame is capable, but ſome 


lor other of theſe Pieces will afford a Juſt Occaſion 
Je employing it. The 2 Object was to furniſh a 
hroper Field of Exerciſe, to ſuch as are fudious _ 
p accompliſh themſelves in the Arts of Reading 
122 Dee z der at the Jon + Time mo A. 
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=—_ 'To the READER. 
1 tention has been Said to the intrinſic Merit 5 FI 
Pieces admitted into this Colleftion, that we flat- 
ter ourſelves that it will. ſerve another and even E 
a more valuable Purpoſe, and will be found well © 
adapted to improve both the Underſtanding and 
the Heart; to form. the one to juſt Aﬀettions, 
and to flore the other with a Variety of agrecable 
Jdeas and uſeful Sentiments. There is ſcarce a 
Paper iu the Book but will readily be acknow- 
leaped," in reſpect both of | Senſe and Style, to be 
truly excellent in it's Kind; it holds TP none bul 
the beft Models to the Scholar; and if am one 
Hould take it up for the Amuſement of a leiſure 
Flour, in ſo various a Collection it will not be dif-] 
Fault to find Jemetbing: RE to th . 
end _— 30 | 
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Eapinc and DzctamaTion conſiſt of Emphaſiss 
R Climax, Modulation, Pauſes, Breaks, Tranſitions, Ca- 
A 1nces, and Geffure. 

_ Emynas1s may be divided into two Branches, expland- 
tory and exprefive ; by the firſt is meant that Strefs of Ut- 
terance, which. preſents more clearly to Conception the 
Meaning of what we deliver; as for Example: A popu- 
lar Man is, in Tr#th, no better than a Proffirite to common 
Fame, and to the People; he hes down to every one he migets, 
for the Hire of Praiſe, and his Humility is only a diſeuiſed - 
Ambition.” ——By marking the preceding Paſſage /o, the 
Meaning ſtrikes immediately with full Force; whereas if 
the Streſs were laid upon other Words, or if the whole was 
uttered with Monotony, (a Sameneſs of Tone) the Senſe 
would be confuſed, and to a Hearer, whoſe Apprehenfion 
was not very quick, perhaps quite unintelligible.—In Caſes 
where the Senſe is doubtful, proper Emphafis is indiſpenſa- 
bly neceſſary ; for Inſtance:— Did the Engliſhman deſerve 
to die?—If I lay the Streſs upon did, then it marks a'Que- 
ſtion ariſing from Surprize ; if Eng/iÞman is diſtinguilhed, 


- 


then it implies that of hers were concerned, and that I would 
know his Caſe particularly, —If die is marked, then it ap- 
pears that I admit Guili, but want to know. if his Crime was 
of ſuch a Nature as to deſerve capital Puniſhment. © 
_ Expreſſive Emphaſis is that which is uſed to render a Paf- : 
ſage, whoſe Meaning is obvious, more forcible, as may ap- 


of 
pear by properly marking the following Paſſage from df, 
%% in ve oo ᷣᷣw 


„ The Wores printed in Jrolic (except proper Names) are thoſe! 
which the Emphaſis is hid; but Words in Cay1TALs require a MON 
forgible Emphaſis than thoſe in tali. 95 
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TN Eavine and DectanaTion conſiſt of Emphaſis 
Climax, Modulation, Pauſes, Breaks, Tranſitions, Ca- 


cdences, and Geftur . 


Eurnasis may be divided into two Branches, expland- F 
tory and expreffive ; by the firſt is meant that Strefs of Ut- 
terance, which preſents more clearly to Conception the 


Meaning of what we deliver; as for Example: A popu- 


lar Man is, in Truth, no better than a Proffirute to common 
Fame, and to the People; he lies down to every one he meets, 
8 uit 
Ambition.” ——By marking the preceding Paſſage /o, the 


for the Hire of Praiſe, and his Humility.is o 


Meaning ſtrikes immediately with full Force; "whereas if 


the Streſs were laid upon other Words, or if the whole was 
. uttered with Monotony, (a Sameneſs of Tone). the Senſe 
would be confuſed, and to a Hearer, whoſe Apprehenſion 


was not very quick, perhaps quite unintelligible. —In Caſes 


where the Senſe is doubtful, proper Emphafi is indiſpenſa- 
bly neceſſary ; for Inſtance :—Did the Engliſhman deſerve. 

to die?—If I lay the Streſs upon did, then it marks a Q e- 

| tion ariſing from Surprine; if Exgliſnan is diſtinguilhed, 


then it implies that hr were concerned, and that I would 


know Fir Caſe particularly.—If die is marked, then it ap= 


pears that I admit Guilt, but want to know. if his Crime wass 


of ſuch a Nature as to deſerve capital Puniſhment. 
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The Words printed in Ttalic (except proper Names) are thoſe 
CartTALs require a if 


orcible Emphaſis than thoſe in Italic. 


Expreſſive Emphaſi1 is that which is uſed to render a Pal. 1 
ſage, whoſe Meaning is obvious, more forcible, as may ap- 


pear by properly marking the following Paſlage from Shai 


+ ESS AT M READING 
ein this; ye Gops, you make the Week mo frong 5 
In this, 125 Gops, you Tyrants do N 

Nor any Tow'rs, nor Walls of beaten Braſs, - 
ON airleſs Dungeon, nor firong Links of Iron, 
Can be retentive to the Strength of 8 5 ; 
But Life, being weary of theſe wor 
Never lacks Power to diſmiſs itſelf, — 


He bids the sI V Firs ariſe, 3 

The Cedar, vig"rous, pierce the Skies, 
From Lebanon's hi Brow : - 

"Fearleſs, amid conflifting Storms, Q _»@ 

eu toro 2 Stork his Cradle ns. 


B. iyi the Ener on ſpiry, in the ful Line, che >. 

__ Form of the Trees mentioned is explained ; - where- 

as, had the. Streſs been laid upon Firs, 1t would leave us at 

| Liberty to think Oaks, Elms, &c. ſpiry too. — The Word 
” JAariſe is marked, as being the Purport of a Command ; and 
tho', in general, the Voice falls at the End of a Line, yet 

In this Caſe the Meaning requires it ſhould be raiſed, but 

not too high, nor abfu 22 

In the ſecond Ui 978 ro is marked as a a of 
the Cedar; ind ced all Fpithets, whether they precede or 

follow, require Emphaſis. — Pierce is noted as painting a 
| > | Rh Quickneſs and Boldneſs of Vegetation, while the Imagina- 
1] tion is raiſed to a more than ordinary Heighth by particu- 
5 Iarizing Skies. 

In the third Line chill is marked as a charaQteriftic Qua- 
of the Climate of Lebanon. 

Wk I, in the fourth Line, is pointed out as an extra - 

Attribute of a Bird, and conflicting Storms are em- 

12 5 as a Proof of that Attribute, enlarging the Idea 

mich more than the ſimple! Word | fearkſs, unaſſiſted, would 
ve done. 

In the fifth Line 70wring is diſtinguiſhed as an Epirber; 
Mar Cradle, which happily deſcribes the Srork's Neſt in that 
Tocking Situation, is diſtinguiſhed as the Motive of the 
1 » rd's Reſolution. 

In the laft Line high is marked as a material Point of the 
5 bagery. and ſounding not anly as an Epither, but alſo as 
[fer ng to its turbulent Situg tie n eng whiſtling or roar- : 


| | | 1 
| "> + * 
ik » & 


and DE CLAMAT ION. 3 
I have choſen this Stanza of the 104th P/alm, as pictu- 
reſque Poetry reſts more upon Emphaſis than any other Spe- 
cies of Writing; and I have been ſo minute in the Expla- - 
nation of it, not only that my Meaning might be under: 
ſtood as to this Branch of Expreſſion, but likewiſe to ſnow 
that Emphaſis ſhbuld be founded on Reaſon, not laid merely 
for a Jingle or Variation of Sound. Having thus marked 
and explained one Stanza, I ſhall propoſe two more for the 
Exfetcite of ithe Student: 1% (» 
lle, as a Curtain, ftretch'd on high + 
t The vaſt Cerulean Canopy; © ³·˙ömn 400% 55 
And gave with Fires to glow :+ + \ 
Twas he, tremendous Potentate? Te 
Built on the Waves his Hall of State 
Wide as the Waters flow. 12 


Hle walks upon the Wings of Wind, 
And leaves the rapid Storms behind; 
Nei et Their Monarch's awful Will 
Seraphs await in dread Suſpence, 
And, ſwifter than the Lightning's Glance, 
His mighty Word fulfill. 
Aſter all that can be ſaid, the Degrees of Emphafes are 
ſo many and ſo variable, that no preciſe Rules can be laid 
down for their Application. In Reading and Declamation, 
as in Muſic, there muſt be Taſte to give Beauty; without 
it mere Redctitude will be moſt unaffectingly inſipid. This 
Quality, tho' improveable, muſt certainly be firſt derived 
from Nature. — A Reader, before he can reach bare Proprie - 


ty, muſt thoroughly underſtand what he reads; for which 


Reaſon the Cuſtom of putting Children to read the Bib/e, in 
Which there are many difficult Words and abſtruſe Paſ- 
ſages, is by no Means to be commended ; nay, if we con 
ſider it in another Light, it is highly blameable; for by be- 
ing made the Subject of Puzzle and Embarraſſment, by 
being toſs d about in a careleſs ſlovenly Manner, that Love 
and Reſpect which the /acred Hritings juſtly claim, is too 
frequently ſet aſide in Youth. We are told that among the 
Turks, if a Piece of written Paper appears on the Ground, 
it is taken up and carefully preſerved, leſt the Word'ALL au, 
or God, be inſcribed on 9 neee 


a 
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of Cbhriſlians ! who not only profane with their Mouths that 
moſt awful Name upon the moſt trivial Occaſions; but alſo 

frequently uſe, as waſte Paper, whole Sheets in which not 

only his facred Name is frequently mentioned, but every 

Lutter is a Part of his divine Word. ' + fe lt 

Another Reaſon againſt making the Bible an early Book 
among Learners, is the Frequency of Periods, and Peculia- 
rity of Style, in which it differs widely from moſt other 
Books. It is not rare to find many Perſons who, by labo- 
riouſly conning over the Chapters, can ſtumble their Way 
Pretty tolerably thro! any Part of it; yet put them to any 
other Book, you ſhall find them lamentably hamper d, and 
frequently at an abſolute Stan. 
But to return more particularly to my Subject. As no 
abſolute Rules can be laid down for Emphaſis in general, we 
muſt be content with Remarks upon particular Caſes; ſuch 
as tlrat Oppoſition, or Antitbeſis, requires Emphaſss __ N 
each of the oppoſed Words; and that moſt Monoſyllables 
beginning a Queſtion muſt be ſtrongly marked; as, by did 
he ſo? What can he mean? Hao did ſhe look? In compound 

' Words that are oppoſed to others, the Emphaſis, or rather 

Accent, properly falls on the diſtinguiſhing Syllables ; for 

1 Inſtance: "The Firtuous are modeſ. the Viciaus im- mode. 

the Nigbtecus are Llaſeu the Un-righteous are miſerable.— 

1 ere l have oppoſed Simple to Simple, and Compound to 
Compound; were the Words im- modeſt and un- righteous 
to be pronounced without Oppoſition, the Accent would 
fall upon the /econd Syllable inſtead of the ft. 

In explanatory Emphaſis the very ſame Words are diffe- 
rently marked according to the Writer's Deſign; as, What 
did my Maſter fay ? Tf I lay the Streſs upon what, it is a 
general Interrogation ; if I place it upon , it implies that 
other Mafters were concerned; if Maſter is diſtinguiſhed, 
jt notes that there were other Perſons; and if the Emphaſis 
Jies boldeſt upon /ay, it ſhows I want to know his parti- 
Both the Cauſe and the Effect in any Sentence require 
Emphaſis. Example: To live wELL, is to die HAPPY 
only to be 600D, is to be GREAT. 11 3 ; . 6 

-” Cmax is that progreſſive Force and Exaltation of Ex 
* which more powerfully impreſſes the Subject on 
the Mind; and is not only of indiſpenſible Uſe, but alſo _ 
bighly ornamental. In the Execution of this there is mach 
2 | Nicety, 
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Nicety, as the Riſe, in moſt Caſes, ſhould be gradual,. al- 


ways tuneable, and upon many Occaſions very forcible. — 
To illuſtrate the Matter, I ſhall offer ſeveral Examples of 


different Degrees of Climax,——Firſt from Shakeſpear's 


Brutus, which ſhould riſe with a full, ſmooth, philoſophic 


; * . d Di . / 
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As I am ſure they do, bear Fire enough ©. 
To kindle Cowards, and to ſteel with Valour 
The melting Sp'rits of Women; then, Count 
What need we any Spur but our own Cauſe | 
To prick us to Redrefs ? What other Bond. 
Than ſecret Romans who have ſpoke the Word 
And will not falter? Or what other Cats, 
Than Honeſty to Honeſty engag d, 
That this ſhall be, or we will fall for it? 
The Cmax of Reaſoning, in theſe Lines, is too obvious 
to be inſiſted on; therefore I ſhall only obſerve, that the 
Glow of Expreſſion, as I may call it, ſhould warm with the 
Argument; and then proceed to give another Example from 
Addiſon, which calls for Dignity, ſoftened and impaſſioned 
by the moſt pathetic Feeling of "manly Grief ; a Feeling 
which very few have Imagination to conceive happily, and 
as few Powers to expreſs proper x 7ĩ?0 
— Tis Rome demands our Tears; © © © 
The Miſtreſs of the World, the Seat of Empire! 
The Nurſe of Heroes! the Delight of Gods! 
That humbled the proud Tyrants of the Earth, 
And ſet the Nations free———Rome is no more. 
Oh Liberty! Oh Virtue! Oh my Country! 
6 2 6 


. o * * * 
Whate'er the Raman Virtue had ſubdned, 
The Sun's whole Courſe, the Day and Vear, are 
©: - ae 
For him the ſelf-devoted Decii died; 
The Falii fell, and the great Sripios conquered ; - 
Even Pompey fought for Cz/ar: Oh, my Friends, 
How is the Work of Fate, the Toil of Ages, | 
The Roman Empire, fall'n!——Oh curſt Ambition! 
Fallen into Cæſar's Hands !—Our great Forefathers 
Had left him nought * conquer but his Country. 
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"Can 8 5 in Woman be ſuch Abtes Falk! 
15 1 il Stories of thy Sex are falſe? f 
Oh Woman! lovely Woman! Nature made thee _ 
To temper Man: We had been Brutes without you: 
Angels are painted fair to Took like you: 4 
There's in you all that we believe of Heaven, . 
„ Amazing Brightneſs, Purity and Truth, 
Eternal Joy, and everlaſting Love. 1 


ee of Climax in vindictive Rage, ue have in the 
Following Lines of Young. .. 
Yet e'er I fall, de it one Part of Vengeance, 
To make ev'n thee confeſs that I am juſt : 
Thou ſeeſt a Prince Whoſe Father thou haſt Gain, 
- Mok native Country thou haſt laid in Blood, 
hoſe ſacred Perſon—Oh, thou haſt profan d! 
Whoſe Reign extinguiſh'd. What was left to me 
8 : highly born? No Kingdom, but Revenge; 
No Treaſure, but thy Tortures and thy Groans, 


4 en of jealous Rage, Shakeſpcar Hives . in the ao 
Jowing Lines. 

1 pad been happy if the Fa wer Camas: rat 
(Pioneers and all) had taſted her ſweet Body, 
So I had nothing known.—Oh now, for ever 
| Farewell the tranquil Mind! Farewell Content! 
Farewell the plumed Troops, and the big War 
That make Ambition Virtue! Oh farewell! | 
Farewell the neighipg Steed, and the ſhrill Trump; © 
The Spirit-ſtirring Drum, the Ear-piercing Fife, 
The Royal Banner; and all Quality, 
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5 1 Pride, Pomp, and Circumſtance of glorious War? 
. And, Oh, ye mortal Engines, whoſe rude Throats 
1 Th' a Fove's dread Clamours counterfeit, 
9 Farewell! ©74e/{'s Occupation gone. 
— A Climax of more Rapidity, proceeding from a ſudden Burf of 
oy .. Grief, Shakeſpear gives as follows. T-\ 
| ! 20 Come ſhew me what thou'lt do; | | | 
E173 | 'Woo't weep? Woo't falt ? Woo't fight ? Woo't tear 
1 tmhyſelf: , 
itt Wok drink up Eiſel, cat a Crocodile? 
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a To do't.+Doſt thou come licher but to whine ? 


o outface, me with, gaping in her.Grave? |. 
e buried quick with her, and ſo will I; 


And if thou prat'ſt of Mountains, let them throw 
Millions of Acres on us, till our Ground, 
Singeing its Pate againſt the burning Zone, 
Make Offs Tike a Wart.  - 
Any Perſon who can do Juſtice to theſe, or ſimilar Paſ- 
ſages, _— Genius or Inſtruction, may claim a ſuffi- 
cient Knowledge of Climax; which however, as well as 
Emphaſis, is farther explained under the Term Mopur a- 
TION. 4 | . 4 
If we confider the human Voice thro the whole Extent 
of its ſeveral Diviſions, we ſhall eaſily diſcover that nothing 
can require more of the Aſſiſtance of Art to reader it plea- 
ſing and expreſſive. — 
The Art. of barmonious Expreſſion is diſtinguiſhed by 
the Term Modulation; for the better comprehending of 
 whichlet us borrow a Diviſion from Mufic ; Counter Tenor, 
Tenor and Baſe, or Upper, Medium, and lower Notes. Every 
one of theſe, ſo far as Reading and Declamation extend, may 
be found or created, more or leſs perfectly, in every Voice, 
according to the Organs of Utterance, and the proper Uſe 
of thoſe Organs; it then remains properly to appropriate 
each of the Dwiſions. ee 3 
To all plaintive, amorous Paſſages, humble Inſinuation, 
Flattery, and frequently to Exclamations of Joy and Diſtrac- 
tion, the Counter Tenor is moſt properly applied, as will ap- 
_ pear from the following Paſſages, firft from Otway, in the 
. pflaintive Strain. | 50000000 
Oh,  Belvidera! doubly I'm a Beggar; . 
Undone by Fortune, and in Debt to thee ; 
Want, worldly Want, that hungry meagre Fiend, 
Is at my Heels, and chaces me in View. 
Canſt thou bear Cold and Hunger? Can theſe Limbs, 
Fram'd for the tender Offices of Love, 
Endure the bitter Gripes of ſmarting Poverty ? 
When baniſh'd by our Miſeries abroad. 
155 ſaddenly we ſhall be) to ſeek out 1 
n ſome far Climate, where our Names are Strangers, 
For charitable Succour ;—wilt thou then, 
When in a Bed of Straw we fhrink together, 
And the bleak Winds ſhall whiſtle round our Heads, 
f _ $1 Wilt 
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Wilt thou then talk thus to me? Wilt thou * 


Huſh my Cares thus, and ſhelter me with Love? 


lane of the amiorous Style, m Lee. 
No more of this, no more; for I diſdain 
Al Pomp when thou art by. Far be the Noiſe 


of Kings and Courts from us, whoſe gentle ſouls — | 


. _ Qur.kinder Stars have ſteer d another Way. 

Free as the Foreſt-Birds, we'll pair e phe 
Without rememb'ring who our Fathers were; 
Fly to the Arbours, 'G | 
And in ſoft Murmurs interchange our Souls 


rots, and flow'ry Meads, | 


Together drink the Chryſtal of the Stream,  _ 
Or taſte the yellow Fruit which Autumn iedds: 
And, when the golden Ev'ning calls us home, 
Wing to our downy Neſt, and ſleep till Morn, 


F and Inſinuation are thus happily fet forth by 


4 % 


Shakeſpear. 


Thus, Brutus, did my Maſter bid me kneel; 


Thus did Marc Antony pi me fall down, 
And, being proſtrate, thus he bid me ſay: 


Brutus is noble, valiant, wiſe, and honeſt; 
Ceſar was mighty, royal, bold, and loving: 


Say I love Brutus, and I honour him; 


Say I fear d Cz/ar, honour'd him and lov'd bim. 


If Brutus will vouehſafe that Anton 
May ſafely come to him, and be reſolv-'d 
How Cæſar hath deſerv'd to lie in Death, 


Marc Antony ſhall not love Cz/ar dead 
So well as Brutus living ; but will follow 


The Fortunes and Affairs of noble Brutus, 


Thorough the Hazards of this untrod State, 5 
With all true Faith. _ 


Diffimulation, which requires the Lond 7 one of E «preſſion, 


ze find in theſe Lines of Young. 
It hurts not me, my Lord, but as 1 love 1 3 


Warmly as you, I wiſh Don Carlos well. 


But I am likewiſe Don Alonxo's Friend: 
'There all the Difference lies between us twos. 


In me, my Lord, you hear another Self, 


And, give me Leave to add, a better too: 
Clear' a from thoſe Errors, which, tho' born of Virtue, 
Are ſuch as may hereaſter give you Pain, 1 

| PE. | - 


Inflances 0 Exclammicn vs Joy and Rage ore thus fot forth 


* $:41;;0P 7 Pear. 
Oh my Soul's Joy! 
| If after every Tempeſt come ſuch Calms, 
May the Winds blow till they have waken'd Death; 
And let the lab'ring Bark climb Hills of Seas 
Olympus high, and duck again as low | 
As Hell's from Heavin, © — 
— whip me, ye Devi, 
From the Poſſeſſion of this heav'nly Sight; 
Blow me about in Winds, roaſt me in Sulphur, 
Waſh me in ſteep-down Gulphs of liquid Fire 
The preceding Examples may ſuffice for the apper Tones 
of Voice; which, however, ſhould never be ſuffered to run 
into feigned Squeaking, or unnatural Softneſs. 

The middle ; ag or Tenor of Expreſſion, ſuit all com- 
mon Narrations, Diſſertations, and thoſe Parts of Declama- 
tion which do not touch upon the Paſſions. I preſume it 
would be deemed ſuperfluaus to give various Examples of 
what every Book, which preſents itſelf for Peruſal, calls for 
in general; therefore I ſhall only tranſcribe one ſhort Paf- 
ſage from Milton for the Medium Notes. 

— Know that in the Soul 
Are many leſſer Faculties, that ſerve | 
| Reaſon as Chief: Among theſe Fancy nec 
Her Office holds; Of 1828 Things 
Which the five watchful Senſes repreſent, 
She forms Imagination's airy Shapes, 
Which Reaſon joining or disjoining, frames 
All what we affirm, or what deny, and call 
Our Knowledge or Opinion; then retires 
Into her private Cell, where Nature reſts. 
Oft in her Abſence mimic Fancy wakes 
To imitate her; but misjoining Shapes 
Wild Work produces oft, and moſt in Dreams, 
IIl matching Words and Deeds, long paſt or late. 
That Degree of Expreſſion I term Baſe, is particularly 
well applied to gloomy Meditation, Paſſages of Horror, the 
Invocation of Fiends, cynical Roughneſs, and vindictive 
| Rage.—— Inſtance of g/comy Reflectian, from Yaung. 
Whether firſt Nature, or long Want of Peace, 
Has wrought my Mind to this, I cannot tell; 


” y 
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But Horrors now are not diſpleaſing to me: 
I like this rocking of the Battlements: 
Rage on ye Winds, burſt Clouds, and Sie wer! 

- IR 15 à juſt Reſemblance of my Fortune, 
And ſuit the gloomy Habit of my Soul. 


4s Example if Horror we have in theſe Lines of Rowe. 


An univerſal Horror 

Bomel throb my Eyes, and chill'd my very Heart 1 
The chearful ns was every where ſhut out 

With Care, and left a more than Midnight Darkneſs, 
Such as might ev'n be felt: A few dim Lamps, 
That feebly lifted up their fickly Heads, 
Look'd faintly thro' the Shade, and mads it ſeem . 
More diſmal by ſuch Light; while thoſe who waited 
In folemn Sorrow, mix'd with wild hs, aaa | 
_ Obſery' d a dreadful Silence. 


Invocation of Jealouſy, from Mallet. 


—— Thou. Jealouſy ! 
Almighty Tyrant of the human Mind, 
Who canſt at Will unſettle the calm Brain, 
O'erturn the ſcaled Heart, and ſhake the Man 
Thro' all his Frame, with Tempeſt and Diſtraction, 
Riſe to my preſent Aid: Call up thy Powers, 
Thy furious Fears, thy Blaſt of dreadful Paſſion; 
Thy Whips, Snakes, mortal Stings, thy Hoſt of Hor- 
EE, ey 
Rouſe thy whole War againſt: him, and compleat 
My purpos 'd Vengeance. 
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Invocation ef Fiends, from Young. 
Ve Pow'rs of Darkneſs who rejoice in Ill, 
All ſworn by Styx, with peſtilential Blaſts 
To wither every Virtue in the Bud; 
To keep the Door of dark Conſpiracy, 
And ſnuff the grateful Fumes of human Blood ; 
From Sulphur blue, or your red Beds of Fi oy | 
On your black Ebon 'Thrones auſpicious riſe ; ** 
And burſting thro the Barriers of this World, | 
Stand in dead Contraſt to tlie golden 8dunnn;ns 
Fright Day- light hence with your infernal Smiles, 
And howl aloud your formidable Joy. _ 
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The following Paſſage dare any Diſcontent, from Ro 1 
awd. . the under Notes of Expreſſion. ' ' " | 1 
Dome, lead me to my Dungeon; plunge me As 
Deep from the hated Sight of Man and Day; 
Where, under Covert of the friend! — 
My Soul ay brood at bein o'er r Sorro . 


I tell thee, : glare i have Wool Hands with — 
And all my Thoughts are Rage, Deſpair, and Horror. 


Theſe Lines & the ſame Author. preſent us. with rial 
ERoughneſs and Contempt. 
ec thou haſt thy Sex's — 

Their Affectation, Pride, IIl- nature, Noiſe, ; 

Proneneſs to change even from the Joy that Pleaſed {4 

them; 4 

So gracious is your Idol, dur Variety; 

That for another Love, you would forego * - 
An Angel's Form, _ mingle with A Devil's. 


" Having thus given Examples for each of the three Divi- 
ſions of Voice, it becomes neceſſary to remark that the Va- 4 
riations in each are many; 3 and that the Appropriations I 1 2 
have made are only meant in general. Thereare certainly 4 
ſeveral Exceptions; but theſe mult be left to the Inſtructor s 
or Student's Diſcernment, as entering into every Particular 
would be, if not impracticable, at leaſt intolerably tedious. 
Pavers next preſent themſelves to Conſideration, and 
chiefly occur in Meditation, Doubt, or Confuſion: No exact 
Time can be fixed for them, but they ought to be made 
longer or ſhorter according to the ——— of the Sub- 
ect; and in moſt, eſpecially Paſſages of Reflection, the 
all ſhould have a Tone of Continuance, which con- 
ſtitutes the Difference between a Pax/e and Break ; the for- 
nd is a gradual Stop, the latter a ſudden Check of e 
"Bam 
| Pant of the firſt Sort occur in the following Lines of 
Se and, as the Subject is of great Weight, ſhould 
be of conſiderable Duration, perhaps while one could num- 
ber fix, or a Period and a Half to each. 
It muſt be by his Death: And for 7 Fan 
. I know no perſonal Cauſe to ſpurn at him, 1 


- But for the general, He wo I be crown'd— _ - 
How 


ha * the 


Qu 
It is the bright bey a | 
And that craves wary: 1 Coir 
And then I grant we put a-Sting in him, q 
Which at his Will he niay do Danger with. 


Or theſe Lines, from the ſame Author, 

Tod be—or not to be—thar is che Queſtion : J 
- "Whether 'tis nobfer in the Mind to ſilffer 
The Slings and Arrows of outrageous ary 8 

Or to take Arms againſt a Sea of Troubles, 

And by oppoſing end them. To die to 

No more and by/ that ſlesp to ſay We end 

The Heart-ach, and the Thouſand natural Shocks 

That Fleſh is Heir to—'tis a Conſummation 

Devoutly to be wiſh'd.—-To-die—to ſleep— 

To mm —perchance. to dreum Aye. there's the 

For in that Sleep of Death what Dreams may come, | 
| When we have ſhufed off this mortal Coil, 

Pas of Confuſion are Morter then theſe of Reflection, 
and are to be filled up with kefitative panting Draughts of 
Breath, while every fucceeding Word or Sentence varies in 
Tone of Expreſſion from the former; Inſtances from Shake- 
Hear, as follow. 

Nay, good Lieutenant —alas, Gende mer 

Help, ho! — Lieutenant — Sir —Montano 

Help, Maſters here's a goodly Watch indeed! — 

Who's that? Who rings that Bell Dieb No 5 
| The Town will ne ae ens = 


Yer; z *tis ne and yar dead. 

Tis like the comes to ſpeak ef Cuffs Death. 

The Noiſe was high. — Hal no more moving ?— 
Still as the Grave—ſhall ſhe come in ?—wert good ? 
I think ſhe ſtirs again—no——What's the beſt ?— 


| Every diſcerning Reader wilt readily perceive that the 
latter Example is of a ſtronger but flower Confuſion than 

the former. 
Bat ars, as I have before hinted, are only Pauſe: of a dif- 
ferent Nav, = more rope and ſudden, as when a Paſſage 
| cuts 


a1 en Amen * 
cuts ſhort before the Meaning is fully explained: Theſe 
moſt fr wi occur in violent Grief and impetuous Ra 
and the of Voice alters as the Paſſion riſes or fall . 
One abt. Rule i in the Expreſſion of Grief is, that, when 
- oradual, the Tones ſhould ſwell patheticall ly. but, when 

udden, they ſhould burſt forth 40 break the Voice, ſtill 
avoiding any diſonant Scream or Crodk.—In theſe Lines of 
Shakejpear. 495 find Pauſes of, Grief . . and 
n upon themſelves. 5 


I prithee, Daughter, do not Hike me 0 OS 
I will not trouble thee, my Child —farewell.— 
Well meet no more—no more ſee one another; — 
Let Shame come when it will, I do not call it ;— 
I do not bid the Thunder:Bearer ftrike, 
Nor tell Tales of thee to avenging Heav's : 
. Mend when chou canſt—be better at thy Ee — 
1 can be Patien- ein Nay with Regan. 


+ | Brample * Breaks in impetuous Rage, 4s fellow. 
| Darkneſs and Devils !— * 
Saddle my Horſes—call my Train together ;— 
Degenerate Viper—T'Il not ſtay with Thee! 
I yet have 15 a Daughter—Serpent! Monſter! 
| Leen my Train, and call em riotous ? 
All men approv'd—of choice and rareſt Parts, 
That each articular of Duty know. — | 
—— — doſt thou underſtand me, Man? 
The They: would ſpeak with Corneoall ;—the dear 
ather 


9 with his Daughter ſpeak: :— Commands her 
. 
Are they inform' d of this 2—My Breath and Blood— 
Fiery the fiery Duke !— tell the hot Duke that 
No but not yet, may be he is not well. 


Having thus particularly and diſtinAly e the 
Troper Application of the three grand Diviſions of the 
/oice, in order to bring what has been ſaid into a narrow 

Compaſs, and to place it in one Point of View, 1 ſhall 
duce for an Example. the Siyex Ages of Sbaleſprar, and 
mark the Lines according to the Variations; which, a 


ably to the ny 1 ought io be made i in 
iu | 1 7 
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ing or in reading this Paſſage. he Counter Teuer, 


Or upper Notes, I diſtinguiſh by Halles; the Texor, or Me- 


CariTALSs. 5 


dium, retain the common 7. Wes and the ut is e Ix 


aw 


FF 


All we World's a Stage. 


And all the Men and Women 1 1 2 e. . 
| They have their Exits and. their Entrances, 
And each Man in his Time plays 1 many Parts 


His Acts being ſeven Ages.—F rſt, the Infant, 
Mewling and pewking in the Nurſe's Arm : 


7 N 
8 5 SS 110 * 1 


And then the whining School - Boy, with. his Satchel 


And fpining Morning Face, creeping, like Snail, 


_ Unzillingly to School; — And then the, Lover, 


Sighting, like Furnace, with à ewoful Ballad £ 


"Made to his Miſere/s' Eye- Brow : Then. a Soldier, 


Full of. ſtrange Qaths, and bearded like a Pard; 
--; Joon in Honour—ſudden and quick i in Quareel, 
eeking the Bubble Reputation 

Ev'n in the Cannon's Mouth: And then the Jusrier, 

In FaiR ROUND BELLY WITH GOOD CaPon LIND, 

Wirtz Eves SEVERE, AND BRAD OF FORMAL Cur, 

Full of WisE SAWS AND MODERN INSTANCES; 

And ſo he Plays his Part: The fixth Age Wis | 

Into the /cax ard fi ipper'd. Towards 3 

ed Speltaclet on a x and. Pouch on Side: 7 
youthful Hoſe well Jav'd, a World too % | 

5 275 Jorunk air and his big manly i 7 

Turning again towards childiſh Treble, So. ; 

And whiſtles in the Sound, —Laſt Scene of all, 

Which ends this ſtrange eventful Hiſtory, 

Is ſecond Childiſhneſs and mere Oblivion; 

Sans Teeth, ſans Eyes, ſans Taſle, ſays every Thing, 


ery Emphaſis s and Variation of Voice ſhould be found- 


42 on 1 ; it may be proper therefore to ſhow why the 
| ſeveral Parts of the preceding Lines are thus diſtinguiſhed. 
In the firſt Age of Infancy the upper Notes are moſt deſerip- 
tive of that tender Time, as they are alſo of the whimpering 
School-Boy,, and their Softneſs likewiſe ſuits ek ighing of 

0 


the Lover. 


The forward Confidence of the Soldier de- 


mands a full- ſpirited, Medium; and the : corpulent Import: 
ance generally imputed to Mag ſtracy is well pictured, 
the Jolly Swell of the Baſe 1 Notes, while the Feebleneſ f 


ci 


* 
* 


cf 
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faſt-declining Age calls for the Counter eter, tremulited 
as it were with Weakinehs FF 
Thus much for general Explanation, which I have deli- 
vered in as full and clear a Manner as the Nature of my 
Defign will poffibly admit; and having ſet forth fuch Ex. 
amples as, explained by Teachers, or carefully / inveſtigated 
by $tudents, may give full Idea of What is Intended, I 
ſhall proceed to ſome brief Remarks upon Utterance and 
Action, in which, tho" it is not probable that many will 


- Las. <> — * e 1 


excel, yet moſt may be improve. 
Firſt then, if à Voice is naturally harth, great Care ſhould 
be taken to avoid gutteral Expreſſion nor ſhould the Tongue 
be allowed to play too much between the Teeth; the Breath, 
drawn as it were from the Stomach, and vibrated upon 
within the Mouth, will ſoften harſh Notes, and render them 
much more tuneable; on the contrary, a weak ſhrill Voice 
ſhould borrow Solidity and Force from the Throat ;. as too 
great an'Expanfion of the Lips is diſgraceful to the Features, 
ſo an unnatural Contraction of them will render Expreſſion 


9 


unmeaning and imper fegt. 5 
4 Stops and Cadences are a moſt eſſential Point of Conſidera- 
tion, and cannot be better ſet forth than in the following 
Remarks of a French Author: It is neceſſary for us, ſays 
« he, to reſpire from Time to Time, but the Voice does not 
© repoſe equally at the Concluſion of every Senſe; in a 
«© Sentence of confiderable Length we refpire at every Com- 
a; but this ſhort Pauſe is made in fuch a Manner as to 
© ſhow, by the Tone of Continuance, that we are to go far- 
ther, the Ear remaining unſatisfied, becauſe the Pronunci- 
ation continues ſuſpended till the Sentence is completely 


. * finiſhed ; as for Example: At ſuch a Time, the King having 
© taken theſe Matters into Confideration, determined, here At- 
1. * tention is inquiſitive to know what follows; the Calua and 
„ < Semicolon are Marks of more conſiderable Reſpiration, yet 
J. * ſtill leave Judgment in Suſpence till the Period unfolds 
b. * the whole, and calls for a concluding Cadence. 
8 In every Part or Parts of a Sentence there is Elevation 
X * and Depreſſion ef the Voice, which never abſolutely re- 
. poſes but at the Concluſion of a Period, all other Reſpl- 
. C e Wo n 5 
Jy __ » There is undoubtedly much Judgment in the Compoſi- 
Lf  fkition of harmonious and com D Period 5 4. 
0 W | 1 ; | and 


\ 


muſt diſgrace the Performance of the ableſt Maſter, and in- 


and Force of Expreſſion, as a diſcordant Piece of Muſie 


jure the Utterance of the moſt perfect Inſtruments. | 
Frequent Uſe ſtrengthens and meliorates the Organs of 
Expreſſion, and Practice will teach a moſt eſſential Point, 
that of pitching the Voice to any Place or Number of Per- 
ſons. © There is conſiderable Nicety in knowing the diffe- 
rent Effect which the ſame Notes of Voice may have in 
Places of equal Dimenſions, but of different Conſtruction, 
of a Place containing but few Auditors, or thronged with & 
large Number; and this Point of Excellence muſt be at- 
tained by much Practice and Obſervation. Only thus 
much may be obſerved in general of the Operations of 
Sound ; that where it undulates conſiderably, the louder 
a Reader or Declaimer goes beyond the juſt Pitch, the more 
indiſtin& he will be, of which we find very frequent In- 
ſtances in Cathedral Churches: A full Audience in any 
Place will require at leaſt twice the Force of Expreſſion of 
a thin one; which, excluſive of ſome Buzz that muſt 
unavoidably attend a numerous Aſſembly, may be philoſo - 
Phically accounted for by an eſſential Denſity of Air, from 
the conjunct Reſpiration of ſo many People. 
The Voice being pitched, and modulated thro' rhe ſeveral 
Variations which may be found neceſſary, it remains to con- 
ider, tocomprehend, and to feel the Subject; without which, 
xpreſſion muſt be languid, unaffecting, and weariſome. 
What we read or ſpeak unſelt, muſt be like Painting with - 
out Light or Shade; there may be juſt Symmetry of Parts 
and good Colouring; but unleſs they are raiſed and brought 
forward, both pall on the View, and die upon the Canvaſs. 
Spirit and Feeling are neceſſary to Idea as well as te 
Sight; for which Reaſon Teachers ſhould not only make 
their Pupils underſtand every Word they read, but their ge- 
neral Senſe in a State of Connexion: A Point of Care ſel- 
dom attended to. l e 1411 * 
Emphatic Expreſſion, Feeling, and Taſte, are particularly 
eſſential to Poetry, as that, in general, appeals oſtner to the 
Paſſions than any other Species of Writing. Cadences allo 
are more critical in Numbers than in Proſe ;- in both they 
mould be ſmooth, gradual, and die away almoſt inſonſibly, 
yet ſo as to preſerve and to impreſs the laſt Syllable both 
upon the Ear and Mind, without ſnapping ſhort the Breath 
or Sound, which is extremely grating toa judieious. Hearer. 
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| _ How miſerably is Verſe of every Kind mangled !. A Sort 


of unmeaning pedantic Recitative, tedious from a — yo 


tion of miſplaced unharmonious Tones, is ſupſtitut 


Dignity ; thus we find many, who make a tolerable; Shift 
_ Poſe, the Moment they ſee any Number of meaſured 
Syllables, throw afide Nature, Reaſon; nay even common 
Senſe, to diſplay their Knowledge of Verlſification,. and 


what they think its peculiar Importance. What can be 


Ru urd 5 Genvioe Do needs — 5 —— 
tion to dignify it; for as by tranſpoſing the Words you can- 
not reduce it to Proſe, neither can you take from its Har- 
mony by plain, natural Expreſſiu ng. 
I know not any Thing which has done our Language, 


and the Reading of it, more Injury than the Gingle of 


Rhime, eſpecially that which is thrown into Heroic Mea- 
ſure, it being certain that the more corrett an Author in 
775 Way is, the more he will lead to Monotony. Inſtance 

r. Pope, who has been fo critically exact in accenting 
particular Syllables, that very few of his Pieces can be read 
with any. tolerable Variation of Voice; for which Reaſon 
I would have Learners kept from Rhime in Heroic Mea- 


ſure till they are well grounded in a juſt Mode of Utterance. 


we are not to wonder that the Genera/ity ehaunt 
Verſe in fo lamentable a Manner, when ſome of thoſe who 
have ſketched Rules for Reading inſiſt upon ſuch a ſervile 
Obedience to the Author, as not only to change the accent- 


ed Syllable, but even to fayour his bad Rhime with falſe 


Pronunciation: For Example, to found the laſt Syllable of 
erty as an exact Rhime either to flee or y. To pre- 
ſeribe a Stop or half Pauſe at the End of a Line, whether 
the Senſe require it or not, is another Rule that has been 
given, equally erroneous and diſpuſtful; 8282 
In Reading, properly ſo called, Action has no Concern, 
but Declamation is very defective without it; yet, except 
upon the Stage, and among many there miſerably metho- 


dized, we ſcarce find any. When I recommend Afian, 


J would not be ſuppoſed to intend that a Speaker ſhould be 

in continual Motion; or that, Puppet -like, he is to lift up 
firſt one Hand and then another, merely to lay them down 
2gain.—No—I would have Motions few, eaſy, graceſul; 
and, for wy own Part, I know not how-a Declaimer can 
noſhibly feel and Rand: Stock- ſtill: But, admit the Poſſibi- 


_ eity of this, I will venture to * there is . 
. WE oF 
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lity that bis Audience will think him in Earneſt: I know 
that ſome delicate Perſons are afraid of beconting too Theas 
trical; but there is a very wide Difference between the Ar- 
tion of an Orator and a Player, unleſs when the latter judi- 
ciouſly repreſents the former; but I ſhall no further urge 
the Nece ok a Point ſo obvious, let us'procced to the 
Eirſt then, Action ſhould be entirely reſerved for thoſe 
Paſſages which contain ſomewhat intereſting or important, 
as Demonſtration, or the 'enforcing of a Charge. This 
ſhould be attended with the Right Arm ſtretched forward 
to the full Extent, the Fingers even, and the Palm of the 
- Hand downwards, or ſometimes the Hand turned Side- 
ways, the fore Finger only pointing: If the Circumſtance 
demonſtrated, or given in Charge, be very momentous, the 
well-known and admired Action of St. Paul preaching at 
Athens, ſtretching forth both Arms, -has much Force and 
Where Grief is to be expreſſed, the Right Hand laid 
ſlowly to the Left Breaſt, the Head and Cheſt bending for- 
ward, is a juſt Indication of it. To expreſs Confidence and 
Reſolution, the ſame Hand muſt move to the ſame Place, 
but with Quickneſs and Vigour, recoiling as it were from 
the Heart, which thereby ſeems to meet it: With this Ac- 
tion the Head ſhould be thrown back and the Cheſt forward. 
The Expreſſion of ardent Afection, is to cloſe both Hands 
warmly at half Arm's Length, the Fingers intermingling, 
and to bring them to the Breaſt with Spirit. If Expan ſion 
of Mind, or any Thing ftmilar, is to be pointed out, then 
both Arms ſhould be caſt different Ways in a Parallel Line, 
and the Cheſt thrown open. There are ſome few other 
Inſtances of Action which may be graceful, and ſerve for 
Variation, tho* not abſalutely neceſſary; but theſe muſt be 
left to the Choice and Diſcretion of the Declaimer, and to 
the unconſtrained Operation of judicious Feeling : Only 
thus much it may be neceſſary to obſerve, that the Left 
Hand ſhould ſeldom or never be uſed by itſelf; and 
that all Action ſhould move between the Tip of the 
Shoulder and -the Seat of the Heart; all above is what 
Sbaleſpear juſtly ſtyles ſawing the Air; all below both 
unmeaning and-ungracefal. Upon the whole, every Mo- 
tion ſhould be the natural Attendant of what is fpoken; if 
an Extreme cannot be avoided, I would rather recommend 
| 5 | _ / 
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v0 Action than too much, or than ſuch as muſt offend judi- 
cious Eyes.——ttitudes, or Poſitions of the Body, being 


| chiefly adapted to Theatrical Performance, which lies with- 


out the Compaſs of my Work, I ſhall ſay no more of them 
than that they are pleaſingly pictureſque and ſtriking when 
well execute. 

From theſe Conſiderations it reſts upon me to recom- 
mend and requeſt, that every Reader will digeſt as well 
as peruſe; and that Inſtructors will make themſelves fo 
much Maſfters of the Variations relative to Voice and Geſ- 
ture, ſo as to explain and illuftrate the Principles by their 
immediate Example. Experience has verified the good 
Effects this ſhort Eſſay may have, if coolly and carefully 
attended to; and this Trial I hope it has a Right to expect. 

Thus I have touched upon all the Points purpoſed in my 
original Defign, and could have ſaid much more upon every 
one of them; but flattering myſelf I have been ſufficiently 
explicit and extenſive for the Chracter of an 4/i/art, I reſt 
the whole upon Candor and public Opinion; highly pleaſed 
if my Endeavours to be uſeful ſhould ſucceed; and eaſy, as 
not being the firſt, if I have failed in the Attempt, 
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Makks or CHARACTERS of the different 
Paſſions and Affections of the Mind, with 
ExAMPLES. | 


8 the foregoing Es8ay on Reavinc and DE- 
_. CLAMAT1ON may be deem'd imperfect in the 
Article of GES TRE, it has been thought pro- 

r, for the Sake of thoſe who may wiſh the Author to 
| 996 been more copious on this Head, to add the fol- 
lowing Obſervations concerning the diſtinguiſhing Cha- 
racter of the various Humors and Aﬀections, or the 
Effects that each reſpectively produce in the Human 
Frame. 0 | | N 

Every Part of the Human Frame contributes to expreſs 
the Paſſions and Emotions of the Mind, and to ſhew, in 

general, its preſent State. The Head is ſometimes erect- 

ed, ſomerimes hung down, ſometimes drawn ſuddenly 
back with an. Air of Diſdain, ſometimes ſhews by a Nod 

a particular Perſon or Object; gives Aſſent or Denial by 

different Motions; threatens by one Sort of Movement, 

approves by another, and expreſſes Suſpicion by a third. 
The Arms are ſometimes both thrown out, ſometimes 
the Right alone. Sometimes they are lifted up as high 
as the- Face, to expreſs Wonder; ſometimes held out be- 
fore the Breaſt, to ſhew Fear; ſpread forth with the Hands 
open, to expreſs Deſire or Affection; the Hands clapped 
in Surprize, and in ſudden Joy and Grief; the Right 

Hand clenched, and the Arms brandiſhed, to threaten g 

the two Arms ſet a-kimbo, to look big, and expreſs 
Contempt or Courage. With the Hands, as Qzintilian 
ſays, we ſolieit, we refuſe, we promiſe, we threaten, we 
diſmiſs, we invite, we-intreat, we expreſs Averſion, Fear, 
Doubting, Denial, Aſking, Affirmation, Negation, Joy, 
: y * B a . Grief, 
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Grief, Confeſſion, Penitence. With the Hands we. de- 
ſcribe, and point out all Circumſtances of 'Time, Place, 


and Manner of what we relate; we excite the Paſſions 
of others and ſooth them; we approve and diſapprove, 


permit or prohibit, admire or deſpiſe. The Hands ſerve 


us inſtead of many Sorts of Words; and where the Ban- 
' guage of the Tongue is unknown, that of the Hands is 
underſtood, being univerſal, and common to all Nations. 

The Legs advance, or retreat, to expreſs Deſire or 
| Averſion, Love or Hatred, Courage or Fear, and-pro- 


duce Exultation, or leaping in ſudden Joy; and the 


Stamping of the Foot expreſſes Earneſtneſs, Anger, and 
Threatening. 

Eſpecially the Face, being furniſhed with a Variety of 
Muſcles, does more in expreſſing the Paſſions of the Mind 
than the whole Human Frame befides. The Change of 
Colour (in white People) ſhews, by Turns, Anger by Red 


meſs, and ſometimes by Paleneſs; Fear likewiſe by Pale 


neſs, and Shame by bluſhing. Every Feature contributes 
its Part. The Mouth, open, ſhews one State of the Mind, 
Fhut, another; the gnaſhing of the Teeth, another. The 


- Forehead ſmooth, and Eyebrows arched and eaſy, ſhew - 


Tranquillity or Joy. Mirth opens the Mouth toward the 


Ears, criſps the Noſe, half-ſhuts the Eyes, and ſometimes 


Klls them with Tears. The Front wrinkled into Frowns, 


and the Eyebrows over-hanging the Eyes, like Clouds 


fraught with Tempeſt, ſhew a Mind agitated with Fury, 


Above all, the Eye ſhews the very Spirit in a viſible Form. 


In every different State of the Mind it aſſumes a different 

arance. Joy brightens and opens it; Grief half- 
AE. and drowns it in Tears. Love darts from it in 
Glances like the orient Beam. Hatred and Anger flaſh 


from it like Lightning. Jealouſy and ſquinting Envy 


dart their contagious Blaſts at the Eye; and Devotion 


_ it to the Skies, as if the Soul of the holy Man m_ 


to take its Flight to Heaven. 

"T e Ancients uſed ſome Geſtures which are 8 
to us; as, to expreſs Grief and other violent Emotions 
of the Mind, they uſed to ftrike their Knees with the 
'Palms of theie Hands. | 


The Force of Attitude and Looks alone appears in a | 


wWonderouſly ſtriking Manner in the Works of the Painter 
* Statuary, who have the delicate Art of making 2 
t 


a... mais _ 


_ dwelling long upon any one. 
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Shake/pear. It is no Wonder then that maſterly Action, 


| joined, with powerful Elocution, ſhould be irreſiſtible : _ 
And the Variety of Expreſſion by Looks and Geſtures is, 


repreſented. without a Word ſpoken. ES 


: 7 ke following are, I believe, the principal Paſfions, 


| Humonrs, Sentiments, and Intentions, which are to be. 


expreſſed by Speech and Action; and I a 6 will be 
allowed by the Reader that it is nearly in the following 
Manner that Nature expreſſes them. FR 

— Tranquillity, or Apathy, appears by the NA 51g of. 
the Countenance, and general Repoſe of the Body and 
Limbs, without the Exertion of any one Muſcle. The 
Countenance open, the Forehead ſmooth, the Eyebrows- 


arched, the Mouth juſt not ſhut, and the Eyes paſſing 


with an eaſy Motion from Object to Obje&, but not 


Obearfulngſi adds a Smile, opening the Mouth a little 
more. 1 | „ 
. Mirth, or Laugbter, opens the Mouth {ill more toward 


the Ears, criſps the Noſe, leſſens the Aperture of the 


Eyes, and ſometimes fills them with Tears, ſhakes and 


convulſes the whole Frame, giving conſiderable Pain, 


which occaſions holding the Sides. | 

Raillery, in Sport, without real Animoſity, puts on the. 
Aſpect of Chearfulneſs; the Tone of Voice is ſprightly. 
With Contempt or Diſguſt it caſts a Look aſquint, from 
Time to Time, at the Object, and quits the chearful 
Aſpect for one mix'd between an affected Grin and Sour- 


nets; the upper Lip is drawn up with an Air of Diſdaing 


the Arms are ſet a-kimbo on the Hips, and the Right 


Hand now and then thrown. out toward the Object, as | 
if one were going to ſtrike another a flight back-hand 


Blow; the Pitch of the Voice rather loud, the Tone arch 


and ſneering ; the Sentences ſhort; the Expreſſions ſaty- 


rical, with Mock-praiſe intermixed. 


. Buffoonery aſſumes an arch, ſly, leering Gravity; muſt - 


not quit its ſerious AſpeR, though all ſhould be laughing 
round it. This Command of Face is ſomewhat Gif 
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flat Canvas and. rocky Marble utter every Paſſion of the 


| human Mind, and touch the Soul of the Spectator, as if, 
| the Picture, or Statue, ſpoke. the pathetic Language of 


cult, 


* though 
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though not ſo hard as to reſtrain the contrary Sympathy, 
that of weeping with thoſe who weer. 
Jop, when ſudden and violent, expreſſes itſelf by clap- 
ping of Hands, and Exaltation, or Leaping. The Eyes 
are opened wide, perhaps filled with Tears, often raiſed* 
to Heaven, eſpecially by devout Perſons. The Counte- 
_ nance is ſmiling, not compoſedly, but with Features ag- 
ee The Voice riſes, from Time to Time, to very 
igh Notes. | 
- © Delight, or Phaſure, as when one is entertained or ra- 
viſhed with Muſic, Painting, Oratory, or any ſuch Ele- 
gancy, ſflews itſelf by the Cooks, Geſtures, and Utter- 
”  _ ance of Joy; but moderated. (See Foy). + > 
| _ Grawity, or Seriouſuęſt, the Mind fixed upon ſome im- 
portant Subject, draws down the Eyebrows a little; caſts 
down, or ſhuts, or raiſes the Eyes to Heaven; ſhuts the 
Mouth, and pinches the Lips cloſe. The Poſture of the- 
Body and Limbs is compoſed, and without much Motion. 
+ _ 'Fhe Speech, if any, flow and ſolemn, the Tone unvary- 
3 into an obſcure Subject fixes the Body in one 
Poſture, the Head ſtooping and the Eye poring, the Eye- 
brows drawn down. ke 
Attention to an eſteemed or ſuperior Character has the 
ſame Aſpect, and requires Silence; the Eyes oſten caſt 
down upon the Ground, ſometimes fixed on the Face of 
the Speaker, but not too pertly. | PE, 5 
Modeſty, or Submiſſion, bends the Body forward; levels 
the Eyes to the Breaſt, if not to the Feet, of the ſuperior 
Character. The Voice low, the Tone ſubmiſlive, and 
15 5 Words few. | 5 ; . 
— oh ue or Anxiety, which is always attended with 
ſome Degree of Fear and Uneaſineſs, draws all the Parts 
of the Body together; gathers up the Arms upon the 
Breaſt, unleſs one Hand covers the Eyes, or rubs the 
Forehead ; draws down the Eyebrows ; hangs the Head 
upon the Breaſt ; caſts down the Eyes, ſhuts and pinches 
the Eyelids cloſe ;- ſhuts the Mouth, and pinches the Lips 
Cloſe, or bites them. Suddenly the whole Body is vehe- 
mently agitated ; the Perſon walks about buſily, ſtops: 
abruptly ; he talks to himſelf, or makes Grimaces; if he 
ſpeaks to another, his Pauſes are very long, the Tone' 
of his Voice unvarying, and his Sentences Toke, ex- 
8 . preſſing = 


- 
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28 Half, and keeping in Half of what ariſes in his 
0 ind. 4 3 : WG abs Fad 1 a f | 8 
| Pexation, occaſioned by ſome real or imaginary Miſ- 
fortune, agitates the whole Frame; and beſides expreſs- 
ing itſelf with the Looks, Geſtures, Reſtleſſneſs and Tone 
of Perplexity, it adds Complaint, Fretting, and La- 
„ . 3 | 
Pit, a mixed Paſſion of Love and Grief, looks down 
upon Diſtreſs with lifted Hands, Eyebrows drawn down, 
Mouth open, and Features drawn together. Its Expreſ- 
fion, as to Looks and Gefture, is the ſame with thoſe of 
Suffering, (ſee Suffering) but more moderate, as the 
painful Feelings are only ſympathetic, and therefore one 
3 as it were, more diſtant from the Soul, than 
what one feels in his own Perfon. * Re 
rie, ſudden and violent, expreſſes itſelf by beating 
the Head, groveling on the Ground, tearing of Gar- 
ments, Hair, and Fleſh ; ſcreaming aloud, weeping, 
ſtamping: with the Feet, lifting the Eyes, from Time to 
: Time, to Heaven; hurrying to. and fro, running di- 
4 ſtracted, or fainting away, ſometimes without Recovery. 
i Sometimes violent Grief produces a torpid ſullen Si- 
5 lence, reſembling total Apathy. a» 
4 Melancholy, or fixed Grief, is gloomy, ſedentary, mo- 
tionleſs. The lower Jaw falls, the Lips pale, the Eyes 
P are caſt down half ſhut, Eyelids ſwelled and red, or livid, 
#E Tears trickling ſilent, and unwiped ; with a total Inat- 
F | tention to every Thing that paſſes. Words, if any, few, 
' and thoſe dragged out rather than ſpoken ; the Accents - 
6 weak and interrupted, Sighs breaking into the Middle 
5 „ ⁰»⁰ Nerd. 
a © Depart, as in a condemned Criminal, or one who has 
- loft all Hope of Salvation, bends the Eyebrows down- 
- - ward, clouds the Forehead, rolls the Eyes around fright-- 
fully, opens the Mouth toward the Ears, bites the Lips, 
widens the Noſtrils, gnaſhes with the Teeth like a fierce 
| wild Beaſt. The Heart is too much hardened to ſuffer. 
. Tears to flow; yet the Eyeballs will be red and inflamed 
like thoſe of an Animal in a rabid State. The Head is 
hung down upon the Breaft ; the Arms are bended at the 
Elbows ;- the Fiſts clenched hard; the Veins and Muſcles - 
ſwelled ;- the Skin livid ; and the whole Body ſtrained 
and violently agitated ; Groans, expreſſive of inward 
. "4. Torture, 
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Torture, more frequently uttered than Words; if any 
Words, they are few, and expreſſed with a ſullen, eager 
Bitterneſs, the Tone of Voice often loud and furious: 

As it often drives People to Diſtraction and Self- murder, 
it can hardly be over - acted by one who would repreſent 
Fear, violent and ſudden, opens very wide the Eyes 
and Mouth ; ſhortens the Noſe; draws down the Eye- 
brows; gives the Countenance an Air of Wildneſs; co- 
vers it with deadly Paleneſs; draws back the Elbows pa- 
rallel with the Sides; lifts up the open Hands, the Fin- 
ers together, to the Heighth of the Breaſt, ſo that the 
Palms V. the dreaded Object, as Shields oppoſed againſt 
it. One Foot is drawn back behind the other, ſo that 
the Body ſeems ſhrinking from the Danger, and putting 
itſelf in a Poſture for Flight. The Heart beats violently, 
the Breath is fetched quick and ſhort; the whole Body is 
thrown into a general Tremor. The Voice is weak and 
trembling; the Sentences are ſhort, and the Meaning 
confuſed and incoherent. Imminent Danger, real or 
fancied, produces in timorous Perſons, as Women and 
Children, violent Shrieks, without any articulate Sound 
of Words; and ſometimes irrecoverably confounds the 
Underſtanding, produces Fainting, which is ſometimes 
followed by Death. PE OE TT 

Shame, or a Senſe of one's appearing to a Diſadvan- 
tage before one's Fellow-Creatures, turns away the Face 

from the Beholders ; covers it with Bluſhes ; hangs the 
Head; caſts down the Eyes; draws down the Eyebrows; 

either ſtrikes the Perſon dumb, or, if he attempts to ſay 
any Thing in his own Defence, cauſes his Tongue to 
ſaulter, and confounds his Utterance, and puts him 
upon making a thouſand Geſtures and Grimaces to keep 
himſelf in Countenance; all which only heighten the 
Confuſion of his Appearance, | | 4 
Remorſe, or a painful Senſe of Guilt, caſts down the 
Countenance, and clouds it with Anxiety; hangs down 
the Head, draws the Eyebrows down. upon the Eyes. 

The Right Hand beats the Breaſt ; the Teeth gnaſh with 
Anguiſh ; the whole Body is ſtrained and violently agi- 
tated. If this ſtrong Remorſe is ſucceeded by the more 

racious V of Penitence or Contrition, then the 
Eyes are raiſed (but with great Appearance of * 
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z and Fear) to the Throne of Mercy, and immediately caſt 
| down again to the Earth; then Floods of Tears are ſeen 


to flow; the Knees are bended, or the Body proſtrated 


| on the Ground ; the Arms are ſpread in a ſuppliant Po- 


ſture, and the Voice of Deprecation is uttered with 


1 Sighs, Groans, Timidity, Heſitation, and Trembling. 


Courage, ſteady and cool, opens the Countenance, | 


gives the whole Form an ere& and graceful Air; the 
Accents are ſtrong, full-mouthed, and articulate ; the 
| Voice firm and even. | 25 


Boaſting, or affected Courage, is loud, bluſtering, 


F threatening ; the Eyes ftare, the Eyebrows drawn down, 


the Face is red and bloated, the Mouth pouts out, the 
Voice hollow and thundering, the Arms are ſet a-kimbo, 


| the Head often nodding in a menacing Manner, and the 


Right Fiſt, clenched, is brandiſhed, from Time to Time,, 
at the Perſon threatned ;, the Right Foot is often ſtamp- 


ed upon the Ground, and the Legs take ſach large, 


Strides, and the Steps are ſo heavy, that the Earth ſeems _ 
to tremble under them. | 

Pride aſſumes A lofty Look, bordering upon the Aſpect 
and Attitude of Anger. The Eyes open, but with the 
Eyebrows conſiderably drawn down, the Mouth pouting 
out, or ſhut, and the Lips pinched cloſe. The Words 
walk out a- ſtrut, with a ſlow, ſtiff, bombaſtic Affectation 
of Importance ; the Arms generally a-kimbo, and the 
Legs at a Diſtance from one another, taking large Tra- 
gedy „„ i i & wi | 

 OBftinacy adds to the Aſpe& of Pride a dogged Sour- 
neſs, like that of Malice. (See Malice. 

Authority opens the Countenance, but draws down the 
Eyebrows a little, ſo far as to give the Look of Gravity. 
(See Gravity.) 3 3 WI 

Commaniing requires an Air a little more peremptory, 
with a Look a little ſevere or ſtern. The Hand is held. 
out, and moved toward the Perſon to whom the Order 
is given, with the Palm upwards, and the Head nods to- 
Forbidding, on the contrary, draws the Head back- 
ward, and puſhes the Hand from one with the Palm 
downwards, as if going to lay it upon the Perſon to hold. 
him down immoveable, that he may not do what is for- 


piddden him. 1472 
2 Afirming,, 
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_ 4ffirming, eſpecially with an Oath, is expreſſed by 
lifting the open Right Hand, and Eyes toward Heaven 
or, if Conſcience is appealed to, by laying the Right 
Hand upon the Breaſt, | big Oe Wh Ops NO 
Denying is expreſſed by puſhing the open Right Hand 
from one, and turning the Face the contrary Way. (See 
ae pot ee NY 
Difering in Sentiment may be expreſſed as Refuſing. 
(See Refufing.) md e 5 5 5 _ 
Agreeing in Opinion, Or Conviction, as Granting. 
(see Granting.) 1 fot We 
 Exhorting, as by a General at the Head of his Army, 
requires a Kind. complacent Look, unleſs Matter of Of- 
fence has paſſed, as Neglect of Duty, or the like. 
Juaging demands a grave, ſteady Look, with deep At- 
tention ; the Countenance altogether clear from any Ap- 
pearance of either Diſguſt or Favour ; the Accents flow, 
diſtin, emphatical, accompanied with little Action, and 
that very grave. | | . 
Reprowing puts on a ſtern Aſpect, roughens the Voice, 
and is accompanied with Geſtures not much different 
from thoſe of Threatening, but not ſo lively. 
Acguitting is performed with a benevolent, tranquil 
Countenance and Tone of Voice ; the Right Hand, if 
not both, open, waved gently toward the Perſon acquit- 
ted, expreſſing Diſmiſſion. (See Difmifing.) | 
- Condemning aſſumes a ſevere Look, but mixed with 
Pity. The Sentence is to be expreſſed as with Reluct- 
ance. | = 
Teaching, Explaining, Inculcating, or giving Orders to 
an Inferior, requires an Air of Superiority to be aſſumed, 
The Features are to ret to an authoritative 
Gravity; the Eye ſteady and open, the Eyebrow a little 
drawn down over it, but not ſo much as to look ſurly or 
dogmatical ; the Tone of Voice varying according as the 
Emphaſis requires, of which a good deal is neceſſary in 
expreſſing Matter of this Sort; the Pitch of the Voice to 
be ſtrong and clear, the Articulation diſtin, the Utter- 
ance flow, and the Manner peremptory. This is the 
proper Manner of pronouncing the Commandments in 
RT OR. 
Pardoning differs from en in that the latter 
means clearing a Perſon, after Trial, of Guilt ; wherez 9 


- tle 
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| the former ſuppoſes Guilt, and ſighifies merely delivering 
the guilty Perſon from Puniſhment, 'Pardoning requires 
| ſome Degree of Severity of Aſpe& and Tone of Voice; 
| becauſe the pardoned Perſon is not an Object of entire 


unmixed Approbation; otherwiſe its Expreſſion is much 
. the ſame as Granting. (See Granting.) 5 
vr . Arguing requires a cool, ſedate, attentive Aſpect, and 
; a clear, ſlow, emphatical Accent, with much Demonſtra- 
be tion by the Hand: It differs from Teaching, (ſee Teach- 
of ing) in that the Look of Authority is not wanted in ar- 
, uing. 1 | 
= | : Difmiſſng, with Approbation, is done with a kind 
45 Aſpect and Tone of Voiee; the Right Hand, open, 
te ently waved toward the Perſon. With Diſpleaſure, be- 
by ſides the Look and Tone of Voice which fuits Diſplea- 
* ſure, the Hand is haſtily thrown out toward the Perſon 
4 diſmiſſed,” the back Part toward him, the Countenance. 
£ at the ſame Time turned away from him. | 
d RNefuſing, when accompanied with Diſpleaſure, is ex- 
a preſſed nearly in the ſame Way. Without Diſpleaſure, 
ou it is done with a viſible Reluctance, which occaſions the 


g bringing out the Words ſlowly, with ſuch a Shake of the 
4 Head and Shrug of the Shoulders, as is natural upon. 
5s hearing of ſomewhat which gives us Concern: T0 

1 _ Granting, when done with unreſerved Gcod-will, is 
accompanied with a benevolent Aſpect and Tone of 
BY Voice; the Right Hand preſſed to the Left Breaſt, to ſig- 


nify how heartily the Favour is granted, and the Bene- 
= factor's Joy in conferring it. | | 
10 Dependence. (See Modeſty.) | 
* Vieneration, or Worſhipping, comprehends ſeveral Ar- 
8 p ticles, as Aſeription, Confeſſion, Remorſe, Interceſſion, 
le Thankſgiving, Deprecation, Petition, &c. Aſeription 
of Honour and Praiſe to God, and Confeſſion and De- 
Mo precation, are uttered with all that Humility of Looks 
= and Geſture, which can exhibit-the moſt profound Self- 
15 abaſement and Annihilation, before One whoſe Superio- 
7 rity. is infinite. The Head is a little raiſed, but with the 
10 moſt apparent Timidity and Dread; the Eye is lifted, 
10 but immediately caſt down again, or cloſed for a Mo- 
= ment; the Eyebrows are drawn down in the moſt re- 


ſpectful Manner; the Features, and the whole Body and 
Limbs are all compoſed to the moſt profound Gravity; 
. : * 
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one Poſture, continuing, without conſiderable Change: 
during the whole Performance of the Duty. The Knees 
bended, or the whole Body proſtrate, or if the Poſture be 
ſtanding, which Scripture does not diſallow, bending 
forward, as ready to proftrate itſelf, The Arms — 
out, but modeſtly, as high as the Breaſt; the Hands open. 
The Tone of the Voice will be ſubmiſſive, timid, equal, 
trembling, weak, ſuppliant. The Words will be brought 
out with a viſible Anxiety and -Diffidence, approaching to! 
| Hefitation 3 few and flow z nothing of vain Repetition, 
Haranguing, Flowers of Rhetoric, or affected Figures of 
Speech; all Simplicity, Humility, and Lowlineſs, ſuch 
as becomes a Reptile of the Duſt, when preſuming to ad- 
dreſs Him whoſe Greatneſs is tremendous beyond all cre- 
ated Conception. In Interceſſion for our Fellow-Crea«: 
tures, which is preſcribed in Scripture, and in Thankſ- 
giving, the Countenance will naturally aſſume a ſmall 
Degree of Chearfulneſs beyond what it was clothed with: 
in Confeſſion of Sin, and De tion of Puniſhment :; 
But all affected Ornament of Speech, or Geſture in De- 
votion, deſerves the ſevereſt Cenſure, as being ſomewhat: 
much worſe than abſurd. 5 238, od 5 wor, 
. Re/pe for a Superior puts on the Looks and Geſture 
of Modeſty, (See Modefly.) _ © 14 
Hoge brightens the Countenance, arches the Eyebrows, 
gives the Eyes an eager wiſhful Look, opens. the Mouth 
to half a Smile; bends the Body a little forward, the Feet 
equal; ſpreads the Arms, with the Hands open, as to re- 
ceive the Object of its Longings ; the Tone of the Voice 
is eager, and. unevenly inclining to that of Joy, but 
curbed by a Degree of Doubt and Anxiety. Deſire 
differs from Hope, as to Expreſſion, in this Particular, 
that there is more Appearance of Doubt and Anxiety in 
the former than the latter; for it is one Thing to deſire 
what is agreeable, and another to have a Proſpect of ac- 


tually obtaining it. 


Defire expreſſes itſelf by bending the Body forward, 
and ſtretching the Arms towards the Object, as to graſp: 


it ; the Countenance ſmiling, but eager and wiſhful the 
Eyes wide open, and Eyebrows raiſed ; the Mouth open; 
the Tone of Voice ſuppliant, but lively and chearful, 
unleſs there be Diſtreſs as well as Deſire ; the Expreſ- 


| fions fluent and copious; if no Words are uſed, Sighs 
| inſtead of them; but this is chiefly in Diſtreſs. 


Love (ſucceſsful) lights up the Countenance into 
Smiles; the Forehead is ſmoothed and enlarged; the 


| Eyebrows are arched ; the Mouth a little open, and ſmi- 


ling; the Eyes languiſhing, and half-ſhut, dote upon the 
beloved Object. The Countenance afſumes the eager 
and wiſhful Look of Defire, (ſee Defire) but mixed 
with an Air of Satisfaction and Repoſe. The Accents 
are ſoft and winning ; the Tone of Voice perſuaſive, flat- 
tering, pathetic, various, muſical, rapturous, as in Joy. 
(See Foy.) The Attitude much the ſame with that of 
Defire ; ſometimes both Hands preſſed eagerly to the 


Boſom. Love, unſucceſsful, adds an Air of Anxiety 


and Melancholy. (See Perplexity and Melancholy.“ 
Giving, Inviting, Soliciting, and ſuch-like Actions, 
which ſuppoſe ſome Degree of Affection, real or pre- 
tended, are accompanied with much the ſame Looks and 
Geſtures as expreſs Love, but more moderate. | 
. Wonder, or Amazement, (without any other intereſtin 
Paſſion, as Love, Eſteem, Sc.) opens the Eyes, an 
makes them appear very prominent; ſometimes raiſes 
them to the Skies; but ofrener, and more expreſſively, 
fixes them on the Object, if the Cauſe of the Paſſion be 
a preſent and viſible Object, with the Look, all except - 
the Wildneſs, of Fear. (See Fear.) If the Hands hold 
any Thing at the Time when the Object of Wonder a 
pears, they immediately let it drop, unconſcious, and the 
whole Body fixes in the contracted ſtooping Poſture of 
Amazement; the Mouth open; the Hands held up 
open, nearly in the Attitude of Fear. (See Fear.) The 
firſt Acceſs of this Paſſion ſtops all Utterance ; but it 
makes Amends afterwards by a copious Flow of Words 
and Exclamations. _ ; $9 75 
Aamiration, a mixed Paſſion, conſiſting of Wonder, 
with Love or Eſteem, takes away the familiar Geſture 
and Expreſſion of ſimple Love. (See Lowe.) Keeps the 
reſpectlal Look and Attitude. (See Modeſty and Yenera- 
tion.) The Eyes are opened wide, and now and then 
raiſed toward Heaven; the Mouth is opened; the Hands 
are lifted up; the Tone of the Voice rapturous. This 
Paſſion expreſſes itſelf copiouſly, making great Uſe of 
the Figure Hyperbole, - | | 


Gratitude 


| Gratitude puts on an Aſpect full of Compl 


or Love.) If the Object of it is a Character greatly 
uperior, it expreſſes much Submiſſion. (See Madefty.} 
The Right Hand preſſed upon the Breaſt accompanies, 
very properly, the Expreſſion of a ſincere and: hearty 


 Carzfity, as of a Buſy-body, apens the Eyes and 
Mouth, lengthens the Neck, dende the Body forward, 
and fixes it in one Poſture, with the Hands nearly in that 
of Admiration. (See Aamiration, Deſire, Attention, Hope, 


Inquiry, and Perplexity.) e 
_» Per/uafion puts on the Looks of moderate Love. (See 


Love.) Its Accents are ſoft, flattering, emphatical, and 


Wanne 1 5 ee 

Tempting, or Wheedling, expreſſes itſelf much in the 
ſame Way, only carrying the fawning Part to Exceſs, 
Promiſing is expreſſed with benevolent Looks, the Nod 
of Conſent, and the open Hands gently moved toward 
the Perſon to whom the Promiſe is made, the Palms up- 
wards. The Sincerity of the Promiſer may be expreſſed 
by laying the Right Hand gently on the Breaſt. k 
Afectation diſplays itfelt 


racter which the Perſon affects. Affectation of Learning 
gives a ſtiff Formality to the whole Perſon; the Words 
come ſtalking out with the Face of a Funeral Proceſſion, 
and every Sentence has the Solemnity of an Oracle. Af- 
fectation of Piety turns up the goggling Whites of the 
Eyes to Heaven, as if the Perſon were in a Trance, and 
- fixes them in that Poſture ſo long, that the Brain of the 
Beholder grows giddy: Then comes up deep Grum- 
bling, a holy Groan from the lower Parts of the Tho- 
rax; but ſo tremendous in Sound, and ſo long protract- 
ed, that you expect to ſee a Goblin riſe, like an Exha- 
lation through the ſolid Earth. Then he begins to 
rock from Side to Side, or backward and forward, like 
an aged Pine on the Side of a Hill when.a briſk Wind 
blows ; the Hands are claſped together, and often lifted, 
and the Head often ſhaken with fooliſh Vehemence ; 
the Tone of the Voice is canting, or ſing-ſong Lullaby, 
not much diſtant from an 1#:/ Howl, and the Words 
godly Doggrel. Affectation of Beauty, and Killing, 
puts a fine 2 by Turns, into all Sorts of Forms, 
N Appearances, 


\ 


in à thouſand different Ge- 
ſtures, Motions, Airs, and Looks, according to the Cha- 
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Pans; makes 1 * 
of. Abegetien is 98 im or taken 


many and as, ugly Grimaces, Motions,. a 
can be made, and take Care that Nature never peep out, 
and you, repreſent coquettiſh Affectation to the Li 


VI appears by y awni „ doſing, ſnoring, the Head = 


angling ſometimes _ one Side, ſometimes to the other; 


4 oy bars and I. Le e Sinew ofithe | 


ody unftrung, the Eyes heavy or cloſed;; „ if 


aug; crawl — 1 ki Mouth, but: half formed, ſcarce 


audible to any Ear, and broken. off in the Middle by 
powerful Sleep. 
Intoxication ſhows. itſelf by the Eyes half. hut, ſleepy, | 
Kypid, inflamed; an Idiot ſmile; a pF ng Surlinem, 
eQed Bravado, diſgraces the bloated Counteyance ; 
the Mouth open — 7 out Nonſenſe! in Heaps, without 
Articulatian.enough for any Ear to take it in, and un- 
worthy of Attention if it could pe taken in; the Head 
Pegs too wg, for the Neck ; the. Arms angie from 2 
Se they were almoſt cut aw/a | 
* totter and bend at the av a as. —— 
3 
eneral Incapacity, cor me - 
Nan Nature aa = hy brutal. Us 
. 8 or Ra 9 expreſſes. Aſelf aach Rapi- 
terruption, N arſhneſs, and Tre 5 3 
I Neck Fi a, out. aq Head-forward, often nodd- 
d in.a enacing Manner againſt the Obje& 
0 the Paſſion; the Ez es red, inflamed, ſtaring, rolling, 
and ſparkling; the yebrows dra drawn down. 2 them, 
and the Forsbead (ei x . Clouds; the Noſtrils 
ſtretched wide, every Vein g len. every Ms — ſtrain- 
1 the Breaſt heaving, and the Breath feichad hard; the . 
a a ee aa his 2 3 wt toward the 
in agnaſhing Poſture ; the Face bloat... 
ed. 5 © 99s. or ſometimes. almoſt black; the Feet 
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15 eee ex ele i in Het. ab anner, on! 
more moderate; with half Sentences an 2 Lee 
_ uttered haſtily, the up 8 drawn u > difdainfull ly," 
BY aſquint upon he © Objekt of Diſpleaſuffe fe: 

' Malice, or Spite, ſets the Jaws, naſhes' with te 

Teeth; ſends blaſting Flaſhes from og yes; draws the 

Mouth toward the Ears; clenches both Fitts and bends 

the Elbows 1 in a ſtraini Manner. The Tone of Voice 
and Expteſſion are muc the fame with that of 1 
lll but the Pitch not ſo lond. n 
1 : Envy is a little more Adee in its Geltares n 
_ < Malice, but much the fame in Kind. 

"Revenge expreſſes itfelf as Malice. - (Ser Malice. » IM 
- _ -Cruely. (See Anger, Averfion, Malice, and the other ö 
| iraſcible 'Paſſions,) 7 
+ Complaint a 28 When one is under violent badity Pain, 
. diftorts The eatures, almoſt cloſes, the Eycs, ſometinits 
_ raiſes them wiſthfu , .opens the-Mouth, pnaſhes with 
the Teeth, draws 5 p the upper Lip, draws down th 
Head upon the Breaft, and the whole Body together; 
the Arms are violently bent at the Elbows, and the F its 
ſtrongly elenched; the Voice is uttered in Groans, La- 
mentations, and violent Screams. Extreme Torture pro- 
| , Auces Fainting and Death. : 

= Fatigue, from ſevere be gives a general Langour 
do the whole Body; the Countenance is deſected, (See 
N Grief.) The Arms panes? the Body, if fitting 
or lying along be not the Poſture, ſtoops, as in old Age. 
| 00 Dotage.) The FA if walking, are dragged hea- 
vily along, and-ſeem at every Step ready to bend under 
the Weig t of the Body; the Voice is weak, and the 

Words hardly enough articulated to be underſtood. 
Avenſſon, or Hatred, expreſſed to, or of, any Perſon or 
Thing that is 'odious to the Speaker, occaſions his draw- 
ing back; as avoiding the A of what FRE cgi? 4 
Hands, at the ſame Time, thrown-dut: 1 
keep it off; the Face turned away from t hae 277 toward 
which the Hands are thrown but; the Eyes looking 
angrily and aſquint the ſame Way the Hands are dire 
ed the Eyebrows drawn downward ; the up Frog p AT. 
N drm, bot YR the 8 of 1 59 | 
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Looks and Action of Courage 


Hon approved. Exhorting, or n of an Ar- 


my by the General, is expreſſed with 


« 


e Part of the 


1 


. Fealou/y is-a Ferment of Love, 


Rage, Cruelty, e ee if there be any 


other tormenting Paſſion which can agitate the human 


Mind; therefore to expreſs Jealouſy. well, requires that 
one know how to repreſent juſtly. all theſe Paſſions by 
Turns, (ſee. Lewe, Hatred, c. J and often ſeveral cf 


Shame, Anxiety, Suſpicion, Grief; Pity, Envy, Pride, 


them together...” Jealouſy ſhews itſelf by Reſtleſſneſs, 


Peeviſhneſs, Thoughtfulneſs, Anxiety, Abſence of Mind. 
Sometimes it burſts out in piteous Complaint and Weep- 
ing ; then a Gleam of Hope, that all is yet well, lights 


vp the Countenance into a momentary Smile. Imme- 


diately the Face, :clouded with a general Gloom, ſhews 
the Mind overcaſt again with horrid Suſpicions and 
frightful Imaginations. Then the Arms are folded u pon 
the Breaſt ; the Fiſts violently clenched ; the rolling, 
bloody Eyes dart Fury. He hurries to and fro; he has 
no more reſt than a Ship in a troubled Sea, the Sport 


of Winds and Waves. Again he compoſes himſelf a 
little, to reflect on the Charms of the ſuſpected Perſon; 


1 8 to his Imagination like the Sweetneſs of the 

riſing Dawn 

ſents her as falſe as ſhe is fair; then he roars out as one 
on the; Rack, when the cruel Engine rends every Joint, 

and every Sinew burſts ; then he throws himſelt en the 

Ground; he beats his Head againſt the Pavement ; then 
he King up, and with the Look and Action of a Fury 

Burſting hot from the Abyſs, he ſnatches the Inſtrument 

of Death, and, after ripping up the Boſom of the loved, 

ſaſpected, hated, lamented Bake One, he ſtabs himſelf to 

the Heart, and exhibits a ſtriking Proof how terrible a 


Ereature a puny, Mortal. is, when agitated by an infer- 
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 Dorage, or infirm old Age, Mews itfelf by Talkitve- 
neſs, boaſting of the pat, 'Hollownefs of Eyes and 


Cheeks, Dimnefs of Sight, Deafneſs, Tremor of Voice, 
che Accents, thro” Default of Teeth, ſcarce intelligible ; 
Hams weak, Knees tottering, Head paralytic, hollow 


Coughing, frequent ExpeRoration, breathleſs Wheezing, 

Fee the Body ſtooping under the mfp. 
ble Load of Years, which ſoon will craſh it into t 

uft from whence it had its Origin. 

' Folly, chat is, of a natural Idiot, gives the Face an habi- 


tual thoughtleſs brainleſs Grin; the Eyes dance from Ob- 
jectto Object, without fixing ſteadily upon any one; athou- 


% 


ſand different and incoherent Paſſions, Looks, Geſtures, 


Speeches, and Abſurdities, are played off NET ot, 
1 


. Diftra#tion opens the Eyes to a frightful Wideneſs; 
rolls them haſtily and widely from Object to Object; 
diſtorts every Feature; gnaſhes with the Teeth J àgitates 
all the Parts of the Body; rolls in the Duſt; foams at 
the Mouth; utters, with hideous Bellowings, Execra- 


tions, Blaſpbemies, and all that is fierce and outrageous ; 


ruſhes furiouſly on all who approach; and, if not re- 
firained, tears its own Fleſh, and deftroys itſelf 
 Sichne/s has Infirmity and Feebleneſs in every Motion 
and Utterance; the Eyes dim and almoſt cloſed; Cheeks 
pale aud hollow); the Jaw fallen ; the Head hung down, 


as if too heavy to be ſupported by the Neck; a generat 


Inertia prevails; the Voice trembling ; the Utterance 


' through the Noſe; every Sentence accompanied with a 
.Groan ; the Hand ſhaking, 'and the Knees tottering un- 


der the Body, or the Body ſtretched helpleſs on the Bed. 
' Fainting produces a ſudden Relaxation of all that holds 
the Human Frame together, every Sinew and A r 
unſtrung; the Colour flies from the Vermillion: Cheek ; 
the ſparkling Eye grows dim; down the Body drops, 


* as helpleſs, and as ſenſeleſs as a Maſs of Clay, to which, 


by its Colour and Appearance, it ſeems haſtening to re- 


ſolve itſelf, Which ſeads me to conclude with _ 


Death, the awful End of all Fleſh, which exhibits no+ 
thing in Appearance different from what I have been juſt 


deſcribing; for Fainting continued ends in Death; 


Subject almoft too ſerious to be made a Matter of artif 
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Lower Degrees of every Paſſion are to be expreſſed by 


more moderate Exertions of Voice and Geſture, as every 


public Speaker's Diſerecon vill ſugpeto him. | 
Mixed Paſſions, or Em̃otions of t 


Grief and Love: It is therefore evident that a correct 
Speaker muſt, by his Looks and Geſtures, and by the 


Tone and Pitch of his Voice, expreſs both Grief and 


Love in expreſſing Pity ; and ſo of the reſt. 


© There may be other Humours or Paſſions beſides theſe, ö | 


which a Reader or Speaker may have Occaſion to expreſs, 
but theſe are the principal. And though it may be al- 


ledged that ſome of theſe Paſſions or Humours are ſuch. 
as hardly ever come in the Way of the Speaker at the 
Bar, in the Pulpit, or either Houſe of Parliament, it 


does not therefore follow that the Labour of ſtudying and 


practiſing the proper Ways of expreſſing them is uſeleſs; 

on the contrary, every Speaker will find his Account in 
enlarging his Sphere of Practice. A Gentleman may not 
have Occaſion every Day to dance a Minuet; but he has 


Oecaſion to go into Company every Day, and he will go 
into a Room with much the beiten Grace for his nt 
learned to dance in the moſt elega c 
Orator may not have actual Occafion t expreſs Anger, 

alouſy, Malice, and ſome few others of the more vie- 


lent Paſſions, for which 8 Rules; but he: 


will, by applying his Organs of Elocution to expreſs 


them, acquire a maſterly Eaſe and Fluency in expreſſing 
| — — Occaſion to expreſs. 8 


It is to be remembered that the Action, in expreſſin 


the various Humours and Paſſions ſor which I have 2 


and Cireumſtances of the Character. Violent Anger, or 


Rage, for Example, is to be expreſſed with great! Agita- 
tion (ſee Anger,]; but the Rage of an infirm old Man; 


of a Woman, and of a Vouth, are all different from one 


another, and from that of a Man in the Flower of his 


Age, as every Speaker's Diſeretion will ſuggeſt. A Hero 
may ſnew Fear or Senſibility of Pain; but not in the ſame 
Manner as a Girl would expreſs thoſe Senſations. Grief 
may be expreſſed by a. Perſon reading a melancholy 
Story, or Deſcription, in a Room; it may be ated upon 
the Stage; it ma are ab upon by the Pleader: 
R 3 | 


— 


* 


he Mind, require a 
mixed Expreſſion. - Pity, for Example, is compoſed of 


nt Manner. The 
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_ - nels, he ſpreads his Arms, and his Looks are all Benevo- 
lence; if he threatens the Vengeance of Heaven againſt 


A N . 
* N 


% 


may have a Place in a Sermon. The Paſſiom 
Judgment, the Manner 
in each of theſe Speakers. 

Speaker does not make a Movement of 


g it wülde 


” 


of expre 


Lamb or Feature for which he has not a Reaſon. If he 
addreſſes Heaven, he looks upward ; if he ſpeaks to his 


Fellow-Creatures, he looks round upon'them-; the Spirit 
of what he ſays, or is ſaid to- him, appears in his Look. 
If he expreſſes Amazement, or would excite it, he lifts up 
his Hands and Eyes; if he invites to Virtue and Happi- 


Vice, he bends his Eyebrow into Wrath, and menaces with 


his Arm and Countenance. He does not needleſly ſaw the 
Air with his Arm, nor ſtab himſelf with his Finger. He 


does not clap bis Right Hand upon his Breaſt, unleſs he- 


ſcience,. or ſomewhat ſentimental. - He does not ſtart: 


back, unleſs he wants to expreſs Horror or Averſion. 
He does not come forward, but when he has Occaſion to 


folicit. He does not raiſe his Voice, but to expreſs: 
ſomewhat pecuharly emphatical. He does not lower it,, 


but to contraſt tl raiſing of it. His Eyes, by Turns, 


according to the Humour of the Matter he has to expreſs,. 
ſparkle Pury, brighten into Joy, glance Diſdain, melt. 


into Grief, frown Diſguſt and: Hatred, languiſh. into- 


Love, or glare Diſtrattion. ite; SY 

There is an Error which is too inoonſiderately received: 
by many judicious Perſons, viz that a public Speaker's 
ſhewing himſelf to be in Earneſt, will alone fecure him 
of duly affecting his Audience. Were this true, the en- 
thuſiaftic Rant of the Fanatic, who it often very much 
in Earneſt, ought to pleaſe the Judicious; in whom, on- 
the contrary, we know it excites only Laughter or Pity. 
It is granted that Nature is the Rule by which we are to- 
ſpeak, and to judge of Propriety in Speaking; and every 
public Speaker, who faithfully. follows that univerſaE 
Guide, commands Attention and Approbation: But a 
Speaker may, either thro* ineurable natural Deficiency, 
or by deviating into ſome incorrigible Abſurdity of Man 


ner, expreſs the real and the warm Sentiments of his- 


Heart in ſuch an aulw ard Way, as ſhall effectually defeat 
his whole Deſign upon thoſe who hear him, an render: 
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MARKS of #e PASSIONS. [39], 
- kimfelf the Object of their Ridicule. It is not enough, 
as Quintilian' ſays, to be a human Creature to make a | 
Speaker: As, on one Hand, it is not true that a N 
ker's ſhewing himſelf in Earneſt is alone ſufficient, 
fo, on the other, it is certain that, if he does not ſeem to 
be in Earneſt, he cannot but fail of his Defign. 
There is a true Sublime in Delivery, as in the other 
mitative Arts, in the Manner as well as in the Matter 
of what an Orator delivers. As in Poetry, Painting, 
Sculpture, Mufic, and the other Elegancies, the true 
Sublime conſiſts in a Set of maſterly, large, and noble 
Strokes of Art, ſuperior to florid Littlenefs, ſo it is in 
Delivery. The Accents are to be clear and articulate, 
every Syllable ſtanding off from that which is next to it, 
ſo that they might be numbered as they proceed. The 
Inflections of the Voiee are to be ſo diſtinctly ſuited to 
the Matter, that the Humour or Paſſion might be known | 
by the Sound of the Voice only, where there could not 
be one Word heard; and the Variations are to be, like 
the full-ſwelling Folds of the Drapery in a fine Picture = 
or Statue, bold, free, and forcible. - e 
. True 3 does not wait for cool Approbation: 
Rke irrefiſtible Beauty, it tranſports, it raviſhes, it com- 
mands the Admiration of all who are within its Reach: If | 
it allows us Time to eritieiſe, it is not genuine; itought 
to hurry us out of ourſelves, to engage and fwallow up 
our whole Attention; to drive every Thing out of our 
Minds, beſides the Subject it would hold forth, and the 
Point it wants to carry. The Hearer finds himſelf as 
unable to refiſt it, as to blow out a Conflagration wit 
the Breath of his Mouth, or to ſtop the Stream of a River 
with his Hand ; his Paſſions are no longer his own; the 
Orator has taken Poſſeſſion of them, amd, with ſuperior: . 
Power, works them to whatever he pleaſes | 
There is no earthly Object _—_— of making ſuch 
various and ſuch forcible Impreſſions upon the human 
Mind as a conſummate Speaker. In viewing the artifi- 
cial Creations, which flow from the Pencil of a Raphae!, - 
the critical Eye is indeed delighted to a high Pitch, and 
the Delight is rational, becauſe it flows from Sources un- 
kpown to Beings below the rational Sphere; but the Ear 
remains wholly ugengaged and unentertained, -' 
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In liſeni > to-the Renter of Corellis Gininiantiand | 
Handel; th Flood of Pleaſure which pours upon the Ear 
is almoſt = much for human Nature. And Muſic ap- 
plied to expreſs the Sublimities of Poetry, as in the Ora- 
torio of ret and the Allegro and Penſoraſo, yields a 
Pleaſure ſo truly rational, that a Plato or a Focratet need 
vot be aſhamed to declare their Senſibility of it. But 
here again the Eye has not its Gratification ; for the- 
Opera (in which Action is joined with Muſic, in order to 
entertain the Eye at the ſame Time with the Ear) I muſt 
beg Leave, with all due Submiſſion to the Taſte of the 
Great, to conſider as a forced Conjunction of two Things, 
which Nature does not allow to go together; for it never 
will be other than unnatural to ſee- Heroes fighting, com- 
manding, threatening, lamenting, and _—_ ein- 
the Warblings of an Italian Song. 
It is only the elegant Speaker who can at once Wale 
the Eye with the View of its moſt amiable. Object, the 
human Form in all its Glory; the Ear, with the Original 
of all Muſic; the Underſtanding, with its proper natural; 
Food,” the Knowledge of important 'Truth; and the Ima- 
ination, with all that, in Nature or in Art, is beautiful, ä 
5 or wonderful: For the Orator's Field is the! 
Uniyerſe, and his Subjects are all that is known of God 
and his Works; of ſuperjor-Natures; Good and Els. 
and their Works; and of Terreſtrials, and their s. 
In a conſummate Speaker, whatever there is cer 
real Dignity or Beauty, the Majeſty of the human Face. 
divine, the Grace of Action, the piercing Glace, or: 
atle Languiſh, or fiery Flaſh of the Eye; whatever of 
fively Paſſion, or ſtriking Emotion of Mind; whatever+ 
of, fine Imagination, of wiſe Reflection, or irreſiſtible 
Reaſoning; whatever of excellent in humaq Nature, all. 
that the Hand of the Creator has impreſſed, of his own” 
Image, upon the nobleſt Creature we are acquainted 
with, all this appears in the conſummate Speaker to the- 
higheſt Advantage: And whoever is Proof againſt.ſuch a 
Diſplay of all that is noble in human Nature, muſt have 
neither Eye, nor Ear, nor Paſſion, Nor ane, nat. 
Ta — nor Underſtanding. 
| have. it may be alledged that a great deal; of- has 
5. or ction, at the Bar or in the Pulpit, eſpecially the 
latter, is not wanted, nor is quite in Cha racter, it is yet 
ce. tain 
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proper Attitude, The Eyes are not to be rolled along 


kertain chat there is no Part of the Mati that has not its 


the Ceiling, as if the Speaker thought himſelf in Daty 
bound to take Care how the Flies Pte themſelves; 


nor are they to be conſtantly caſt down upon the Ground, 


as if he were before his Judge receiving Sentence o 
Death; nor to be fixed upon one Point, as if he faw a 
Ghoſt. The Arms of the Preacher are not to be need- 
leſly thrown out as if he were drowning in the Pulpit, or 
brandiſhed after the Manner of the antient Pugiles, or 
Boxers, exercifing themſelves by fighting with their own 
Shadow, to prepare them for the Oꝶmpic Conteſts ; nor, 
on the contrary, are his Hands to be eted up, nor 
his Arms to hang by his Sides, as lank as if they were 
both withered. The Head is not to ſtand fixed, as if the 
Speaker had-a perpetual Criek in his Neck ; nor 1s'it to 
nod at every third Word, as if he were acting Jupiter, 
or his would- be Son Alexander. 1 
A judicious Speaker is Mafter of ſuck a Variety of de- 
cent and natural Motion, and has ſuch Command of At- 
titude, that he will not be long enough in one Poſture to 
offend the Eye of the Spectator. The Matter he has to 
1 will ſuggeſt the Propriety of changing, from 
ime to Time, his Look, his Poſture, his Motion, and 

Tone of Voice, which, if they were to continue too long 
the ſame, would become tedious and irkfome to the Be- 
holders ; yet he is not to be every Moment changing 
Poſture like a Harlequin, nor throwing his Hands, about 
as if he were ſhewing Legerdemain Tricks. N 

Above all Things, the public Speaker is never to for- 
get the great Rule, Ars ef? celare Artem. It would be in- 
finitely more pleaſing to fee a public Speaker deliver 
himſelf with as little Motion, and no better Attitude, 
than thoſe of an Egyptian Mummy, than that he diſtort 
himſelf into all the Violations of Decorum which Aﬀec- 
tation 2 Art, ſeen through, is execrable. 

Modeſty ought ever to be conſpicuous in the Behaviour 
of all who are obliged to exhibit themſelves before the 
= of the Public. Whatever of Geſture or Exertion of 

oice ſuch Perſons uſe, they ought to appear plainly to 
be drawn into them by the Importance, Spirit, or Hu- 
mour of the Matter. If the Speaker uſes any Arts of. © 
Delivery whick appear plainly to be ſtudied, the —m 


* i 


% 


— 


"Fel "= 8 8 A x, e.. 


Speakers utter Thoughts ſo trifling as to be hardly worth 
uttering. at all!. wy 


| ene but e * I Wo, t e 


* E 
* 
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will be, Fs his aukward Attempt to work upon the Pa 
lions of his Hearers, by. Means of which he is not ME 
ſter, will render him odious and conterhptible to them. 
With what {iff and pedantic Solemnity, e ſome publi 


What unnatural ' and whſuitabl b 
Tones of Voice and Gefficulations do others apply in 
delivering what, by their Manner of delivering, one 
would be apt to queſtion not only whether it is their 1 
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Nos Greatneſs ſecure Perſons of Rank Queſtioniag | 
from Infirmities either of Body or Mind ? 
Will the Head-ach, the Gout, or Fever, ſpare, 

a Prince any more than a Subject? When old 
Age comes to lie heavy“ upon him, will his 
Engineers relieve him of the Load? Can his 
Guards and Centinels , by doubling and Fear. 
trebling cheir Numbers and their Watch- n 
fulneſs, prevent the Approach of Death ? Nay, 

if Jealouſy, or even IIl-humour, diſturb his N 
Happineſs, will the Cringes of his fawning At- 
tendants reſtore his Tranquillity.? What * 
fort has he in reflecting, (if he can make the 
Reflection) while the Cholie, like Promi heus s 
Vulture, tears his Bowels, that he is under a 
Canopy of Crimſon Velvet fringed with Gold.? 

When the Pangs of the Gout or Stone extort Anguiſh. 
from him Screams of Agony, do the Titles of 
Highneſs or Majeſty come ſweetly into his Kar? 

If he is agitated with Rage 1, does the Sound Boaſting, 
of Serene or Moſt Chriſtian prevent his ſtaring, 
reddeping, and gnaſhing with his Teeth like a 
Madman ? Would not uin e of the Tooth-,, ntempt. 
N an ou — 1 erior, make the * 
mighty Cæſar forget. chat he was Emperor of 

the World? - FDorraigne.] {ci of fark FEAST Rn 


. * 
n Fl ; 4 1 * * 
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5 BEDS ALT, * - : 


* The Word beavy to be dragged. out as expre. 
Diftreſs., See Complaining, p. [34]: Vp rage FI 
J This Sentence [Can his Guards, &c.] to be ſpoken. 


# 89 * 
* 


vith Fear, See Fear, p. L460. 
Þ If be is agitated, Ec. to be ſpoken full-g 
Boaſt ng, See Boaſting, p. Tot” ALES 


. 5 : & 3) . ets e 


eee ee 

1 ADORATIQN. poop 

nner: Morning Hymn. e 
Book V. Ver. 153.3 


Vern, PPHESE we are thy glorious Warks, Pont 


OS Almighty ! 'Thine _ univerſal Frame, 
| Admiration Thus "wondrous fair! "Thyſelf® * how. wondrous 
then 


„Unſpeskable! Who firſt - yay 
. us inviſiþle, or di Amy n. 1 NN 


7 Y 
q ITS; 1 
. 
Ry 


In theſe thy loweſt Works, yet theſe ehe | 


Love, with Thy Goodneſs, beyond Thought, and Pow's. 

Veneration. _ 2 85 . pag an. 3 77 TS 
can tell, ye 0 ig 

9 N ye behold Þ and. with Songs 
choral Symphonies, Day n 

| 2 75 his Throne rejoĩcing. 1 / Ve in Hevn! 
0 Earth join all ye Creatures ta ex toll 

3 . Kin hl, Him midi, and wilder. 
Faireſt of Stars, aſt j in n che Train of Night, 

If better thou belong not to the Dy n, 

ors Pledge of Day, chat crown the bb 


Wich 5hy bright, Cixcler] Praiſe kim: In, b 


95 While Momaricy, ha ſnext Hour of e 
> 2 


1 Tus bow wo 8 e. The Sele, in 


Proſe, -woul be, © If by Works be fo wonderfully, ex- 
- 3. ble N 


& cellent, thine own ori ind] Excellence is u 


and inconceivable.” It is not, 1 believe, generally un- 


derſtood ſo, elſe Readers would not 133 heard many) 
make a Pauſe between the Word and unſpeakable, - 
The Reader need ſcarce be told that ſuch Matter 

ought to be expreſſed CO e Oe? 
qu of Unerance as poflib e. 
* N Ye in Heav'n,” This is LN ill pointed. 
Theſe Words are a com e Senten e Meaniog 


is, % 1 call on you [Angels] to praiſe God in your cele- 


40 ti abitation,” Aud then the Poet goes on 
eee, Tk AY 


88 * 1 * . 
** 3 
. 3 
. 


ee 
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Pr 


OD ng „ ry jos hs 


In thy eternal Courſe, both when thou climb'ſt, 


Wo RE ADING. 469 


$ = 820 of this great World both Eye: a | 
and Sou 

Acknowledge Him thy greater. Sound his Lowly Sub- 

Praiſe miſſion, 


And when high Noon haſt gain'd, and when 
thou fall'ft. 
mou. 5g now meet'ft the offent Sun, now Rapture, 
With the fix'd Stars, fix'd in their Sphere on 
1 
And ye f five other wand'ring Orbs, that move 
In myſtic Dance, not without Song ! reſound - 
His Praiſe, who out of Darkneſs call'd up its | 
Air, and ye Elements, the eldeſt Birth 
Of Nature's Womb, that in Quaternion run 
Perpetual Circle, multiform, „„ 
And nouriſh all Things; let your cealeleſs 
Change \ 
Vary to our great Maker Bill new Praiſe. 
Ye Miſts and Exhalations, that now riſe a 
From Hill or ſteaming Lake, dulky or grey, Te 
Till the Sun paint your fleecy Skirts with Gall, „ 
In Honour to the World's great Author riſe; , - +, 
Whether to deck with Clouds th' uncelour'd Sky, 5 
Or cheer with falling Show'rs the thirſty, - | 
Ground, 1 OE 
Rifing, or falling, ti ſill advance his Praiſe. 0 
His Nee, ye Winds, that from four Quarters 
=. 
Breathe ſoft or loud; and wave your Tops,! ye 
Pines, pros 
With ev'ry Plant, i in Sign of Worſhip wave. © : 
Fountains, and ye that warble, as ye low, , _ 3 
Melodious Murmurs, warbling tune his Praiſe. e 
Join Voices, all ye ſiving Souls. Ye Birds, 
That ſinging up to Heav'n's high Gate aſcend, 
Bear on your Wings, and in your Notes, his” — 


5 he x 
„ * D | Pi renret 


92 Thos, Sun, of this, Ce. to be ſpe 
more ore rotundo, or full-mouthed, than the 
image the ſtupendous Greatneſs of a World of Fire eq — 1 
a ſuppoſed by ame, to a Million of Earths, 


_ 


4 2 


X. 


146} Ex A M. PLES 


Ye that in, Waters,glide, and. ye that walk, 
Fhe Earth, and ſtately tread, or lowlycreep. 
e if. I be Glont, Morn or Bv'n,. . 
To Hill, 1 Fountain, or freſh, Shade 
Made Vocal by m Sang: and. taught, his Praiſe, 
tm, Hail univerſal Lord! [ be bounteous ſtill, 
Fo give us only Good ; and if the Night 
Have gather d ought, of Evil. or, 5 75 
* it, as now the FINE the Dark ck ONS. | 


; 1 | i — 


. 4 2 þ x * op 


Con Rur r of 4 eee Objeas of Purfuit. 
[From Mr. Pore's Es8ay on Max.) 
Teaching, Onour and Shame from no Condition cite. 
| "AQ well your Part: There all the Ho- 
nour lies 
N | Fortune in Men has ſome ſmall Dif rence made; 
One flaunts in Rags, one flutters in Brocade; 
The Cobler apron'd, and the Parſon gown des 
The Friar hooded, and the Monarch. crown'd: 
| Queſtioning © 19855 a more (you cry) than Crown and 
owl k“ 
Informing. * I'. tell yon, Friend ! 7 A "ifs tus and a Fool, 
Teaching. You'll find, if once the wiſe Man acts the Monk, 
Or, Cobler- like, the Parſon will be drunk. 
e a mo makes the Man, and v Want of it the 
þ 2 1 SHOW; 
Lo The reſt is all but Leather, or . 
. Stock o er with Titles, and hung round with 
Strings, 
That thou may ſt be by Kings, or Whores & 
Kings. 
Contempt, Boaſk the; ure Blood of an iluflrious Race: 
In Quiet from Lucrece to Lucrece. 
But 55 your Father's Worth if your's you rate, 
Count, me thoſe only,who were good and great. 
Go! if your antient, but ignoble Blood 
Has crept thro Scoundfels ever ſince the Flood ; 
Go! 
| This Line * _ tell you, Budi „Gerl. may be 
expreſſed i 1 A Sart af important Half-whiſper, and with 
Wen led an an Nods, f Fa grand Seq may] 


— 


with 


dl. 
Go! 
ay be 


r i f 4 N 61 «al 


b and pretend your Family is ne way 
8 


Nor own your Fathers Have Wen 
What can ennoble Sots, or Slaves, or N 
Alas not all the Blood of alf the Howard. fo 


Loo next on Greatheſs, Say, Where GN wt 
eg nee 


OY 


Where, but among the Herbes and the Wile. | Scterivg, © 
Heroes are all the Hate, it Is agreed, | 
From Maredovia's Madman to the Seele. contempt . 


The whole ſtrange Purpoſe of thelr e 1 
Or make —an Enemy. of all Mankind. _ 
Not 6he looks backward; onward Mill he op 


Yet ne'er looks forward farther than his. RE 
No leſs alike the Politic and Wife ; e 
+ All fly, flow Things with wen NOI "8 

Men in their looſe, unguarded Hours they take, 

Not that themſelves are wiſe, but others weak. | 
But grant that thoſe can conquer, theſe can cheat, Remonſtras 


"Tis Phraſe abſurd to call a Villain great. „ting. 
Who wickedly is wiſe; or madly Brave, Averſion, 
Is but the more a Fool, the more aKnave; 

Who noble Ends by noble Means obtains, - Approba- 


Or, failing, ſmiles in Exile or in Chains, vous 
Like good Aurelias let him reign, or bleed 9 | 
Like Socrates, that Man is great indeed. | 
What's Fame ? A fancy'd Life in other's Superior 
Breath; _— 
A A Thing beyond us, ev'n before our Death. 
Juſt what you hear's your own; and what's un- 
known, 
The fame (my Lord) if Tal s- or your own. 
All that we feel 1 of it begins and ends 


In the ſmall Circle of our Foes or Friends; 


To all beſides as much an empty Shade, 
An Eugene living, as a . deads 


. 5 | Alike: 


* I have EY a Ps after make, though * to 


general Rules, to mark the Antitheſis between find and 
take more diſtinctly. 


T © All ly, flow Things,” to be pronounced | 
flowly, and with a 'cunniig Lot. "© 


t © A' that we feel,” Se. to be efſed with the 
Right Hand laid upon the Breaſt, n 


AS 


a) EXAMPLES 


Alike or when, or where they ſhone, or ſhine, 
: Or on the Rxbicon, or on the Rhine. 
Contempt. A Wit's a Feather, and a Chief a Rod; 
Approba- An honeſt Man's the nobleſt Work of God. 
on. Fame but from Death a Villain's Name can fave, 
Kverfion. As Juſtice tears his Body from the Grave; 
Blaming, When what t'Oblivion better were reſign d, 
Is hung on high to poiſon half Mankind. 
Superior All Fame 1s foreign, but of true Deſert, 
Neglect. Plays round the Head, but comes not to the 
| Heart *. 
One hit approving Hour whole Years out- 
| | wei 
8 Of ſtupid Starers, and of loud 88 3 
Admiration And more true Joy Marcellus exil'd feels, 
Contempt, Than Ceſar with a Senate at his Heels. 
Queſtioning ; In Parts ſuperior what Advantage lies? 
ReſpeRt Tell (for you can) whar is it to be wiſe ? 
' *Tis but to know how little can be known, 
To ſee all other's Faults, and feel our own: 
Condemn'd in Bus'neſs, or in Arts, to drudge - 
Without a Second, and without a Judge. 
Truths would you teach, or ſave a ſinking Land, 
All fear, none aid you, and few underſtand. 
Suffering. Painful Pre-eminence ! Yourſelf to view | 
| Above Life's Weakneſs, and it's Comforts too. 
Arguing. | Bring then theſe Bleflings to a ſtrict Account; 
Make fair Deductions; ſee to what they mount. 
How much of other each is ſure to coſt ; 
How each for other oft is wholly loſt ; 
How inconſiſtent greater Goods with theſe; 8 
Hotv ſometimes Life is riſqu d, and always Eaſe; 
Think. And if till fuch Things thy Envy call, 
Queſtioning Say, would ' thou be the Map to whom they 
n 
To ſi den for Ribbands, if tou art ſo filly, | 
Contempt, Mark how they grace Lord Unbra or Sir Bilh. 
Is yellow Dirt the Paſſion of thy Life ? 
Look but on VWs or on. Gripus Wife. 


Concern, 


s.; 


„ , comes not to the Heart,” to be woken with 
the Right Hand laid upon the Breaft, And Mar- 
Weller exil'd feels,” below. Hy. 


e, 


fe READING. [49] 
Tf Parts allure thee, 1 ſhin'd, 


The wiſeſt, brighteſt, meaneſt of Mankind: 
Or raviſh'd with the whiſtling of a Name, 


See Cromwell damn'd to everlaſting F ame: 


If all united thy Ambition eall, 


From antient Story learn to ſcorn them all. 
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IV. 


SERIOUS ME DITATIGR. 


[From Dr. Younc's Night-Thoughts.] - 
HE Clock ſtrikes One, We take no a 


Note of Time, ; 


It is the Knell of my departed Hours. 
Where are they ?—With the Years beyond the 


Flood. 


It is the Signal that Geib Diſpatch. 25 
How much is ſtill to dol my Hopes and Fears 


| Bat by it's Loſs. To give it then a Tongue 
Is wiſe in Man. As if an Angel ſpoke, 
I. feel the ſolemn Sound. If heard aright, 


Start up alarm'd, and o'er Life's narrow Verge 
Look down what ?—A fathomleſs Abyſs. | 
How poor, how rich, how abject, how zopult, Admiration® 


How complicate, how wonderful is Man! 


How paſſing wonder he who made him ſuch! 
Who center'd in our Make ſuch ſtrange Ex- 


tremes, 


From different Natures marvellouſſy mixt, . 


Connexion exquiſte of diſtant Worlds! 


Diftinguifh'd Link in Being's endleſs Chain, 
Midway from nothing to the One Supreme. - 


A Beam Ethereal. ſully'd and abforpt! 
Tho' ſully'd and diſhonour'd, ſtill divine! 


Dim Miniature of Greatneſs abſolute ! 


Helpleſs immortal! Inſect infinite! 


A Worm! a God! I tremble at myſelf! | 
What can preſerve my Life? Or what deſtroy? 
An Angel's Arm can't ſnatch me from the Grave. 


_— of — can't confine me there. 


TAY 


An Heir of Glory! A frail Child of Duſt! 


* * 4 


Concern, 


Contempt. 


Averſion. 


Teaching. 


Va. 


* 


a | 1 
s 8 
. 
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tel DXAMPLES 


| l 1 i 15555 8 24 . 92 1 
Ft IT VARIOUS: CHARACTERS: 
MST (From: M. Pope Mon al Ess ATS. Epiſt. it 
Oo 9, I'S from. high. Life high. Characters are 
Kick dravn.: - | 
wr bo A Saint i Crape is twice a Saint in 1a: 
A judge is juſt; a Chanc' lor — juſter ſtill; 
A Gownman learn'd; a Biſhop what you willy. 
Wiſe, if a Miniſter ; but if a King, : 
More 740 more juſt, more rd more ewry 
a hing— 

"Fin Edacation forms the common Mind ; 

aſt as the Twig is bent the Tree's inclin d. 

+ Boaſtful and rough your firſt Son is a Squire; 
Smoothing. The next a Tradeſman meek, and much Sy: 
Strutting · Tom ſtruts a Soldier, open, bold, and brave; 
gneaking · Will ſneaks a Scriv'ner, an exceeding Knave. 
Pride. Is he a Churchman? Then he's fond of Pow'r; J | 


— 


c Formality. A 2uaker e? Sly, A Preſbyterian. d? Sour. 
<Peeviſhn. A ſmart Freethinker ? All Things in an Hour. 

| Hoppe by Manners with Fortunes, Humours turn with 
OO”. 7 Climes, 

Tenets with. Books, and principles with Times 
Search then the ruling Paſſion. There alone 
The Wild are conſtant, and the Cunning known. 

This Clue, once found, unravels all the reſt; 
The Proſpect clears, and Wharton ſtands confelt 3 
© Contempt: Wharton ? the Scorn © and Wonder f of. our 
f Admira- Days, 
gon. Whoſe N Paſſion was the Luft of Praiſe. 
Born with whate'er.could win it from the Wiſe, 
Eagerneſs, Women gud. Fools muſt like him, or he 127 
* Though: net Linedromela Deferiptions or Charace 
ters, they may be expreſſed with Action, almoſt as if they 
were Speeches. This firſt Line, © Boaſtful and rough,” 
Se. may be ſpoken with the Action of. Boaſting, See 
Boofling, p. 27. The next with that of Tempting. See 
Tempting, p. 32-—— The Soldier's Character may be re» 


preſented by the Arms a-kimbo, the Lips pouting out, | 
and. a 'bluftering, Manner of reading the Line. The Scri- 


vener s with the Eyes turn'd a-ſquint, a low Voice, and - 


the Action of Shame. See Shams, p. 26. The aker' "Se 
with the Words ſpoken through the Noſe, and chte,“ 


pearance of Affectation gf.Pirty, See An, 9 
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Jer READING. Ii 


Tho” wond'ring Senates hung on all he ſpoke, - 1 
The Club moſt hail him Mafter of the Joke. Contemęt. 

Shall Parts ſo various aim at nothing new * 8 _- 2 

He'll ſhine a Tull and a Milnot too 

Then turns repentant, and his God adores " 

With the ſame Spirit as he drinks and whores. 

Enough if all around him but admire, 

| And now the Punk applaud; and now the Friar. 

_* A Salmon's Belly, Hellus * was thy Fate f. REN 

The Doctor call'd ee all Help too late. Prepidation 


«« Mercy (cries Hellus] Mercy on my Soul! Deprecation. | 
Ins: chere no Hope ?—Alas!/—then hs the Grief, with- 


owl t.“ — Sickneſs. 
66 0 ious! In Woollen! Twould a Saint Averſon 
% provoke.“ 


(Were the laſt Words that poor Narciſſa ſpoke) 

No let a charming Chintz and Bruſſelt Lace Weaknefs, 
« Wrap theſe cold Limbs, and ſhade this life- | 
ne 

„One need not, ſure, be oat; tho one's dead; 
And — Betty — give this Cheek —a little Red.“ Expiriogs. 
1 _ Courtier ſmooth, who forty Years had. 

. in'd' 5 

An humble Servant to all Humankind: ; 

Juſt brought out this, when ſcarce his Tongue 
could ſtir, | 
4 „ IScabere I'm going—T could—ſerve you, © Girllity, 

« Toive and I deviſe (old Eucho ſaid; Th 
And heb d) « my Lands and Tenements to „ 

« Your Money, Sir?“ — % My Money, Sir !— 
„ What—all ? | 
Gs N muſt”—(then wept)—T give it Weepings. 
66 P an PP; 

„The Manor, Sir“ The. Manor“ Hold” 
 —(hecry'd) 
9 5 not part with char” —and Weakneſs, 
, 3 4 | 

And 


*- Engliſh Readers may not pepe know-that-Helluo oo 


fgnifies Glutton. 
That is, a Surfeit of freſh Salmon was thy Death. 
EM Glutton will indulge Appetite (fo indeed will 
habitual . Offender in every 9) in anode all 
dences: | 


—_— 


ben EXAMPLES 


55 And you, brave Cobbam ! at your lateſt Breath 
- Shall feel your raling Paſſion ſtrong in n 
Such in that Moment, as in all the paſt, 
eden, «© O ſave my Country, | Heay' n We mall be 
5 voa laſt. 
— rod ortentooencemn geen dence 
ö VE. tf 
AnxittTY, RRS 0LUTION. | 


Cato ſitting in a thoughtful Poſture. In his 
Fand Plato's Book on the Immortality of the 
e Soul. A drawn Sword on the Table by him. 
Alter a long Parſe, he lays down the Book 
„ ot ſpeaks. 


Deep Con- NT mult be ſo— Plato, thou reaſor/t 5 
ono” Tenet this pleaſing 1 this * 
VW 
5 This Longing after Immortality ?) 8 
„ Or whence this ſecret Dread and ward Horror 
Þefire, Of falling into nought? Why ſhrinks the Soul- 
Fear. Back on herſelf, and ſtartles at Def ruction? 
e Divinity that ſtirs within us. 
3 Tis Heaven itſelf that points out an Hereafter, 
And intimates Eternity to Man. 
x Satisfac- 4 Eternity! — thou pleaſing —dreadfal » 
tion. Thoug ht !— 
_ FApprobe- Through hat Variety of uatry'd Being, 
3 Through what new Scenes and Changes muſt 
* we pals ? 
The gs the unbounded Proſoc& lies before 


Angier But "ra e Clouds, and Darkneſs reſt upon it. 


i Courage. 1 Here will Thold. K If there's a en above 
* "XA us; 5 f 


tion. And that there is, all Nature: cries: 3 | 
| Through all her Works He muſt delight in 
2 Wikia... | 
SarifaAtion And that, which He delights i in, mutt be 195 . 
But 


this fond Defite, may be ſpoken with the Right 
197 laid on the Breaſt, 
+ Eternity !—thou-plealing,”” &c. requires an the 
- faxed, with profound T MCT on one SA Fa | 
throughout this Line. 


"9a 48 


. | for READIN G. [53]. 


| But When or where!—this World was made Anxiety, 


, $0 Caſar- | 4-4 
I'm weary of Conjefture—) this muſt end them. 1 Cournge. 
| '[Laying his Hand on his Sword.) 
_ Thus I am doubly arm'd. U My Death, my Firmnels, 
1 e, | 


My Bane and 1 > are both — me. ; 
This—in a Moment, brings me to an End. Arbe 


Whilſt this informs me I ſhall never die. Comfort; 
The Soul 6, ſecur'd i pau her Exiſtence, ſmiles / Noble Pride 


At the drawn Da and defies its Point. 


The Stars . ſhall fade away, the Sun himſelf Ttiuwph- 


Grow dim with Age, and ature fink in Years; 
But thou *—-ſhalt flouriſh in immortal Youth, 5 
+ Unhurt amidſt the War of Elements 
The Wrecks of Matter, and the Cry 464 1H 
I Worlds. . : 


Ax RR. THREATENING. 1 


Satan s Speech to Death, ſtopping his Paſſage 
thro' the Gate of Hell; 24 F. the Anſwer. 


[From Milton's Pax; Los r, B. II. Ver. 601 4 | 


. and what art thou, execrable Queſtioning 
with Anger 


That dar'ſt, 1. grim and terrible, advance 
Thy miſcreated Front athwart my Way 
To yonder Gates? Thrc* them I mean to 8 — 


That be aſfur'd, without Leave afk'd of thee. n 5 


Retire 
TT My Death, my Life,” &c, long Pauſes between, 


and pointing or looking at the Sword in pronouncing 


« my Death,“ and at the Book, in pronouncing . my 
Life,” and ſo in « my Bane and Antidote, and in the 
two following Lines. 8 
The Soul, Ce. may be pronounced with the 
Right Hand laid upon the Breaſt, _ 
. il “The Stars, Ce. may be ſpoken with the Eyes 
ag, toward Heaven, and the Arms moderately ſpread. 
* —© thou— ſhalt flouriſh,” Oe. the Right Hand 
3 the Breaſt. 
wy the Gn 855 Se = Gd again, as . 
| | OR Ore 1 Hands brou t t es 
with Force, - : drag 


—_ = 


Thetaten. ee eee OW 
Ing. u. born, not to contend wich a of | 


| * 0 1 the Goblin, full or W rath, rep! 4, 
Art thou that Traitor An b. art the He, 
« W ho firſt broke Peace i in Heav'n, and f Faith, 
till then e ft 
wa Unbiobens nnd peed aden Arn 5 
” 00 Drew aſter him the third Parr Hen ent | 
10 * againſt my for which both 
1Sthen.::- + 
eee And they, outcaſt from God, are here den. 
_— 40 demnd 
Fo waſte eternal Day Woe arid Pain pl 
Contempt, „ Ard. row ag thou Syn with Sp'rits of 


with Anger. 
1 and breath'ſt Defiance here, 


| T Hell- 
d een 
e Where IreignKing 20d to enrage thee more, 
Lo File « Thy.King-and Lord! Back to thy Fant 
7 « £5.ment, . 

Ibreaten- i. PalſeFu itive+, and to thy Speed add wing | 
L 7707 «Leſt with a Whip of Scorpions I purſue 
1 8 « Thy Ling' ring, or with one Stro e of this- 
8 . « Dart 
47 4 Strange Horror ſeize thee, and aeg, unfelt: 

„„ 


| OY ne | © 
R EFLEXION en FD Happineſs. StLF-Cog- 
DEMNATION. HoRROR. DESPERATION. 


Satan 's Soliloi E 8 F Loorg 
1 


une 1 that with furpaſſin 5 Glory crown d, 

1 Look'ſt, from thy ſole Mios, like 
the God 

Of this new) World, at whoſe Sight all the Stars 

Hide their diminiſh'd Heads, to thee T call, 

Hatred, But with no friendly Voice, and add thy Name, 


„ Retire,“ is to be ſpoken as a as Sentence, and 
with P greateſt Force of Threatening, | See Anger, 


1 « and to thy Speed,” Sc. to be ſpoken quick. 
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O Sun, to tell thee how I hate thy e Poinful Res \ 
That bring to my Remembrance from Wong flexion, 
ou 
I fell; how glorious once above thy e, 
Pill Pride, and worſe Ambition threw me down | 
Ware in Heav'n againſt Heav'n's matchleſs Self-Coni- © 
King: demnation. 
Ah, wherefore!. He deſerv'd no fuck Return Vindication 
From me, whom he created what I was of an Ene- 
Im that bright-Eminence, and with his Good my. 
Upbraided none; nor was his Serviee hard. 
What eould be leſs than to afford him Praiſe, | 
The eaſieſt Recompence, and pay him Thanks, e 
How juſtly due! yet all his Good in me Self- Con- 
Produc'd rank Malice: Lifted up fo high, demnation, 
Subjection I diſdain'd; thought one Step higher Pride. 
Would ſet me high'&, and in a Moment quit 
The Debt immenſe of endleſs Gratitude, 
So burdenſome {till paying, ſtill to owe. | 
2 ful what from him 1 ſtill receiv'd, Self-Can- 
underſtood not, that a grateful Mind demnation, 
a ra not, but ſtill pays; at once 
Indebted and diſcharged ; what Burden then? 5 
O had his pow'rful Deſtiny ordaindd Anguiſh. 
Me ſome inferior an . ſtood BYE” | 
Then. happy; no un H had fai d eflerion 
Ambition. Yet why not? — Pow'r, 7 2 
As great, might have aſpir'd, and me, thougi ß 
mean, 
Drawn to his Part: But other Pow? rs as great 
Fell not, but ſtand unſhaken, from within, 
Or from without, to all Temptations arm'd. 
Hadſt thou the ſame Free- will, and Power e 
:. ſRand?: ; demnation. 
; Thou hadſt: Whom haſt thou then, or what 8 
1 t accuſe, FI 
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But Heav'n's free Love dealt equally to all? 


Be then his Love accurs'd! fince Love or Hate Blaſphemys 
To me-alike it deals eternal: Woe, © Rage. 


Nay ours d be thou; fince⸗ inſt his, thy Self- Con- 
2 Will 82 cee 
ſe freel What it now: {6 Juſtly rues. 
O-wretched s Spirit! ai bag, eee 
: Infinite ER 
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* "a. 4 : Ly? > 4 : b 
540 oe AC *<. vs 
5 5 
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== PT Inſaits Wrath, and infnite Daſps *Y 
wa Which Way I fly is Hell, myſelf a am Hall; 
And in ev loweſt Deep a lower — 5 
Still threat'ning to devour me, opens wide, q | 
To which the Hell, I ſuffer, ſeems a Heay'n— 
1 b toward. then, at laſt, relent. Is there no Face 
RN ekentance Left for Repentance? None for Pardon leſt ? 
= ®* Pride. None left, but by Submiſſion a; and that Word 
9 „ r me, and my Dread of Same 
Among the Sp'rits beneath, whom I ſeduc'd;. 
Wich other Promiſes, and other Vaunts' -, © 
f Than to ſubmit; boaſting I could ſubdue 
Anguifh, Th' Omnipotent, Ay me! they little know : 
How dearly abide that Boaſt ſo-yain ; 2 
Dnder what Torments inwardly I groan,. 
Wbile they adore me on the Throne of Hell, 
With Diadem and Sceptre high 3 
The lower {till I fall, only — 
ts In Miſery ; ſuch Joy Ambition finds. 
Pride, But a? party repent, and could obtain, 
By Act of Grace, my former State, how "By 
Would Heighth recall high Thoughts, how 
. ſoon unſay _ 
What feign'd Submiſſion frame? aſs would 
recant 
Vos made in Pain, as Hoes = PM 
Malice. For never can true Reconcilement grow _ 
Tp Na Whey Wounds of deadly Hate have pierc'd ſo 
eep 
Which x TY but lead me to a works Relapſe, 
And heavier Fall: So ſhould I purchaſe dear 
| Short Intermiſſion bought with double Smart. 
| Hopeleſs This knows my Puniſher, therefore as far 
' - Anguill. From granting He, as I from be Naur Peace: 
All Hope excluded thus, behold inſtead 
Malice. Of us outcaſt, exil'd, his new Delight, 
Mankind created, and for them this World. 
Fixed De- So farewel Hope; and with Hope farewel F cars 
Farewel Remorſe: All Good to me is loſt; - 8 
Reſolved Evil be thou my Good; by thee at leaſt 
Obduracy. Divided Empire with Hear u' King I hold, 
By thee, and more than half, perhaps, "hall reigns 


Malice bent As Man, ere long, and this new World ſhall 
enMiſchief, know. 8 : 3 


- 


COMPOSITION, 


= A Ro Pi "ray Meran, the Bann, of fone . 
N and the Principles on which they depend. 


AO. enter into the Elegancies of C Compoſition in the 
| M ritings of others, or to avail ourſelves of them 
in our own, Nature muſt have furniſhed us with 


lively Sentiment and clear Diſcernment, and theſe muſt 


be. impraved and aided by. 6 eee with the 
Principles of true Rbetorie. 
Nou Rhetoric may be defin'd/to be the Art ap Facully 


of Speaking and Writing with Elevance and Dignatg, 2: 


83 cos 


aſe, Grammar only 
e 1h lays theſe for 


order to infirud, ger. berſuaade, 
teaches Plainneſs and P 


its Foundation, 194 raiſes. ups upon them all the Graces of 


 Tropet and Figures. : len apy conſifts in the Purity and 
Clearneſs of Purity requires choice and 
0 Words; a 2 of which may be gained by 
the beſt Authors, by converſing with refined Com 
pany, 2 by frequent and careful Compoſition: To ob- 
tain Perſpieuity or Clearneſa, a full Knowledge of our 
Subject, and frequent cloſe Meditation upon it, are neceſ- 
ſary, You: muſt likewiſe avoid amb 
Brevity, a confuſed Length of Periods, and too | 
Train of Metaphors together. Dignity ariſes: Deng; 
Thoughts, noble Treges, and _— Fig ow 
alter and affect ſingle Words: Figure — enliven 
whole Sentences: : 4 Trepe h a ord eee. 
firft and natural Siguification, and applied auith 
to another Thing, which: it docs. not 'originally moan; but 


8 as it has Relation to or Connection with 
Ai 


15 


is Words, _ 
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© | lies in the Word Roel; which, *tis plain, in its primary 
and 46+ a Senſe, ſignifies nothing leſs than the Hope and 
' Truſt Mankind have in that adorable Bring : Yet becauſe 
a Rock is firm and immoveable, and a 1 


on it will not 8 it r our Minds the Notion of 


God's unfailing Power, andthe ſtead) Support which 

1 Men receive from their Dependence on him. The 
ay 1 — 8 and Uſe of Trepes will be made plain in a few 
1 Words. | G 


I. No Language furniſhes us with a ſufficient Nymbe 
= of proper and plain Words fully to expreſs al oof 
128 Thoughts. The Mind of Man is of an aſtoniſhing Ca- 
pacity,. and has a fumberleſs Store of Notions ; there: 
fore, being often diſtreſſed for want of allowed and pro- 
per Terms to utter her Conceptions in, ſne turns Thin 
all Ways; conſiders them in their different Relations; 
and views them in all their various Aſpects and Appear- 
ances; that ſhe may be enabled to declare her Meaning 
in ſuitable Terms, and communicate herſelf intelligibly 
and forcibly to Perſons ſhe has Converſation with. When 8 
| we know not a Man's Name which we have Occaſion to 
q 3 we deſcribe him by his Features, Profeſſion, 
1 . Habit. Place of Abode, Acquaintance, and other Cir- 
Wo cumſtances, till by ſuch a Deſcription he is as well known 
to the People we ſpeak to, as if we had at firſt given him 
his peculiar Name and diſtmpwiſhing Title. © 
II. Tropez are uſed for the Sake of an agreeable Va- 
riety:; they divert the Mind, and revive Attention when 
png to flag and be weary. In many Caſes there is 
an abſolute Neceſſity for the Mriter or Speaker to repeat 
the ſame Thing ſeveral Times ; therefore, to prevent the 
Offence which the tition of it in the ſame Words 
might probably give, he carefully diverſifies his Expreſ- 
fion, and judicioully intermixes plain and figurative Lan- 
guage : So he carries on his Reader or Hearer with ſuch 
1 continual Pleaſure, that he is inſenſible of the Length of 
18 the Diſcqurſe, and when tis concluded only wiſhes it had 
11 been longer; as a Traveller, if he has a good Road and 
fäir Weather, if he be entertained as he paſſes along with 
= Variety of Landſcapes; and pleaſant Proſpects of Groves, 
I Meadows, Parks, and fine Houſes, never conſiders or re- 
1 grets the Length of the Way, but comes in freſh and 
1 chearful to his Journey is End. Tropes increaſe the Stores 
1211 | . | 
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of Lang guage by, exc 10 IO ranks. rants. 

Res Fefe Gar ning in Hor 
W. 
8 Alec add wonderful Gagel oy Emphali 
and: often give me Wet: a brighter 5 
1 Di r Taea of a Thing than pro e 8 
pe of our Knowledge into 1 wy 505 the outw 

Scales; and Compariſons N "Tings ſenſible and 
Pleaſ: ſant, come eaſy the Mind, as ex- 
it from 7 — 21 eBay nd fa which 
15 te for the Diſcovery 5 which do 


not immediately fall — the Norte of our Senſes. 
Such are the Froperties and; ſublime Powers of human 
Souls, the Attributes and 1 of Almighty, Gop, 
Kar are in CARR in the mo 8 "Tracks 4 
ature, and of eſt Importance to Man 

Tr 9 Trope often gives us a clearer Appre- 

hon of theſe Things, than Diſcourſes that are 
obſcured and lien by perp ſexing Reaſoning and 
endleſs Diviſions. Virgil, calling the two Scipios the 
Thunder-bolts of War, repreſents the rapid Speed and vic- 
torious Progreſs of their Arms with. — Emphaſis than 
all the plain Terms of che Roman Language could have 
done. When, to deſcribe the n of a rich Har- 
veſt, the Writer ſays the Fields Jaugh and Ane: he raiſes in 

the Mind a more gay and delightful Imagination both of 

the Fruitfulneſs oft the Crop 15 the Chearfulneſs of the 
Seaſon, than a long and particular Relation in the beſt- 
choſen, plain Words could have raiſed. Tropes at firſt, in 
the rude Times of the World, uſed for Neceſſity, were 
ſoon found to be ornamental, and to give Stren and 
Gracefulneſs to the Turn of Men's Thaughts. Gar- 
ments, firſt put on for the neceſſary 3 H — of the Bod 
againſt the Severities of the Weather, were quickly _ 
8 be ſerviceable to ſet off the comely Proportions, and 
add to che Dignity of the Body itſelf. 

IV. Mankind are-mightily pleaſed wich a happy and 
beautiful Trope, becauſe it expreſſes the Boldneſs and Fe- 
licity of an Authors 17 5 which is not content with 
Things near and vu but 15 out of the com- 
mon!) ay to fetch in we noble, new, and ſurpri- 
zing, By an expreſſive and beautiful Trope a freſh No- 
ron is Aarted to entertain * Mind, and yet it is nqt 


© 5 taken 


5 HW Tel 25 Toa @& y-. 
| 24 av IS SS WE RYI i,. 
taken off from the 
in a better and ſtro 
of Tropes ſeaſonably and with Advantage, th How 
Directions def be cartied in Mind: 8 
1. De ſparing and cautious in the, Uſe of ui, 1 


nament be not debaſed and vilified b 
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AB e 
t. That you 


omit chem when they are not either as plain as 


Words, or more expreſſve. Troper Are che Riches 
Fes to hore ill ebe fe 


without Diſcretion, Too thick 
ber a Diſcourſe, and make it ob- 


envy; and tha is Juſt contrary to he Nature 
e Sg QUf% Trucks, 
dd rei Gi ng Thoug * 

"ue "Cars rind te takin” that Þ her hold a oportion 
do the Te, interded to be raiſed by f _ Andt ne 
be taken in two Senſes: Firſt, e | 
De pn 


Word it is put for, or the Thing inten 


it. When there is not this Sultablenefs * ans”, hs | 
Expreſſion at beſt will not only" be harſh'and unpleaſant, 


but often barbarous and ridiculous.” Such was the Sayin; 
of the Roman Tully “ The Commonweal!t 


, was caſtrated by the of Cato. N mr 
between the 7rope and the proper Word ought to be fo 


cloſe and evident, that the one cannot be well mentioned 
without raiſing the Jaden of the other. This Connexion 
is either natural or artificial. ' The natural is when the 


Things expreſſed by their proper and metaphorical Names na- 
turally reſemble one anot. When tis x; 'tis ſaid a Man has 


Arms of Braſs, that Expreſſion readily and naturally con- 
5 - da one's Underſtanding a Notion of the extraordi- 
b gth and Firmneſs ws Man's Arms, The 
onnexion depends upon Uſe and :tablifbed Cuſtom. 
Turi are generally eſteemed E 
cruel People; a rude and unrelenting Perſon is by Cuſ- 
tom called a Turi; and the frequent Uſe of it in this 
Senſe makes the Ida of the Word Tick raiſe in the Mind 
the Idea of a rude and unrelenting Man. The other 
Way of preſerving the Proportion aboye-mentioned is, 
that a Trepe do not expreſs more or leſs than the Thin 
requires: That Things capable of by Joy Kr g and Or- 
o Expreſſions; 
nor ſmall Matters over magnified by pom pous and 1 ag 
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on COMPOSITION. 25 
ing Words, Euripides is .cenſured by Ariſtotle for calling 
| Rowing the Exerciſe of the Empire of the Oar: And ſo 
may Cato for calling a Hill covered with Brakes and 
Thickets, by the Name of a Wart. But if a Trope ſeem 
to be a little harſh, and yet is is neceſſary and very ſignifi- 
| cant, you may mol and ſmooth it by a good Eprihers 
or in a few Words without Formality, begging the Reader 
or Hearer to pardon the Expreſſion. _ | 

3. A Trope ought: to be abvious and intelligible, and 
therefore muſt not be fetched from Things too remote, ſo ö 
as to require much R and I to apprehend 
it. If a Man, ſpeaking of a Houſe of Debauchery, ſays 
*tis a dan gerous Rock of Youth, the Relation lies plain 
to an —— Capacity : But if he calls it the Syr7es of 
Youth, it apy” thy. fetched and obſcure, becauſe few know 
that the Syr2es are Sands on the Coaſts of Afrie, which 
inevitably ſwallow up all the Ships that fall into them. 

4. No Trope: are to be uſed which convey a ſordid or 
lewd Idta to the Mind. Vile and debauched Expreſſions 
are F He" 
who ſo far forgets the and of Speech, as 
to endeavour to poiſon debauch by: i inſtead of in- 
ſtructing in Virtue, and pleaſing Men in order to do 
them Good, aQts againſt Reaſon and all the Dunn 


and Modeſty, of human Nature. 

To conclude, Tropes and metaphorical Expreſions are 
either for NMeceſſity. N or Decency. For Neceſſity, 
when we have not ＋ ords to declare our Thoughts; 
for Emphaſis, when proper Words we have are — ſo 
comprehenſive and . ; for Decency, when plain 
——— would give Offence and Diſtaſte to the Reader. 


3 a particular Alcon of the chief ron 1 


1 io. a Torts 2 which <ue put a ftr 


for a proper Word, by reaſon of its Reſem- 
Blanc and Relation to it. All T. ee. Lic Speak 2 


NMetapbbors or Tranſlations ; yet this is more a 
3 called ſo by reaſon of its conſtant Uſe and 
Beauty, But more plainly to diſtinguiſh this particular 
Mew _ the Sn Name, it may be thus defined : & * 
etaphor is @ Simili or e enforce and - 
* 
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itlaftrate the Thing dus ſpeak of; xpithout the Signs or Forms 
0) Compariſon. hus if we ſay, Gi is 285010 to g 
Men, tis a Itranbor, becauſe the Sign of Cunpar; 


not expreſſed, tho* the Reſemblance; which is t Fan 


dation of the Trope, is plain: As a Shield guards him 
that bears it againſt the Attacks and Strokes of an Ene 
my; ſo the Providence and Favour of God protects good 
Men from Malice and Misfortune. But if the Sentence 
be put thus, God is as a Shield to gogd Men- then it be- 


dt 


is @ ftridter or cloſer Compariſon, andi Compariſon 
and leſs compact Metaphor. The Metaphor is very vigo- 
rous and beautiful in that noble Paſſage of Lord Re/com- 


mon, in his Edv on Tranſlated Verſes 


Dior cubo did ever in French Authors ſe 
© The comprehenſive Engliſh, Exergy ? - 
_ "03s <varghty Bullies of ave e e E 
; Drawn in French Wire, would thru bale Pages ſhine. 
'This Trope may be taken from any Thing which is the 
Object of any of mn Shakes in that is generally the 
molt agreeable and ſprightly, which ariſes from the Senſe. 


of Seeing Becauſe, of all the Senſes, Seeing is the moſt 


perfe& and comprehenſive ; the moſt unwearied and in- 
uiſitive ; the moſt defirable and delightful. That is a 
fine Paſſage of Archbiſhop T 7/lot/on, Piety and Virtue, in 
Perſons of eminent Place and Dignity, are ſeated to great 
Advantage, ſo as to caft a Luſtre upon their very Place, 
and, by a ſtrong Reflettion, double the Beams of Majeſty. 
This lively Way of Expreſſion is of wry wang 4 ſe in 
Deſcriptions of conſiderable Length; it keeps the Mind 
; and the Attention awake. If bee. an Au- 
thor is obliged to give a large Account of Things plain 
4 ſerv; . muſt raiſe — 1 
them by ſtrong and graceful Metaphors, . 
This Rule 7 u/ly has obſerved, in his Deſcription of the 
ſeveral Parts of this habitable World in his Books concern- 
ing the Nature of the Gods : So has Virgil in his Georgics, 
where he has made his meaneſt and coarſeſt Subjects fine 


and admirable by his judicious Uſe of Metaphors. Ehe 
Little Affairs of herds and Farmers in his perfect 


Lines appear with Dignity. His Deſcriptions make the 
. his Touch, as a Noble Vi. 
5 — N ( Boileau) 


en COMP OS PET TON. 2) 
Sein] enpreſſes it, turns every Thing into Gold. 
[Theſe are ad mirable and very beautiful Metapbura, when 
the Properties of rational Creatures are applied t6 the 
Animals, and thoſe of Animals to Plants and Trees: 
| [This Way of treating à Subject gives Life and Beauty to 

the Whole Creation. We receive the ſtrongeſt Pleaſure 
from thoſe bold and comprehenſive Metaphors, which, 
| beſides the Illuſtration of the Subject they are intended to 

raiſe and improve, convey to us a freſh and lively Image. 

Thus Agamennen (after all his Dangers,' murdered by 
the Hands of Villains in his ne in not {air 
rr We els but to e 


he ſad Evening of a STORMY Eig. 
1 1280 no Caſe in which Metraphors of a bold Sound 
are more e than in arrogant Speeches, when Men 
defy the Gods, or quarrel with the Diſpenſations of Pro- 
vidence. Philætius in the Odyfſty' is no arrogant Cha- 
racter; yet in one Place (upon conſidering the Afflic- 
tions of his Prince, whoſe Piety and Virtue he was fo 
well aſſured of) he falls into a Rant a Providence; 


in which the Language is as lively an 1 as the 
Sentiment is ill grounded and abſurd : 


O Jove! for ever deaf to human Cries ; 
The Tyrant, not the Father of the tn 4 
- Unpiteous of the Race thy Will te wil 
The Fool of Fate, thy Manafacture, Mar, . 
. With Penury, Contempt, Repulte, and Cares 
The GALLING Loap of ects is doom'd to bear. 


I. Allegory is a Continuation of ſeveral Metaphors alt 
thro" the ſame Sentence or Diſcourſe, when one T hing is ſaidy 


and ſomething different is underſtood, as in the JN 
Paſſage from pe: Henry and Emma: 


Did I but purpnſe to embark with thee - 
On the /mooth Surface of a Summer's Sea, _ 
While e oy ay + 7 _ proſÞ*'rous Gales, 
And Fortune Favour fills the fevelling Sails; 
But would forſake the 897 Ta make the Shores 
ben the Winds vob le and the Tempeſt roar ? 


The Uſe of an Allegory is to convey our Meaning 2 
er e ee * ſpeak it out in Plain ay 
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not be c fake, o ſeafonable; or effectual upon the Per- 
Ion we defign to inſtruct by it. Tis often fikewiſe uſed 


ar Mays ce and incl z"to raile Wonder, and 
; Curiolity, | 


To prevent Naka and Want of Decarum and 


; and the ſame Metaphor was Choſen at firſt, 
Be continued to the 5 A Allegorien may be 
| Þrought i anto one Diſcourſe, at a ſmall Diffance one from 


another; but every Particular muſt be in a Sentence di- 


-Kin& from the reſt, and muſt admit nothing foreign. To 


this may be referred Apoloꝑue or Fable, which is a eribing 
the Actions, Paſſions, Diſcourſe of Mankind to 75 
irrational and even inanimate Creation, with a De 
inſtruct and affect People with a uſeful Meral dexterouly 
conveyed, _ 


III. Metonymy i is a You whereby one Name is 5 for 
another, which it may properly ftand for, by reaſon of the 
near Relation or mutual Dependence there is between both, as 


h 12 Milton“ s Paradiſe loſt : 


as Jupiter 
On Janie ſmiles, when he impregns the c 104. 
That ford May-Flowers —— _ 


By this Trope any of the moſt agnigeant G ee 
or Appenda s of 3 8 put for the Subject or chief 
which they „or on which they depend. 
But 1 think this Tae is u uſed with much more Vigour 
and Advantage in the following Caſes : 
I. When the Narration or Counſel ſtands for the Ac- 


tion, and what the Po- or Hi/ftorian deſcribes he is ſaid to 


do; which is a vehement Way of Expreſſion, exceeding 


the common as much as Action goes beyond ee Ng 
and Life excels Painting, as in Bonden 8 * 
Againſt bold Turnus the great Trojan Arm, 


Amidſt their Strokes the Poet £5 0 Harm; - 
Achilles nay in Epic Verſe be ſain, &c. 


2. When the Name of any Relation is put for the Duty 


which that Relation r „ and the enevolence and 
A 


Tenderneſs which m hart from it. Anacrron, 
* of — ars, hat through it W s no 
| longer 


Wü 


8 


9 
E 
4 


longer any ſuch Thing as Brethren or Parents in the 


World. When the Love of Riches is the reigni 18 
ds Right 


Jon in à Man, it baniſhes Humanity; confoun 


and Diſtinction; and tramples upon the moſt ſacred and 
endearing Relations in Nature.“ 1 2 

3. Rivers, which contribute ſo much to the Plenty and 
Pleaſantneſs of a Country, are often mentioned by the 
Poets to expreſs the whole Country in which they ariſe, 
or through which they take their Courſe *.” A Branch 
of the Mztonymy is Autonamaſia or Exchange of Name, 
evhich pus a fipnificant and emphatical Epithet, Title, or 


Character, for the proper and moſt eee Name. 


The Word which is uſed for the principal and moſt pro- 
per Name, is either taken from the Perſon's Country, 
Family, Relation, Profeſſion, perſonal Circumſtances, 


Reſemblance to ſome other Perſon, or from the Virtue or 


Vice for' which he is remarkable. Sardarapalus was a 
a Monſter of Debauchery, Nero of Cruelty; therefore to 
call a very debauched Perſon Sardanapalus, and a cruel. 
one Nero, brands them much deeper to call one de 
bauched and the other cruel. 


IV. Synecdoche, or Comprehenſion, z5 Trope vhich 
puts the Name of | the Whole for a Part, or of a Part for 
the Whole; à General for a Particular 'of the ſame Kind, 
or a Particular for a General. By this Trope a round and 
certain Number is often ſet down for an uncertain one. 


The Plural uſed for the Singular generally gives an Ele- 


vation and Turn of Grandeur to the Diſcourſe, as in the 
following Paſſage from Virgil | e | 
Leave Earth, my Muſe,' and ſoar a glorious Height, 
Tell me what Heroes /lew the gallant Hector, 
-  ,Cycnus, and Memnon terrible in Arms.  _ 
When *tis plain the Poet only ſpeaks of Achilles ; but he 


uſes the Plural Number, to magnify the Strength and 


Courage of his Hero; and to ſhew that one ſuch brave 
Man is of more Value and Importance in War, than 


Troops of common. Warriors. The treacherous: Sine 


emphatically uſes the Plaral for the Singular, when he 
would aggravate his Danger of bein Perificed by his 
Countrymen, and raiſe the Horror of their Preparations | 


| * See Theoc, Idyl. iv. 6. 
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for thoſe inhum: n Rites; as in the following Line from 
263 034% 2 


the above-mentioned Author: 44857 
T curſed Swords and Altars which I'ſcaf'd! 
Sometimes a ſingle co/[eZive Word expreſſes Multitudes 
with more Clearneſs and Vehemence than Plural would 
do; as in that Paſſage of Herodotus, when Phrymichus re- 

reſented: the Deſtruction of Miletus on the Stage, the 
Theatre burſt out into Tears. If the Author had faid all 
the People in the Theatre burſt out into Tears, who ſees 
not that the Expreſſion would have been comparatively 
But whether Plxrals be uſed for Singulars, or, on the 
contrary, there is Need of Judgment and great Conſide- 
ration to-diſcern, that the Way of Speaking preferred to. 
the other be, in that Place and upon that Occaſion, more 
2 and beautiful: That it more ſtrongly deſeribe the 
Paſſion, more agreeably diverſify and adorn the Period, 
and more effectually contribute to the Surprize and Plea- 
ſure of the Reader. 1 „55 TINS 3 45 „ 


V. Hyperbole 7s a Trope that goes beyond the Bounds of 
Frit Truth, in repreſenting J hings greater or ſmaller, better 
or worſe, than really they are, in order to raiſe Aamiration 
or Love, Fear or Contempt, as in the following Lines from 
ee, Hog EO a 2th 

Bae — Camilla 


DODutfript the Wind in Speed upon the Plain, 

Flew oer the Fields, nor hurt the bearded Grain: © 

She favept the Seas, and, as ſhe ſtimm'd along, 
Her flying Foot unbath'd in Billews hung - 


Human Nature is ſeldom content with Things as they 
are, but is apt to magnify what it admires to the Height 
of Wonder, and fink what it deſpiſes oy hates to the loweſt 
Degree of Contempt. Things great, new, and admirable, 
extremely pleaſe the Mind of Man; but Trifles, dreſt 
up in gaudy Ornaments and a counterfeit Sublime, give 
the utmoſt Averſion to a Man of clear Reaſon and elegant 
Taſte: Therefore Temper and Judgment are to be uſed 

in both Branches of this Trope, in Exce/5 and Defect; that 
we neither fly too high nor fink too low, that we neither 
miſapply nor carry too far our Wonder, nor our oo 


f 
* 
” 
* 


in the latter Caſe, of Ill nature and M 
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| tempt: 2.For to admire worthleſs Things: and deſpiſe Ex- | 


cellencies, is a ſure Sign of Weakneſs and Stup an ; and, 
4 21 
There are various Ways of expreſſing an Hyperbole: | 
ſhall name three, which ſeem to be the Chief. 
1. In plain and direct Terme, which far exceed the 
Strictneſs of Truth, as in the following Line of i irgil 


De Giants lofty Head o'ertops the Clouds. ; 


3 Similitude, or Com rien, as in the following 
0 a Vir r n «ppb ; | 
. ſeems as 55 the Cyclades again 
Were rooted up and juſtled in the Main : 
Or floating Mountains floating Mountains meet - 
| Gueh is the fort Encounter of the Fleet: | „ 


1 E, Metaphor As the Poet, in the Place 
above-mentioned, inſtead of ſaying that Camilla ran very 


ſwiftly, heightens the Expreſſion, and makes her fly. 1 
Two or three of theſe Tropes added together raiſe our 


Wonder and Pleaſure by carrying up the Diſcourſe to the 
utmoſt Point of Sublimity. Pindar, ſpeaking of Hercules 


invading the Inhabitants of Cos, fays, that Hero's Attack 


n them was not like Winds, or Seas, 'or Fire, but 
like a Thunder- bolt; as if the Fury of thoſe was leſs, of 
this only equal. There are the ſame Steps and Degrees 
of ſinking what is to be rendered contemptible and ridi- 
culous, as of raiſing what ſhould appear great and won- 
derful. *Tis a bold Trope, and muſt be uſed with Cau- 
tion and Judgment. In comical Characters and Pieces 
of Humour _ Drollery, more Liberty is allowed than 
in ſerious and grave Subjects. Not only Plautus in the 
Character of Euclio, in Aulularia; but Horace, in the 
Deſcription of his A. 1 carries it to a N of Ex- 
travagance. 


Vic Irony # is a oe I = a Man * . 70 
his Thoughts, that he may ſpeak with more Force and Ad. 
vantage. As when a notorious Villain is ſcornfully com- 
plimented with the Titles of a very Boneſt and excellent 
Peron: The Character of the Perſon ironically com- 
mended, the Air of Contempt that appears in the Speaker 


or r Write, and the Exorbitance of the Commendations, 


ſuffi- 
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| God Alnighty addvefling his blefied Son 


3 An and laughing to Scorn the Attempts of thoſe 
Tay: u and infatuated Nebel ia a9 N 
hy 


Contr 


r . ont ec 


ſultciently diſcover the Difimulation - Md her 
upon the Revolt 


"Son ! Tt weeds; „ O I behold 


Ir full Reſplendence e, 
Nearly it noa dae, Us. t#s' bt Hare . N 
of. our. Wan a #1 


"And Dry len finely &Þ 5 FR tek » Worthip, i 20d 
waging ironical Commendatiqnza theirLeek and Onion 
Th. 1 Rites the Jeinaſites 8 * 
Where Gods were 2 2 their Tae, 
Such ſavory Deities muſt needs be g 
92 1 er e F Worſhip, vr | 
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"This Way of Expreſſion has great Force i in correcting 


Vice and Hypocriſy, and daſbing Vanity and Impudente 
out of Countenance. To dreſs up a ſcandalous Wretch 


in all the Virtues and amiable Qualities that are directiy 
ary to the vicious Diſpoſitions that have ren 
him infamous, only makes him ridiculous in theſe Mock- 
Ornaments, and more effectually expoſes him for a public 
Mark of Deriſion. A lively and agreeable Kind of this 
T rope is tronical Exhortations By this, when a Man has 
largely reckoned up the Inconveniences and Miſchiefs 
that attend any Practice or Way of Living, he concludes 
with feigned Encouragement and Advice to act after det 
Manner, and purſue that very Courſe of Life. 
So when Horace has beautifully deſcribed the Tamakts, 
Noiſe, and Dangers of Reme, he cloſes his nn 
with thin drolling Application: | 


Go now, and Aach tuneful Verſe at Rome! ö 


When a dying or dead Perſon is inſulted with Scoffs and 
ironical Tartneſs, it is uſually called a Sarcaſin, which 


proceeds from Heat of Blood, Eagerneſs of Reſentment, 
and that Arrogance and Pride which poſſeſſes the Heart 


of Man upon Victory and Succefſs. Thus Pyrrbus, the 


| Son of Achilles, when Priam reproached him with Cru- 


elty, 


2 — > Dar RS ˖ —— — 


F on COMPOSITION. 332 
| -elty, and put him in Mind of his Father's contrary Be- 
| hayiour, inſults him with the following Sarca/m 
|. Thou then be firſt, replies the Chief, to g 
Mitb theſe 724 Tidings to his Ghoſt beloaau 
Begone, —acquaint him with my Crimes in Troy, _ 
And tell my Sire of his degenerate Boy, Pit's Virg. 


| Cuſtom has prevailed that any keen Saying, which has 
the true Point of Satire, and cuts deep, is called a Sar- 


ca/m. 1 


VII. Catachrefis, or Abuſe, it a bold Trope, which 

borrows the Name of one Thing to expreſs another, which 

| either has no proper Name of its own, or, if it has, the bor- 

rowed Name is more ſurprizing and acceptable by its Bold- 
eſs and Novelty. Milton's Deſcription of RaphaePs De- 

ſcent from the Zmpyreal Heaven to Paradiſe, affords us a 
beautiful Example of this Trope - PD PRES 


bon thither prone in Flight | 
Hie ſpeeds, and thro' the vaſt Etherial Sky 
Salli between Worlds and World. — 


The firſt Way of uſing this Trope may be illuſtrated by 
this Inſtance : A Parricide is ſtrictly and properly a Mur- 
derer of his Father; but there is no appropriate and au- 
thorized Name in Eugliꝶ for a Murderer of his Mother, 
Brother, Siſter, c. therefore we call all thoſe bloody un- 
natural Wretches by the Name of Parricides : And tho? 
at firſt there be a ſeeming Impropriety in the Word ſo 
applied, yet, upon a little Con ideration, we find that the 
Senſe runs clear, and the Connexion is juſt and obvious. 
"Tis no Treſpaſs againſt Reaſon and Propriety: of Lan- 
guage to give the ſame odious Name to Motiſters, who 
are involved in the ſame enormous Guilt © 
By this ſhort Account tis plain that there is a general 
Analogy or Relation between all Tropes, and that in all 
of them a Man uſes a foreign or _ Word inſtead of 
a proper one, and therefore ſays one Thing, and means 
ſomething different. When he ſays one Thing, and means 
another almoſt the ſame, tis a Synecdoche, or Compreben- 
fion When he ſays one Thing, and means another mu- 
tually depending, tis a Metonymy : When he ſays one 
Thing, and means another oppoſite or contrary, be an 
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ö Irony: When he ſays one Thing, and means another like 
to it, it is a Meraphor ; A Metapher continued, and often 
repeated, becomes an Allegory : A Metaphor carried to a 
preat 2 of Boldneſs, is an Hyperbolz; and when at firſt 
ound it ſeems a little harſh and Weng, and may be ima- 
gined to carry fome Impropriety in it, tis a Cazgehre/ir. 
l 77% We BD Fo WG: 8 $16 3 
Giving an Account of the Nature, Neceſſity, and Uſe of 


FicuRks 12 general. 
I. 


Figure is Manner of Speaking different fyoner he ardi- 
nary and plain Way, and more emphatical ; expre/- 
fong Paſſion, or containing @ Beau. 

he beſt and moſt lively Figures do both. The Im- 
preſſions of Wonder, Love, Hatred, Fear, Hope, Ce. 
made upon the Soul of Man, are characterized and com- 
municated by Figures, which are the Language of the 
| Paſſions. 8 VVV 
\ The Soul hath ſuch a mighty Command over that eu- 
rious Organ the human Body, that it can make all the 
Impreſſions upon it (while it is in Health and Harmony) 
whereby all the different Ahectiont and Paſſions are ex- 
| It can by its ſovereign Pleaſure fo move and 
alter the Blood and Spirits, ſo contract or relax the 
_ Nerves, that, in Sorrow, a Deadneſs and Heavineſs ſhall 
make the Countenance &=r : In Anger a brutal Fierce- 
neſs ſhall enflame the Eyes, and ruffle the Looks into De- 
formity: In Joy and Chearfulneſs a ſprightly Gayety 
mall fmile in the Eye, and enliven every Feature. The 
Soul likewiſe tunes the Organs of Speech, and ſets them 
to that Key which will moſt effeQually expreſs her preſent 
Sentiments. So that in Joy the Voice ſhall be tender, 
flowing, and rapturous; in Anger, ſhrill, eager, and full 
of Breaks: In Fear, low, confuſed, and ſtammering. 
II. The Neceſſity of Figures may appear from the fol- 
1. Without Figures you cannot deſcribe a Man in a Pa/- 
ion; becauſe a Man in a cool and ſedate Temper is quite 
another Thing from himſelf under a Commotion and ve- 
hement Diſturbance. His Eyes, his Motions. and Ex- 
preſſions are entirely different; and why ſhould not the P 
 De/cription of him in ſuch contrary Poſtures be ſo? Nay 
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the ſeveral Paſſions Huſt be as carefully 


| all the Condeſcenſion and Goodneſs of a ten 
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on COMPOSITION. 5 


iſhed, 
a State of Indolence and Trang uillity from any one Paſ- 
For inſtance; the ſame Hector taking Leave of his 


„ Aa © 


Lady and only Son, and afterwards purfuing the Greeks 
with Fire and Sword to their Ships, muſt be painted with 


very different Colours. There he muſt lay afide all the 
Fierceneſs and Terror of the Warrior, and a appe pear with 

er Huſbana 
and indulgent Father. Here he muſt refume all his Mili- 
tary Ardour ; à noble Rage muſt ſparkle in his Face, and 
his very Smiles muſt be terrible. 

1. if Writers and Speakers deſire to affect their Rike 
and Hearers, they muſt not only appear to be concerned, 
but muſt really be ſo. 

When a Man is vehemently moved with the Paſſion 
which he would inſpire other People with, he fpeaks with 
Spirit and Energy; and will naturally break out into 
ſtrong Figures, and all the ſuitable and moving Expreſ- 
ſions of an undiſſembled Eloquence. Unlearned People, 
in Grief, Anger, Joy, c. utter their Paſſon with more 
Vehemence and uency than the moſt Learned, who 
are not heartily intereſted in the Matter, nor thoroughly 
warmed with the Paſſton which they deſcribe. What the 
Speaker is, for the moſt Part the Audience will be: If 
he be zealouſly concerned, they will he attentive: If 
he be indifferent; they will be ectly careleſs and cold. 
Fire kindles Fire; Liſe and Heat, in the Speaker, en- 
liven and inſpirit the Hearer. As we ſee, by common 
Experience, that one very gay and pleafant Perſon pro- 
pagates his chearful Humour 3 he comes, and 
gives Vivacity to a whole Vc. 3 fo, on the con- 
trary, a ſour and ſullen Wretch dam the Livelineſs of 
all about him, and infects them with his own ae 
and gloomy Temper. 0 

3. Figures are highly ſerviceable to clear difficult 
Truths; to make a Style pleaſant and n and 
to — and fix Attention. 


III. I ſhall now only mention Dine of the Directions 
which are given by our great Mafeers for the prudent and 
proper Uſe of Figures.” 

1. Let your Difcourſe always be founded on Nature 
and Senſe, ſupported with ſtrong Reaſon and Proof; and 
then add the Ornaments and — of Ten A A 


36 E 8 288 Ah 1 5 

Man * 8 Underſtandin will 1 the Floveith af 
Figures, without Senſe; an nn r that Wants 
Truch and Subſtance of Thin he regular Way is 


is to inform the Judgment, and en "aj raiſe the Paſſions. 
When your Hearer is nes.» with your * en, he 


is then at Leiſure to a9 * apt; pu 4 Elo- 
Bw and pathetical Addref ail to have. 
* ow Prevalence over, = hg 5 


in the Uſe of Figures. A Pe 27 5 
Gabel in . e 4 bin 


roportionate Length, fails of the End ſed, and 
Ee id of . Contract . into a 
moderate Com 1 and be nervous rather than copious : 
But if at any Time there be Occaſion for you to indulge, 
a Copiouſneſs of Style, beware i it does not r run into Loo e- 
neſs and Luxuriancte. 
3. Figures mult not be over-adorned, nor r affeQedly + 
boured, and ranged into nice and ſcrupulous Periods. 
By Affectation and Shew of Art, the Oraror betrays and 
ſes himſelf; and tis apparent, that he is rather am- 
bitious to ſet off his Parts and Wit, than to ex reſs his 
ſincere Concern and Paſſer. His Hearer will deſpiſe 
him as a Trifler, and hate his Hypocriſy, who attempts 
to delude him with falſe . Nd g; and perſuade him 
to the Belief of what he himſelf does not believe. There- 
fore he will ſtand u e his 2 againſt a Man, whom 
he ee to have 5 1 and who propoſes 
to 1 2 6 ver his Weak: rightlineſs of Thought 
and Sublimity af: "java moſt 5 ly. produce vigorous 
and tranſporting Figures; and moſt beautifully conceal 
the Art, Chich al be uſed in cloathing them in ſuit- 
able Expreſſions. The Thought is fo bright, and the 
Turn 7 the Period ſo eaſy, that the Hearer is not aware 
of their Contrivance, and d therefore 1 1s more Wally in- 
fluenced by their Force. | 


CHAP. Iv. 


of the chief and moſt moving F IGURES of Speech. _ 
1. Es a 7 is a Figure that expreſſes the Broaffeg 


out and Vehemence of any Paſſion : 


O unexpected Stroke, worſe than of Death ! 

Muſt I thus leave thee, Paradiſe : Thus leave _ 

| Thee, native Soil; theſe happy Walks and Shades, 

Fit Ham of God FE tm 20 Mir. hoe 
| me 
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en COMPOSITION. 37 
Some Figures are the proper Language of ſome parti- 
cular Palau; but this expreſſes them all. "Th the 


Voice of Nature when ſhe is in Concern and Tranſport. 
The Paſſion of Ardromache, upon the News of her. Son's - 


being ſentenced to be thrown trom a Precipice and daſhed 


in Pieces, and that of Hecuba upon the View of his man- 


gled Body, are as maſterly Touches as any in Euripides + 
On that Occaſion the tragic Muſe put on her Robe of 
deepeſt Mourning, and deplored the untimely and cruel 
Fate of the Royal Innocent in the tendereſt and moſt melt- 
ing Strains of Sorrow. ' . _ VVV 
II. Doubt exprees the Debate of the Mind with igſalf 
upon a preſſing Dreh. A Man in a ſevere Strain and 
Per uy firſt t 


aſide ; after thinks another Method more convement, 


- and then 3 again. He is toſſed to and fro with 
ſtrong Tides of Paſſſon; and at laſt, after terrible Strug- 

gles, ſcarce fixes upon a final Determination. Thus 

Dido, after the Departure of her Lover 


What fhall I do ? What Succour can I find ? 

Become a Suppliant to Hiarbas' Pride? 

And take my Turn to court and be deny'd ? 

Shall I with this ungrateful Trojan go? 

For/ake an Empire, and attend a Foe? © 

Then ſhall I ſeek alone the churliſh Crew ; 

Or with my Fleet their flying Sails purſue & 

Rather with Steel thy guilty Breaft invade, 

And take the Fortune thou 55 haſt made. 
- DRYD. Vire. Zn. iv. 


This Figure keeps us in eager Attention, and moves all 
our Tenderneſs and Compaſſion for the unhappy Sufferer. 
III. Correction 7s 4 Figure, whereby a Man earneſtly 


retracts and recalls what he had ſaid or reſolved : 
— — — Firſt and laft 


On me, me only, as the Source and Spring 


Of all Corruption, all the Blame li ghts due + 
do might the Wrath ! Fond Wiſh ! could'ft thou Jups 


SPE 2; 
That Burthen heawvier than the Earth to bear: 
Than all the World much heavier * MilLr. Par: Loft. 
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es up one Reſolution, and then lays 8 
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When what an Author hath ſaid appears too much, he 
YH ' bates by corrrecting himſelf, and uſing ſome leſſening 
42 Expreſſion: What is it then can give Men the Heart 
1 e and Courage, — but J recall that Word, becauſe it is 
= «not true Courage, but Fool-hardineſs, to outbrave the 
< Judgments of Co! When what has been faid ap- 
rs too little, he ſtrengthens the Expreſſion, and en- 
rges the Thought: This was great Trouble to me, | 
but that much more, that before my Face they thus 
<-entertained, careſſed, and kiſſed my Enemy: My 
Enemy, did I ſay? Nay, the Enemy of the Laws, the 
© Courts of Juſtice, of Peace, his Country, and all good 
«© Men 4.” An Author, thus correcting and checki 
" Himſelf, prevents Cavils and Objections; and, by the un- 
ed Quickneſs of the Recollection and Turn, plea- a 
- fingly ſurpriſes the Reader, and all of a fudden fires him c 
with his own Paſffor. W E 


* 


IV. Suppreſſion 17 a Figure whereby a Perſon in Rage, 
or other Diſturbance in Mind, ſpeaks not out all he means, 
but ſuddenly breaks off his Diſcourſe. © _ : 

The Gentleman in Terence, extremely incenſed againſt 
his Adverſary, only accoſts him with this abrupt Saying, d 
Thou of all The Exceſs of his Indignation and fi 
Rage choaked the Paſſage of his Voice, and would not p 
ſuffer him to utter the reſt: But in theſe Caſes, though 4 
the Diſcourſe is not complete, the Meaning is readily un- is 
derſtood; and the Evidence of the Thought eaſily ſup- cl 


plies the Defect of Words. 3 
* Suppreſſion ſometimes proceeds from Modeſty, and Fear to 
of uttering any Word of ill and offenſive Sound. 5 
8 f ; A 3 18 7 8 : | 
V. Omiſſion 7s, when an Author pretends that he con- ed 
ctals and omits what he declares : I do not mention my H. 


+ B « Adverſary's ſcandalous Gluttony and Drunkenneſs: I pe 
ms - t take no Notice of his brutal Luſts: I ſay not a Syllable ar. 
+ of his Treachery, Malice, and Cruelty.” In eager be 

Paſſion and Conteſts, Variety of Arguments crowd into ga 

a Man's Thoughts; but he is ſo moved and diſturbed that 

he cannot regularly enlarge upon them. Beſides, he has * 
ſome Fear, that if he ſhould ſay all his Indignation would I £: 
dictate, he might treſpaſs upon the Patience of his Howe” a 
ld | therefore 


11 
4404 
. 


* Tillotſon, + Cicero, 


— 
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% COMPOSITION. 30 
therefore he only gives ſhorter Hints, and pretends thas 
Time and Reverence for them will not allow him. to be 
more copious and expreſs. This Figure is ſerviceable to 
an Orator in propoſing his weaker Arguments; which 
yet he knows lie more level to the Capacities of ſome Part 
of his Audience, which he defires to have an Intereſt in. 
Therefore he does not quite omit them, becauſe they may 


| make Impreſſions on thoſe People to his Advantage: 


And yet he mentions them with an Air of Modeſty and 
Caution, leſt he ſhould diſguſt another Part of his Au- 
dience, to whom they don't appear of equal Force and. 
Conviction. | . „ 


VI. Addreſs or Apoſtrophe 17, when in a vehement 
Commotion a Man turns wr f on all Sides, and applies to 
the Living and Dead, to Angels and Men, to Rocks, Groves, 


and Rivers : 


O Woods, O Fountains, Hillocks, Dales, and Bowwers,, 
With other Echo late I taught your Shades n 
To anſwer, and reſound far other Song. 
| . „Ni 


125 When the Paſſion 1s violent, it muſt break out and 


diſcharge itfelf. By this Figure the Perſon moved de- 
fires to intereſt ani verſal Nature in his Cauſe; and ap- 
peals to all the Creation for the Juſtneſs of his Tranſport. 
Adam's Morning Hymn in Milton's Paradiſe Loft, ver. 153, 
is a Chain and Continuation of the moſt beautiful and 
charming Apo/trophes. ES 3 
When the Poets addreſs a Muſ or ſome divine Power 
to aſſiſt and direct them, this Kind of Apoſftrophe, or Poeti- 
cal Prayer, is called Invocation, by which they gain 
Eſteem both to their Perſons and Poems: They are look-- 
ed upon as favoured, and their Poems as infpir'd, by 
Heaven. In the Progreſs of their Poems they often re- 
peat theſe pious Adare/ſes ; eſpecially when a Difficulty 
ariſes, that ſurmounts human Power; or a Secret is to 
be revealed, that could not be found out by human Sa- 
gacity. > 5 1 
A Species of this Figure I take Communication to be; 
when the Speaker applies to the Judges and Hearers, and 
entreats their Opinion upon the Queſtion in Debate. By this 
a Man declares his hearty and unfeigned Concern for the 
PEP 1 | D'3- 5 ab Cauſe ;: 
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Cauſe; and pays Deference and Honour to thoſe he ad- 
dreſſes.” They are pleaſed with his Modeſty and Sub- 


miſſion, and ſo inclined to hear and judge with Favour, 


There is a Sort of Communication ſomething different from 
this, when @ Perſon excuſes his Conduct, gives Reaſons for 
at, and appeals to thoſe about him, whether they are not ſa. 
ti factory: . - 1 98 <A 25 8 
'  Cet envious Jealouſy, and canker'd Spite, 
Produce my Actions to ſervereſt Light, 
And tax my open Day or ſecret Night. 64 
Did &er my Tongue ſpeak my unguarded Heart 
The laft inclin'd to play the Wanten's Part 
Did e er my Eye one inward Thought reveal, 
Which Angels might not hear, and Virgins tell? 
Aud haſt thou in my Conduct, Henry, known - c | 


* 


One Fault but that which I muſt ever own, 
That I, of all Mankind, ha ve loy'd but thee alone? Y 
Py a ok JJ 
VII. Suſpenſion Begins and carries on a Period or Dif 
courſe in ſuch a Manner as pleaſes the Reader all along; and 


Keeps him in Expectation of ſome conſiderable Thing in the 


Concluſion. With what infinite Sweetneſs does Eve carry 
on, with what grateful Surprize cloſe up, that rapturous 
Speech to Adam? 8 | 


Sweet is the Breath of Morn, her Riſing faveet, 
With Charm of earheft Birds; pleaſant the Sun, 
When firſt on this delightful Land he ſpreads _ 
His orient Beams on Herb, Tree, Fruit and Flower, 
Gliff' ring with Dew: Fragrant the Earth | 
After ſoft Showers ; and ſweet the coming on 
Of grateful Evening mild; then, filent Night 
With this her ſelemn Bird, and this fair Morn, 
And theſe the Gems of Heaven, her ſtarty Train. 
But neither Breath A Morn when ſhe aſcends 
With Charm of earlieſt Birds, nor riſing Sun 
In this delightful Land, nor Herb, Fruit, Flower, 
Gliſt'ring with Dew, nor Fragrance after Showers, 
Nor "rome Evening mild, nor filent Night © 
With this her ſolemn Bird, nor Walk by Moon, 


Mor glittering Starlight——without thee is feveet 
Nie Mix r. Par. Leb. 
1 


# ä 


m COMPOSPTTRHON.'r 
This beautiful Figure makes People attentive; and 
when tis perfect, as here, amply rewards the cloſeſt At- 

tention. Great Care muſt be taken that the ExpeQtation | 
which is raiſed be not diſappointed : For nothing is more 
vain and contemptible than to promiſe much and per- 
form little; to uſher in an errant Trifle with the Forma-- 

lity of Preface and ſolemn Preparation. | 


VIII. Interrogation 7s, when the Writer or Orator raz/e. 
ODneftions and returns Anſwers ; not as if he was in a Speech 
or continued Diſcourſe, but in Dialogue or Conference with. 
his Reader, Auditor, or Adverſary: _ 

„Tell me, will you go about and aſk one another, 
«© What News? fa be more aſtoniſhing News 
ce than this, that the Man of Macedon makes War upon 
* the Athenians, and diſpoſes the Affairs of Greece ? Ts 
Philip dead? No, but he's fick. What ſignifies it to 
«« you whether he be dead or alive! For if any Thing 
happen to this Philip, you'll immediately raiſe up ano- 
„ther “.“ All this delivered without Interrogation had 
been faint and ineffectual; but the Suddenneſs and Fervour 
of Queſtion and Anſwer imitates the Tranſport of Pa/-- 
on; makes the Diſcourſe to ſound with Probability, and 
to be heard with Attention. What is faid after ſuch a 
warm and eager Manner does not ſeem the Effect of 
Study and Premeditation, but the natural Reſult and 
Effuſion of a Man's unfeigned Concern. The Orator 
conceals his Art and Defign, and ſo gains the Efteem of 
the Audience for his Sincerity and Heartineſs; they lie 
open to him, and are carried along with the Torrent of 
his Paſſion and reſiſtleſs Eloquence. Scarce any Paſion 
can be named but may be put into the Form of zterre- 
gation, and may appear with Beauty and Advantage in it, 
— Expoſfeulation is nearly related to this vigorous and preſ- 
ſing Figure Whereby the injured Perſon urges the Of- 
fender with all the proper Queſtions he thinks can be 
propoſed, and pleads with him from all the Topics of 
Reaſon ; that he may convince him of his Injuſtice, and - 
make him aſhamed cf his Folly-and Ingratitude ; that he 
may beat him off his Excuſes and Pleas of Abatement, . 
that he may reduce him to an ingenuous Promiſe and. 
ſteady Reſolution for the future to obſerve his Duty : 


, 
e 
7 
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+ Demoſthenes, quoted by Longinus 
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rr! MT: s 
For what have you left unattempted, what have you 
' **efteemed ſacred theſe late Days? What Name ſhall I 
+ beſtow on this Aſſembly ? Shall I call you Soldiers, 
„who have beſieged your General and Emperor's Son 
* with [Trenches and Arms? Citizens, who ſo con- 
* temptuouſly inſult the Authority of the Senate? 


TX; Prevention is, auben an Author farts an ObjeFion, 
ewhich. he foreſees may be made againſt any Thing he affirms, 
Agſires, or adviſes to; and gives an Anſwer to it 


What then remains Are we depriv'd of Will ? 
Muſt we not af for fear of aſking ill? 
© , Receive my Counſel, and fecurely move ; © 
untruſt thy Fortune to the Pow'rs above. 
| Leave God to manage for thee, and to grant 
| What his unerring 2 Jees thee ware” to 
CCC Dx. Juv. 
This generally gets the Author the Reputation of Fore-. 
fight and Care; of Diligence and a generous Aſſurance 
ft the Reaſon and Juſtice of his Cauſe. When he puts 
the Objections againſt himſelf in their full Force, it is 
plain that he does not fear the cleareſt Light, nor decline 
the ſtricteſt Examination. By it likewiſe ſome Advantage 
is gained over an Adverſary: He is foreſtall'd and pre- 
vented in his Exceptions; and either ſilenced, or obhged 
to a Repetition; which is not ſo grateful as the Mention 
of a Thing freſh and untouched. 1 
To this Figure may be referred Premunition, whereby 
the Speaker, eſpecially in the Entrance and Beginning of 
his Diſcourſe, cautiouſſy guards himſelf againſt dene. 50 
and Miſapprehenſion: That he may neither leſſen his 
Intereſt with his Friends, nor enflame the Malice, and 
increaſe the Power of thoſe who watch to do him Miſchief. 


X. Conceſſion freeb allows ſomething that yet might 
bear Diſpute, to obtain ſomething that a Man would have 
granted to him, and which he thinks cannot fairly be denied. 
This Figure is ſometimes favourable in the Beginnin 

but ſevere and cutting in the Cloſe ; as Tully upon the 

75 . 125 ; | Greeks < 

* Germanicus in his noble Speech to bis mutinous Soldiers, Tacit. 
Annal. i. 27, Sc. See alſa Scipio's noble Speech to bis Mutineers, 
t Sucro, Liv, Vel. iii, /ib, 28. Pp. 360, Edit, Hearne, 
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| Greeks: I allow the Greeks Learning, and Skill in 
% many Sciences; Sharpneſs of Wit, and Fluency of 


« Tongue; and if you praiſe them for any other Excel- 


« lencies, I ſhall not much contradi& you: But that Na- 


« jon was never eminent for Tenderneſs of Conſcience, 
*« and Regard to Faith and Truth.” Sometimes the firſt 


Parts are fretting and ſevere, but the Concluſion hea- 
ling ;— I am, Sir, I own, a Pimp, the common Bane 
Of Youth, a perjured Villain, a very Peſt ; but I ne- 


« yer did you an Injury.“ The Shew of Candour and 
Veracity a Man makes by this Figure, in frankly grantin 


ſo much, removes from him the Suſpicion of Partiality, and 


gives him more Credit and Authority in what he denies. 

Another Sort of Conceſſion 75, when fearing wwe cannot 
obtain all aue deſire, wwe give up one Part to carry the ret. 
When Dido deſpairs of prevailing with Æneas to ſettle 
with her at Carthage, ſhe only intreats he. would ſtay a 
little longer, to allow her ſome Time to aflwage her 


Grief, and prepare to bear his Departure : 


Tell my perfidious Lower, I implore 

The Name of Wedlock he diſclaims, no more : 
Mo more his purpos'd Voyage I detain 

From beauteous Latium, and his deſtin d Reign. 

For ſome ſmall Interval of Time I move, 

Some ſhort, ſhort Seaſon to ſubdue my Lowe, 

Till reconcil'd to this unhappy State, 

of age at laſt familiar with my Fate : 

his Favour if he grant, my Death ſhall pleaſe 
His cruel Soul, and ſet us both at Eaſe. 


; | Prrr's Virg. n. iv. 

"Tis by this Figure that oppreſſed People in the Ex- 
tremity of their e ef provoke their Enemies to 
do them all the Miſchief they can, and proceed ſtill to 


farther Degrees of Barbarity; that ſuch lively Repreſen- 
tations of their Injuſtice and Cruelty may ſtrike them 


with Horror and Shame, and diſpoſe them to relent. 


The Complaints and Upbraidings of jarring Friends 
and Lovers are moſt emphatically expreſſed in this Fe- 


gure ; the ways of which is to give the guilty Perſon a 
deep Senſe of 


is Unkindneſs, and to kindle all the old 
Paſhon and Tenderneſs: | 


Z | Piroceed, 
* Sannio to KÆEſchinus in Terence Adelphi, 2, 1. 34, 35. . 
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Procted, inhuman Parent, in thy Scorn, 7 
©» Root wut my Trees, with Blights deſtroy my Corn; > 
My Vineyards ruin, and my Sheepfolds burn 
| Let looſe thy Rage, let all thy Spite be haun, 
; *._ Since thus thy Hate purſues the Praiſes 7 thy Son. 

| ae ods wen. na. ACS Toe, © Ms Outs IF- 


To this Figure may be referred that eloquent-7n/inua 
tion, whereby the Orator, after he has uſed all his Ar- 
| eee to perſuade his Hearers, as it were once more 
ts them at Liberty, and leaves them to their own Elec- 
tion; it being the Nature of Man to ſtick more ſtedfaſt- 
ly to what is not violently impoſed, but is our own free 
and deliberate Choice: < If it ſeem evil unto you to ſerve 
« the Lord, chuſe you this Day whom you will ſerve.” 
When the great 'Fo/5ua had, under God, in the moſt 
aſtoniſhing Manner, conquered the People of Canaan, 
and conducted the J/raelites into their Land, he exhorts 
them to a ſteady Adherence to the Worſhip of the true 
Go./, who had ſo viſibly appeared for them, and made 
them ſo gloriouſly triumph over their Enemies. In the 
Concluſion of his Speech, well knowing the Advantage 
| and Merits of his Cauſe, and that he might ſafely appeal 
. do their Conſcience and Experience for the Truth of 
what he ſaid, he leaves them to their own Liberty and 
Choice. As if that brave Man had ſaid, My F riends and 
Countrymen, if I ſhould enlarge on a Matter fo plain, 
it might ſeem a Diſtruſt upon both your Underſtanding 
and Ingenuity. I leave all to you, not in the leaſt ſu- 
ſpecting that you can reſiſt ſuch Arguments as cannot 
fail to work upon any one, who has either Reaſon or 
Gratitude. , Rt, | 


a>? 


kl. Repetition zs 4 Figure which gracefully and empha- 
tically repeats either the ſame Word, or the ſame Senſe in 
different Words. Care is to be taken that we run not into 
infinite Tautologies, nor affect a trifling Sound and Chime 
of inſignificant Words. All Turns and Repetitions are ſo, 
that do not contribute to the Strength and Luſtre of the 

| Diſcourſe; or at leaſt one of them. The Nature and 
Deſign of this Figure is to make deep Impreſſions on thoſe 
we addreſs. It expreſſes Anger and Indignation ; full 

| | Aſſurance 
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and many Branches, may be referred t 
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M COMPOSITION. 4 


Aſſurance of what we affirm, and vehement Concern for 


what we have eſpouſed. , . 
The moſt Wan Repetitions are thoſe, whereby the 


principal Words in a Sentence, either the ſame in Sound 


or Signification, are repeated with ſuch Advantage ava? 


Improvement, as raiſes a new Thought, or gives a mu- 


ſical Cadence and Harmony to the Period. Theſe in 
Engliſb are called fine Turns; and are either upon the 
Words or the Thought, or both. A dextrous Turn upon 


| Words is pretty; the Turn upon the Thought ſubſtantial; 


but the Conſummation and Crown of all is, when both 
the Sound of the Words is grateful, and their Meaning 
comprehenſive ; when both the Reaſon and Ear are enter- 
tained with a noble Thought vigorouſly expreſſed, and 
beautifully finiſhed. That in Mr. Prior's Henry and Em- 
ma is a very agreeable Tura: _ 1 


Are there no Poiſons, Racks, and Flames, and Swords, 
That Emma thus muſt die by Henry's Nord.? 
Yet what could Swords, or Poiſons, Racks, or Flame, 
But mangle and disjoint this brittle Frame? = 
More fatal Henry's Words : They murder Exama's 
Fame. © . | | P RIOR. 


Strong and vehement Pa//ions will not admit Turns 
upon Words; nor ought they to have Place in Heroic 
Poems, or in grave Exhortations and ſolemn Diſcourſes 
of Morality. To this Figure, which has 2 Variety 

e uſing many 
Words of the ſame Signification to expreſs one important 
Thing. When a Man is full of his Subject, and eager 
to communicate his Thoughts with Vigour, he is not 
ſatisfied with one Expreſſion, though never ſo ſtrong; 
but uſes all the ſignificant Variety he can recollect. 80 
Tully for Milo *, The Aſſaſſin was baffled, Force re- 
e pelled by Force, or rather Boldneſs overcome by Brave- 
ce If Reaſon preſcribes this to the Learned, and 
Neceſſity to Barbarians, Cuſtom to Nations, and Na- 
ture itſelf to brute Beaſts, always to beat off all Man- 
ner of Violence, by all poſſible Ways, from their 
«© Body, from their Head, from their Life; you cannot 


Judge this to be a criminal and wicked Action, but at 
the ſame Time you muſt judge that all Perſons, 'who 


« fall 


* Select. Orat. in uſum Del, 
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I fall amongſt Robbers and Bravoes, muſt either periſh 
Aby their Weapons, or your Sentence.” An Orator, 
in the Heat of his Engagement, in the Vehemence of his 
Indignation againſt an inſolent and unreaſonable Adver- 
ſary, and his earneft Concern for the Preſervation of a 
dear Friend in Danger, exerts the utmoſt Power of his 
Eloquence, redoubles his Strokes, and eagerly puſhes on 
all his Advantages. . „„ Fours 3 


XII. periphraſis or Circumfocution n/es more and ſome- 
2 leſs LN. Wards, to avoid me ages ring and ill 
Vet which would proceed from expre//ing a Thing in fewer 
and plainer Words. | | f ht 1 of — 75 8 


When Tully could not deny the Death of Clodius, 
and was defending Milo charged with his Murder, he ſays, 
Milo's Servants, without the Command, Knowledge, or 
Preſence of their Maſter, id aubat every Mafter would 
expect his Servants ſhould do in the like Caſe. He avoids 
the Word Killed or tabbed, for Fear of offending the Peo- 
ple. This Method of treating a Subject gives the Audi- 

_ ence a good Opinion of the Prudence and Modeſty of the 
Pleader : One unguarded and diſtaſteful Word has ſome- 
times loſt the Speaker the Favour of the Audience, before 

well inclined to him, and ruined a promiſing Cauſe. 

Very often Circumlocution 1s uſed, not merely out of 

Prudence or Neceſſity to conceal a Secret, or cover an In- 

| decency ; but for Variety and Ornament, to give Pom 
and Dignity to our Expreſſions, to enrich a Diſcourſe 
with new Thoughts, and to multiply the Graces of a 
Defeription + 


The Night's br; gt Empreſs in her golden Car, 
Darting full Glories from her lovely Face, 
Kindles freſh Beauties in the Eye of Heſper. 


XIII. Amplification 7s, when every chief Expreſſion in 
a Period adds Strength and Advantage to what went before; 
and ſo the Senſe al} along heightens, till the Period be vi- 
goroufly and agreeably cloſed : 


„is pleaſant to be virtuous and , becauſe that 
< is to excel many others: Tis pleaſant to grow better, 
< becauſe that is to excel ourſelves : Nay, tis pleaſant 

; IE | | even 


* Orat, Pro Mil. | & 6. P- 316. 
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* eyen'to mortify and ſubdue our Luſts, ' becauſe that is 
Victory: "Tis pleaſant to command our Appetites and 
« Paflions, and to keep them in due Order, within the 
% Bounds of Reaſon and Religion, becauſe this is Em- 

_ «© pire “. When an Author thus improves upon us in 
his Diſcourſe, we are extremely pleaſed and attentive _ 
while he continues it; and perfectly ſatisfied when he 
concludes. We are edify'd and charm'd with the Inftruc- 
tion of one,” whom we find to be complete Maſter of his 4: 
Subject. What Reputation muſt it be to the Mriter, 1 
what Pleaſure to the Reader, when one ſays every Thing . i 


in the beſt Manner it can be ſaid; and the other is en- 
tertained with every Thing that can be defired ! But *tis * 
the utmoſt Reproach to an Author, and a moſt intole- 


able Diſappointment to the Reader, when the one' flags 

and faulters every Step; and ſo the other is fatigu'd and 
 mortify'd with a continual Series of heavy and lifeleſs. 

Periods. There are various Ways of contriving and 

forming this Figure, which have great Force and Ele- 
gance; though perhaps they cannot nicely be adapted to 
every Part of the Definition. I ſhall name three very 
| lively Ways of expreſſing an Amplification. | J 


I. We amplify or raiſe a Diſcourſe by ſelecting a Num- = 
ber of the moſt emphatical and ſtrongeſt Words of the "PIE 
Language we uſe; every one of which adds ſomethi 
new to the Sentence; and, all joined, heighten it to the 
utmoſt Degree of Perfection. That Paſſage in Pope's E/ay 

on Man is upon this Account admired : 855 


Who ſees with equal Eye, as God of all, 
4 Hero periſh, or a Sparrow fall, 5 
Atoms or Syſtems into Ruin burl'd, 

And now a Bubble burſt, and now a World. 


2. This Figure is ſometimes expreſſed by way of Com- 
pariſon or Appoſition : — © When that great Man P. 
*« $cipzo, though but a private Perſon, killed Tiberius 
| * Gracchus, making ſome ſmall Innovation and Diſtur- 


* * bance in the State; ſhall we, who are Con/uls, bear 
A ** Cataline, who is endeavouring and plotting to lay the 
t * World waſte with Fire and Sword t wee 


* Archbiſhop Tillotſon Serm, 12. . 138, 
1 Tully againſt Cataline, ak b 


{+ oF. 
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3. A Diſcourſe is very happily and beautifully heigh- 
ttened by way of Argument Lag fog nine: 25 

tilian * excellently obſerves, that Homer gives us a very 
duces Priam's grave Counſellors owning, that it was not 
to be complained of or reſented, that the Trojans and 
_ Greeks had ſuſtained the Calamities of a long and cruel 
War for /uch a Woman ; and makes the King himſelf 


place her by him, call her, dear Child, and treat her 


with all poſſible Tenderneſs and Reſpect. Muſt not every 
judicious Reader infer that her Beauty muſt be incom- 
parable, which was admired and praiſed to ſuch a De- 
| by Men cool and unpaſſionate, of mature Wiſdom 
and great Age, who had been deep Sufferers by it? Muſt 
not that Face be ſuperlatively lovely, and thoſe Eyes 
ſparkle with reſiſtleſs Luſtre, that could be viewed with 
8 and Veneration by that miſerable Prince; tho? 


they had kindled the Flames of War in his Country, and 


blaſted the er and all the Hopes of his late 
flouriſning Family ? . 5 is 
To this we may refer Climax or Gradation.—Which 
1s, when the Word or Expreſſion, which ends the firft 
Member of a Period, begins the ſecond, and ſo on; fo that 
every Member will make a diſtinct Sentence, taking its Riſe 
From the next foregoing, till the Argument and Period be 
beautifully finiſhed. Or, in the Terms of .the Schools, 
Tis when the Word or Expreſſion, cubich was Predicate in 
the firſt Member of a Period, is ſubject in the ſecond, and 
Jo on, till the Argument and Period be brought to a noble 
* Concluſion. This Figure, when natural and vigorous, 
furniſhes the Mind with Variety of Ideas, and accuſtoms 
it to Attention and cloſe Thinking. The Art and Con- 
texture of a Gradation often appears plain, and hes in 


tov open View; therefore Care muſt be taken that the 


Gradations we uſe be unforc'd, and abound with 

Senſe; be ſignificant and dextrouſly turn'd. I am pleaſed 
with that in Dr. T:llor/on + : After we have practiſed 
„good Actions a while, they become eaſy ; and when they 
« are eaſy, we begin to take Pleaſure in them; and when 
e they pleaſe us, we do them frequently; and by Fre- 
„ quency of Acts a Thing grows into a Habit; and a 
& confirmed Habit is a ſecond Kind of Nature; and fo 


: ; : . cc far 
* Inflitut, lib, viii, cap. g. p. 405. p Serm. x. N 12». 
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exalted Idea of Helen's ſovereign Charms, when he intro- 
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he Thing is natural, ay, we doit many kiss 
ce can hardly do otherwiſe; Sa, we do it man 
«« when we do not think of it.” 2 510 


XIV. On Non of a Copulative, i 7s 6 1 Gage 
or little Particles that connect Words together, are le eft we 
' reprofet Haſte, or Eee, of Paſſon. g 


When Dido, in the Violence of her Rage and Reſent- 
ment for the abrupt Departure of Areas, charges her 
Ert to arm themſelves and purſue the Trejas eetst 


' Haſte, haul my Gallies out, purſas the Foe, 24 = 
Bring flaming Brands, fet Sail, Impetuous 7; i 


The Members of che Period are looſe and Wan 
ed; which moſt naturally paints the Hurry and Diſtraction 
of her Thoughts. The Conjunctions put between the 
Words would have cramped and fettered the Period, ſo 
that it would have moved ſlow / and unwieldy, and have 
been far from a Repreſentation of the raging Ven Dif- 

turbance of Mind, and Wera es of Paſſ on. 
Salluſt + excellently and very naturally repreſents the 
Rout and precipitate Fli ht of the Moors in theſe Words: 
Tum Spectaculum horribl ir arr. n Segth 
fugere, occidi, capi. 
E to the formerMulitade if. Copulations 
is the little Particles are in ore: * 
principal Ward in the Perzod. From 2 oy 1 30 
Tip. giving ng an Account how the Pleafares and Ls 
of of Cans 1 hy and ſoftened the Army of Hannibal, 
this beautiful Paſſage : iy For Sleep, 
Wine, and Feaſts, and Strumpets, and Bagnios, 
75 2 Reſt, that through Cuſtom grow every Day more 
« bewitching, had ſo weakened both their Bodies and 
« their Minds; that the Reputation, of their paſt Victories 
protected them more than their preſent Strength f.“ 
This Figure, when aptly and judiciouſly uſed, makes a 
Diſcourſe ſtrong and ſolemn, fixes an Em haſis upon 
every Word, an n it out as watthy of derten. | 
XV. Oppoſition i is a Fi igure avbereby Things 50 different 
or ONE are yo ond: EY en, a * way fe 


1 Ea. f iv. + Bell. 701 22 — 106. Edit, Mattie, Liv, 
Hip. 3 Ihe Edit, . lib. lid, l. p. 27. | 4 ; 


In 


Se 


* 
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0 zz comphred with e 
Charms and Lovelineſs. 

The Poers,, Hf ftori ant, . beet i ove Loon 
SubjeR, and muc "heighten the Pleaſure of their. 


by the beautiful Oppoiition of the Characters and — 4 


ſeri ions. | 
aciths * deſcribes the N Dalliances and frantic 
Revels of the Empreſs" aling with Silfus, a little be- 
fore their Death, in wonderful Pomp and Gatety of Ex- 
preſſion; that the Reader may be the more ſurprized and 
aſtoniſhed'at the | uddenneſs oy terrible Circumſtances 
of her Fall. T be oet + in his fine Defcription of D:do's 
Deſpair the Night before her Death, repreſents 1 the 
Creation en] oying profound I 
do render that miſerable Quest 


Aut eto dhe pooreſt and meſt deſpicable Creatures; 
70 AN and Quiet was baniſhed from 
er Breaſt. AO S859 
3 In'Y/++p5l's fend Georgie chere is a very a able "wo 
tata SE in that fine 2 bag eo the 
Dart duntry; the Pomp and Hurry of State; 
and the F ci er and pure Pleaſures of Retirement and 
Agricultune. Upon à full Enumeration of the ſeveral 
Conveniences and Pnfoyments of both Ways of Living, 
what Advantage and Gver-Dalanees does the Poer give 
wo che latter! The very Manner of his 'Expreflion, and 
Turn of his Poetry, are with great Judgment and Dex- 
eriry varied, and made faitable to his different Subjects. 
5 The Dilcription' of the Pride and Statelineſs of the Great 
10 drawn | toi The Life in a pompous Run of 22 2175 and 
2 of very bold Troper + 
ws Rur N 
tem graka. domus 04 8 5 
og fo tum 2 755 vomit edibus undam ; 


11.1, =P aries inbiani 2 * a N oftes, 
*, Illaſafqae. auro weſtes— IG. Georg. i i. 


But you have- the 8 a Plainnef, the Sweet- 
neſs and undiſturbed Quiet, of the Country, naturally 
repreſented in proper Words, in plain and eaſy Expreſ- 
ten, and i in the ſmootheſt and fweeteſt Numbers : pies 
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* + Anal. xi. p. 255 5 * virg Zn. iv. ver. 84. 


auler. White placed near Black ſhines brighter: 
«totem vr 


4 „ Ske Was deprived of the cemen Privilege in- 


i 


I ˙0mͤ . RE 


Mt Jock quies, i ths fallere vita, . 


The Fe as, Paſges fren Virgil are thus tranſlated by 


_ Earth with ſalubrious Fruits ſupports their 1%. . 
Dy, high-arch'd Domes, tho* marble Halls yi Wins 
d Columns eas din Gold and Elephant, | 
In aweful Ranks where brazen Statues fland, © 
The paliſb d Works of Grecia's ſkilful Hans; 
| Nor dazzling Palace view, whoſe Portals proud | 
Tach Morning vomit out the cringing Crowd; © 


Nor ſeek oft M vol in Aue TY 
Mor with fantaſtic 3 
liguid Oil;. 


XVI. C ompariſon Keats fets off and illuſtrates one 
Thing by reſembling and comparing of another, to which _ 
it bears a manift Relation and nen: 8 


But let Concealment, like a Warm ? * Bud, 5 
Feed en her Damaſe C heck : She pin'd in Thought, 
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s opum variarum; at latis otia 1 od LanelÞ 
* Grey vii viqus lacus ; at frigida Tempe, 3 7 ee 
"Won ue Boum, mollt aur os ub here, hen 2 
Mon abſunt..— "Vik&s. Georg. ii. 
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Wharton. 
7 brice happy Seoains ! Whom genuine PUN Ble 4 
If- they but knew and felt their Happineſs ! g 
From Wars and Diſcord far,” and public Strife,” | 
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Nor wear the tiſſud Garment's cumb rous Pride, 


n 4 XK 8 
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The native Sweetneſs of 13 
Yet calm Content, ſecure from guilty 7 Woes 1 28307 
Tet bome-felt Pleaſure, Peace, and Reſt, are theirs,” 52 I TH | 
Leiſure and Eaſe, in Granes, aud caoling Vales, © FE 
 Grattoes, and bubbling Brooks, and darkſome Dales; © 1 
The lowing Oxen, and the bleating Sheep, 1 2000 
And under branching Trees delicious Sleep? h oh 
There F. orefts, Lawns, and Haunts of rs A Rr Ig 1 
There Youthis temperate, and laborious fund; | FAR 
There Altars and the righteous Gods are ſeur d. 4 
And aged Sires by duteous Sons rener d; | 
There Tutice Anger d ere ſbe fled Mankind, A 112 
Aud left ſame Trates of her Reign bein 


— She never told her Love, 


And ſate, like Patience an 4 Monument, 


-"W-.- 


—＋ 4 
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= 3 E 8 © 1 * RA 
; "The? Poet wonderfully 1 raiſes the Bray of kak ws 
with perfect Serenity = Preſence of 251 giving Or- 
ders of Battle in the Hurry and Heat of the bloody Ac- 
tion, when he compares him to an Angel riding upon the 


Wings of the Wind, and directing a Norm where to a 
out his Fury: 


So auben an Ange ol by 3 ane * 
. With rijeng empeſis ſhakes a guilty Land, 
Such as of late ver pale . aft) 
Calm and ſerene he drives the Faria 15% 5 
And glad t Almighty's Orders to perform, 
. Rides in the I hirhaind, and directe the Storm. 


| . ightily ſtrengthen and beautify a Diſ⸗ 
.courſe ; for fome I ime take off the Reader from the prin- 
cipal Subject, and ſtart new and agreeable Images to or 
and entertain him, that he may return to it with freſh | 
| Pleaſure and Eagerneſs. In Compariſon theſe Things are | 
to be obſerved. _ 1 
1. The chief and eſſential Parts of the Compariſon muſt | 
bear an exact and true Proportion. Some ſmall Diſ- 
agreeaent in a leſs conſiderable Circumſtance will not 
ſpoil the Grace; nor take away the Strength of the Fi- 
gure. Though the greater Agreement and exacter Pa- 
rallel there 1 = in all ehe. the more lively the Fi- 
gure is. And therefore, 3 ſpeaking, Compariſons 
ught to be ſhort. In running into minute Circumſtances, 
beſides the Tediouſneſs, there is Danger of yg 
ſome unagreeable Diſproportion. 
2. Compariſons 3 not always be drawn from very 
noble and lofty Subjects. Thoſe taken from meaner 
Things are ſignificant and agreeable, if they be ſet off 
in noble Words, if they give clear Notions, and paint 
in ftrong and fine Colours the 'Thing we intend to. re- 
reſent by them. In great Subjects, Compariſons from 
Fefler Things relieve and refreſh the Mind ; as when 
| Shakeſpear ill Mader the Government of a a Kingdom * 
| comparing it with that-of Bees : 


SA 


So work the Honey ; : | 
Creatures that, by a Rule in Nature, ee 
The Art of Order to a peopled Kingdom. 
They have a King, and Officers of State; 5 
I Where 
* Mr, Addiſon's Campaign. 


e COM PY OS IT ro N. 33 


. Where ſome, like Magiſtratet, correct at homt: 
Otberi, like Merchants, venture Trade abroad, 
Order, like Soldiers, arne in their Sting 
Make Boot upon the Summer's Veluet Bud, 
Which they avith merry March bring bome 
To the Tent Royal of their Emperor : 
Who, bufy'd in his Majeſty, ſurveys ' 
The finging Maſon building 
The civil Citizens kneadi 
The poor mechanic Porters crowding in 
Their heavy Burthens at his narrow Gate, 
The Jad-ey'd Juſtice, with his ſurly Hum, 
elivering 0 er to Execution pale LE 
The lazy yawning Drone. 


And common Subjects may be heig 
proved by ſtrong and ſublime Co | 
ſame Author compares the Reſtoration of a lawful King, 

un after a dark Night: 


e e 
ching Eye of Heaven is bid 
Behind the Globe, aud lights the lower World; 
Then T hieves and Robbers 
In Murders, and in Outr E 
But when from under this terreſtrial Ball, 
He fires the proud'T ops. of the Eaſtern Pines; 
And darts hit Light thro” every. guilty Hale; 
Then Murders, T reaſons, and dereſted Sins, 
oak of Night being pluck'd from off their 
Stand bare and naked, trembling at themſelves. 
So avhen this Thief," this Traitor, Bolingbroke, 
Who all this while hath revelÞd in the Night, 
Whilſt we were wand'ring with the Anti podes, 
Shall fee us riſing in our Throne, the Faſt; | 
His Treaſons will fit bluſhing in his Face, 
Not able to endure the Sight of Day, 
But, felf-affrighted, tremble at his Sin. 
For more Examples of both Kinds, I refer you to ſome 
s in Hom. II. iv. 130, 131. MitTox's 
« 1. 768, Sc. Viso, Georg. ii. 379, Ge. 
ry ſtrong and glowing Compariſons, 
of the natural and moral World, 
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where Aue bk; Ne r bad, are com ared to the Lum 


naries of E How ſublime is Milton in his Com- 
pariſon of Lucifer s diminiſhed, flender, and * 
ties, to the dun over- clouded or eclips'd * 

—— His Form had not yet l c 

All its original Brightneſs, nor DI 

Leſs than Archangel ruin , and 10. 2% 

Of Glory obſcur d? As hin the Sun nen 15) * 8 

Looks thr the' iI iff pur yer 

Shorn of his Beams,” or from be ee the , 

In dim Eclipſt afſaſtrous Twilight re 

On half the Nations, and with Fear of Change 

Perplexes Monarchs. Darined / fo; yet ou: 

Abowe them all th* Archangel.” Par. Loft 


XVII. Lrveh Deſctiption r fuck a Prong and biantiful 


Repreſentation of a Thing, al gives the ee 'a di fees 


View and ſati factory Notion of ir. erin ichn mn} 
How animated and beautiful is Bhabeſponr'%s Deſcrip- 
tion of the Queen of * E airies, Ns Ker TOs of cau- 
ſing Dreams © ID 
She is the Fe ancy 5: Midwife — 7 comes 


In Size no bigger than an Agate-ftone 
On the fore Finger of an Alderman; N. 1 
Drawn æuith à Team. of little Atomen, 
Athabart Men's. Nofes\ as. they lie afleep. . . 3 x 


Her Waggon Spokes made of long ee s n ; 
The Cover, of the Wings of Graſheppers;' 
he Traces, "of the ſmalleſt Spider*s M. 17 8 
7 he Collars, of the Moonſvine' af, a 
Her Whip, of Crickets Bone ; the Laſh, of Film; 
Her Waggoner, a ſmall grey-coated Guat, . 
Not half jo big as à round little Worm, LN 
Prichd from the lazy Finger of a Maid ; 
Her Chariot is an empty Hale Nut, - 
Made by the Joiner Squirre), or old Grub, 
June out of Mind, the Fairies Coachmakers.. 
And in this State foe gallops, Night by Night; 
Through Lowers Brains, and then wy dream of Lowe; 
O Courtiers Knees, that dream on Curt es trait „ 
\ Oer Lawyers Fingers, who firait dream on Fees ; "0 
- O'er Ladies Lips 7 5 ferait on Kifſes dream; © 


Which [9 the angry Mab with Bl. us Plagiuts, © 
"Bec 


g dS Ia oa * 


: 1 


en COM PYOSIT EON. 35 
WY, : "Bebauſe thelr' Breathr pid Seveatmeati tainted art-. = 
18 "if Sometimes: /he'g allops oer & Courtzer's Noje, +: Fe ei 5 bY: 1 
ee they eee eee out 2 > 17 9 — Al 

Iz " file the Parſom as he lies a 5 + e 


Dyben urtams be of another Benefice. Ft # 14 0 
Sometimes ſbe, dri verb ger a Solaier's Mert, 730 
And then he mo 2 preign T. . 1 be 1 
455 Of Healths pin Fathom my 3: and then anon Leh SH 
Drums iu hes Ears," at which he tarts and rakes 525 1 5 
1 And being rhus frightes, Fears a —_— PRO, 4 43 
And ſleeps again. | 1 | 
. Dojeriptions a judicious Author will omit low and 5 
wage e and chiefly ' beſtow his Pains to of 
a «eget and*beauti pig all the eſſential and . 52 bd 
Mota. anner of little Verſifyers to take 3k 
0 Hint at preſents itſelf, and run out into long 1 
Common Plate. A Writer that would live and pleaſe, 1 
will cut off Superfluities, and reject the moſt. pleaſing 1 
Thoughts and florid Lines Which would come in abrupt- 1 
ly, and quite foreign to his Subject. Many Things muſt e 
be left ts the Imagination of the Reader, and ſeaſonablei. 
Silence has its Emphaſis. Virgil tells his Reader, that . 
Eurydice was killed by a Serpent lurking in 2 Bank, but V4 
ſays nothing more of that venomous Creature. A Poetaſ- 4864 
ter would probably have ſpent as many Lines in a horrid Tp 
De/cription of it, as compoſe that admirable Poem. But MEA 
that divine Poet knew there was no Room for ſuck-a Li- 4 
berty here; his Deſign, in his ſhort and exquiſite Piece, RL 
being only to give a, moving Pattern of true conjugal 14 
Affection, and to ſhew the rapturous Force which good . 
Muc and Poetry have over the moſt herce and tavage 1% 1 
Tempers. = 
But he deſcribes the two Seen which deftroyed 1 
Laccoon and his Sons in ſuch particular Circumſtances 1 
and paints the devouring Monſters in ſuch ſtrong ang | 78 j 
" a ſrightful Colours, that they amaze and chill the 9 755 9 
Here his only Buſineſs was to raiſe Terror, and give his 1 
Reader a due Notion of the Diſpleaſure of the Gods againſt 85 
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Tray, which was fo fixt and implacable, that they thus 
ea cut off an innocent Man and his Family, for ; 
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giving his Countrymen Advice, which! tended to the 


| g their ſevere Decree, and the \Preſervation of 
2 1 * we The Deſcription of a Perſon is called 
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WY ” # "a 

4 1 2 3 . 
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A Chara#er, 


cate Touch to give thoſe Features and Colours which 
are peculiar to the Per/on, and diſtinguiſh him from the 


reſt of Mankind. In every good and lively De/cription a 


Man muſt come to an Enumeration of the chief Particu- 


lars; for Generals are oſten obſcure and faint; a judi- 


cious Account of Particulars ſets every Thing in full 
View, and makes a EG and Telling bo 
the Reader. 


Com Mon, made with /a much Life and E mphaſis, that as 
the Poet has a full View of the whole Scene he deſcribes, ./o 


4 makes, the, "Reader, fee ce it in the lame flrong Lights ._ 


Or mad Oreſtes, when his Mother's Ghoſt OS ENTS 
Full ia his Face infernal i orches toſ; | 
And Hool ber fnaky Locks : He ſpuns the Si 2e, 
Flies oer the Stage e with mortal Fo right, 
* be Fu uries 1 rc rhe yr and intercept hit F 7 8 
Dx. Firg. En. iv. 


This noble FAVES raiſes Conde and T. error + 


An Inftance of tender Image to move Pity we have in 


thoſe foft and ſweet Lines of Spen/er : 


Not one Word more ſhe ſaid ; 

But breaking off the End for want of Breath, 

And ſliding foft, as down ro ſleep it ith; 
And ended all her Woe in guiet Death. Fairy Queen. 


The Poer, or Orator, u upon theſe Occaſions is ſo fully 

poſſeſſed of, and vehemently intent upon, his Subject, 
that he 15 really tranſported with thoſe Paſſions which he 
would inſpire his Readers or Hearers with; and by that 
Strength and noble En:bu/ia/m of Imagination, he 15 hap- 
pily qualified to captivate their Agectiont. A command- 


ing Genius can impreſs- his on Images upon thoſe he 


addreſſes; can move the inmoſt Springs of their Soul; 
2 with a pleaſing Power, triumph over the y. ole Man. 


XX, Pro- 


wing which the true Proof of Art and 
: 8 is to hit a 9 8 Likeneſs ; and with a de- 
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XVII. =; "WY or | Ja is a FO EA of Things 5 
diftant and unſeen, in order to. raiſe Wonder, Terror, or 
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XIX. Proſopopœia, perſonifying, or raiſing Nealities -_ 


Things inanimate into Perſons, has two Parts. ” 
1. When good and bad Qualities, Accidents, and Thing 
inanimate are introduced in Diſcourſe, and deſcribed as li- 
wing and rational Beings. Virtue and Pleaſure addreſs 
young Hercules as two bright Ladies of oppoſite Parties: 
The one would fain induce him to decline the Toils of 
War, and indulge himſelf in Eaſe and Luxury: The other 
earneſtly exhorts him to ſhake off Sloth, and purſue true 
Fame and ſolid Glory. Take the Deſcription of them 
from an elegant Poem which Mr. Spence has given us in 

his Poſymetis. . 8 
Dye fert, in native Dignity ſurpaſi'd, 
Artleſs and unadorn d, ſhe pleas'd the more- 
Health, ver her Looks, a genuine Luſtre ca; 
- A Yeft, more white than news-falPn Snow, fhe wore. 
Auguſt ſhe trod, yet modeſt was her Air; 


Serene her Eye, yet darting heavenly Fir, — 


Still fbe drew near; and nearer ſtill more fair, 
More mild appear d: Yet ſuch as might inſpire 
Pleaſure corrected with an * Fear; 
 Majeftically faveet, and amiably. ſevere. 


T he other Dame ſeem d of a fairer Hue; 
But bold her Mien; unguarded row'd her Eye 
And her fluſb' d Cheek confeſ??d at nearer View, 
T he borrowed Bluſhes of an artful Die. x 
All oft and delicate, with airy Swim ' \ 
Lightly ſhe danc d along; her Robe betray'd 
Turo the clear Texture every tender Limb, 
Heightening the Charms it only ſeem'd to ſhade > 
Aud as it flow'd adown, Jo looſe and thin, | 
Her 2 ſhew'd more tall, more ſnowy-white her 
Na e | 
And in the ſame Poem, how. animated and ſtriking 
is the Deſcription of their different Effects and Conſe- 


quences, by being put into the Mouth of Virtus as a Per- 


on, and addreſſed to Vice as a Perſon alſo! _ 
Vai Happineſs, enjoy thy gay Allies ! © 
A Youth of Follies, an old Age of Cares: 
„ Young, yet ener vate; old, yet never aue: 
ice waſtes their Vigour, and their Mind impairs. 
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e ain, a heme in « tought 2065 * 4 
N Woes far Age, their 2 iow! ee 9 
A wretched, bepeleſt, in the c D 
With Sorrow. 70 | the Ferge. of Life they tend, 
: Griev'd quith the preſent ; of the paſt afban'd; . et. 
Thy — 91 are e they oy. 4 more are 
L's nam 4 


Bur wwith the Cad, and 4 codltte Men 2 e 
ms his ſupreme Deli; 8575 75 Almighty Sire 
85 Regard; well lane 43 ee. Works excel, 
All or divine beds, T inſpire. © 
Counſel with Strength, and Induſtry with Art, 
In Union meet conjoin'd, with me reſide © 
My Dif#ates arm, inftrud, and mend the Heart; 
The fureft Policy, the wilaſt Guide: 
With me true Frieud/hip dwells ; foe deigns ta bind 
T ho/e genercus Souls alone, whom I before. have join d. 


Mor need my Friends the various coſtly Feaft : 
Hunger to them tb Efefts of Art ſupplie- 
"Labour ; Wer their weary Limbs to ret: 
Sxveet is their Shep ; light, chearful, ts frrong thy riſe. 
Turo "Heath, thr J. thro. afare, and Re- 


They NG my. Paths 3 and by a hf Deſeent, * 
A length to Age all gently finking down, - 
_ Look back with Tranſport on a Life well ſpent + - , 
In which, na Hour flew unimprov'd away 3 | 
In which, {ome generous Deed diſtinguiſb d every Day. 


Aud when, the deſtin'd Term at length compleat, 
Their Abbes re 17 eace; eternal Fame 
Sounds wide their Praiſes 3 triumphant over F alt, 
In ſacred Song for ever lives their Name. 


The Invention and Deſcription of theſe ; imaginary Per- 
Jons, if manag'd with Judgment, raiſes Admiration, and 
gives Grace and Grandeur to a Diſcourſe. The Poets, 
who were the Diwinet of antient Ages, finding that eve 
Part of the World was influenced by a ſuperior intelli- 
gent Power, and every where obſerving bright and ma- 
nifeſt Marks of Art and Wiſdom, feigned a vaſt Num- 
ber of Deities, to all which r oe their peculiar 
Provinces. The Rivers had t rdian. Foun the 

ountains 


Fountains their Nympbs; Flora preſide r 
Pomona over che Fruits, He. Fable was gui 
up to amuſe and x che People; Ne ani e 
and Truth, that lay at the Bottom of the Fiien, was; 
that a wiſe and powerful and bounteous Providence over. 
ruled and preſerved the e Blue, uh 

Some of the fineſt Ape hgh; 
are founded upon che Fi2ion of « Fenin: 


——= Now gentle Gales, pet Os S066 
Fanning f odoriferous Win 
Native Perfumes, and whiſper whence 3 1* 
T hoſe balmy Sporls © Milt. Par. Loft. 


2. The ſecond Part of this Brey Figure, is when 406 
give a Poi orce to inanimate Things, and make Rocks, W. oods, 


Rivers, Buildings, &c. to expreſs the at ＋ rational 


Creatures. 
As when the Walls and Pillars of a 7 ple are brought 
in trembling at, or inveighing N daring Pro- 
fanation 5 Blaſphemy uttered, of * ogy or De- 


bauchery committed, within their hallowed Bounds: 


She foul blaſphemous Speeches forth did cal, 
And bitter Curſes, horrible to tell; 


That even the Temple, wherein Joe was plac'd, 
Did quake to hear, and nigh afunder braſt. 


SPENSER'S Fairy Queen. 


Bither frign'd Perſons are repreſented as uttering the 
Reſentments of Mankind in expreſs Terms; or tis ſup- 

3 . poſed they would cry out upon Occaſion ; or tis affirm- 
ed in general that they do utter Concern and Pg Fon, 

but the Words are not ſet down. Of the firſt Kind, which 

is the moſt moving and ſprightly, is that Nee 

of Tully, wherein he introduces Rome as a venerable Ma. 

- tron, the common Mother of all the Romans, in a pathe- 


— tical Speech expoſtulating with Catiline, who then was 
d engaged in a bloody and At Conſpiracy to deſtroy 
„ his native Country, and preſſing him to depart and de- 
y liver her from her preſent terrible Apprehenfions and 
i Danger. There is an Exceſs of Paſſen, a Degree of 
a- E bee in this ſublime Figure; and therefore tis 
= dangerous and ridiculous to uſe it, but when the Impor- 
Ir tance and Grandeur of the Subject requires ſuch a noble 
ne 11 A | | Vehemence. 
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Vehemence. A Man of Underſtanding. will keep his 
boldeſt — within the Bounds of common Senſe ; and 
guide himſelf by the Rules of Probability and Decorum 
in his moſt adventurous Sallies of Imagination. It is very 
tender and moving when, in Pa/tora/ and Mourning. Poems, 
Rivers, Groves, and Mountains are brought in languiſh- 
| ing for the Abſence, or lamenting the Loſs, of ſome very 
valuable Perſon, that before frequented them and chear'd 
them wich his Freſence: E 
No more the mounting Larks, #ohile Daphne ſings, - 
| Shall iff ning in mid Air ſuſpend their Wings; _ 
No more the Nightingales repeat their Lays, _ 
Or bab d with Wonder,  hearken from Tm. Sprays; 
No more the Streams their Murmurs ſhall forbrar, 


Y 


A feoeeter Maſic than their own to bear; 
But tell the Reeds, and tell the vocal Shore, 
| Fair Daphne's dead, and Muſic is na more? 
Her Fate is whiſper d by the gentle Breeze, 
Anu told in Sigbs to all the trembling Trees; © | 
The trembling Trees in every Plain and Wood, | 
Her Fate remurmur to the Silver Flad; . 
'The Silver Flood, ſo lately calm, appears © 
Stell d with new Paſſion, and o'erflows with Tears; 
The Winds, and Trees, and Floods her Death deplore, 
Daphne, aur Grief ] aur Glory now no more? 
JJ In Porx. 
This Figure animates all Nature; gratifies the Curio- 
fity of Mankind with a conſtant Series and Succeſſion of 


Wonders; raiſes and creates new Worlds and Ranks of 
rational Creatures, to be Monuments of the Peet, Wit, 


and Sprightlineſs this Figure gives to a Sentence or Ex- 

preſſion, will appear from comparing the following Lines: 

Aut conjurato deſcendens Dacus ab Iſtro, Georg. ii. 
Aut comuratus deſcendens Dacus ab Iftro, 

The laſt is in the humble Style of Phedrus; the firſt has 
all the Majeſty of Virgil. „„ 
So again from Jung. 

The Spirit walls of every Day deceas'd, © 
And /miles an Angel, or a Fury frowns. 
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to eſpouſe his Cauſe and ſpeak his Paſſion. What Force 


„ 


<q" — A. os 


m_—_ 
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on coMposrrion. 64 


F The Senſt of theſp] Anes 18 pretty retty fully expreſs'd i in the 
em 


following Sentence! The Remembrance of every paſt 
Day mu give Pain br Pleaſure, according to the Man- 
ner in which it has been 1 23 what a N 
i the. Impreſſion that they make 


XX. Change of Tithe is Wha 7 bing done my 227 2 are 
end as now doing and reſent. This Form of Eapref. 
ſion places the Thing to be repreſented in a ſtrong and 


prevalent Light gere us, and makes as Þ pea 4 ators | 
than Hearers; 11 rather 


4 


Moder, oath FR curf ile * 15 Bed, 
3 Royal Father's Head in Pieces ee 
the flurdy Woodmen fell a ftately. Qak + ; 
By Treaſors: Blow the Victor Hero falll - 
* | Tomas Rags, Aver. Guilt, a iam. 
White thus — 2 of Greece expiring lies, 
No Pity touches ty 2 but mins. Lied. of Soph 


Here the Princeſs PRs, o with a mournful 3 
of Agamemnon's Murder, gives you a View of the 
Hatrors of that guilty Night and bloody Supper. = 
moves every Gs Breaſt to ſympathize with her; 
boil with Indignation againſt the treacherous and bar. 
barons Murderers; oy hen wht e for the 

; | Royal Sylferer, I bo 


- XXI. "Change ” Perfin — FFI Variety. IT a | 
f common -abhen the Writer on a N . of bis * 
f | tion, 6 d alldrefſes his Reader. 


Feen, a fierce Eng a gement 7 the Shiss 3 
ou'd think that * he W, earineſs nor W ound 
Could routh the fearkfs Warriors. —" Mad xv. 


This Figure, when we have it in perfection takes off 
the Tediouſneſs of a long direct Narration; makes the 
Reader attentive, as if he {aw the Place where the Thin 
was tranſacted; and raiſes his Paſſions, 25 if desk > 
was in the Hurry. and Heat of the Action. | 

Tis of — Grace and Advantage in ——— 
tion of Pe It leads the Reader pl y. into 
1 his 88 * to uſe a bad Dae 
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fon; es kim the Del ir of fas 15 Traye 

a 7. — Country ee 2 27 
| 2255 a harſh babe to pa Reverence to OY ny 
or to avoid 1 5 that any pe Ree may happe which 
is ſhocking or of dangerous Conſequence, the Author 
appropriates and applies that to himſe „Which be deſign 
for the Reader's Warning or Instruction. 80 75 55 of 


we miſchievous — In Nr 8 85 FR W * 
0 kr not Sleep my ng Eyes invade | 'q cke 
In open Plains or in 7 Saus; 85 1 


When he, renew'd in all the foeckled. r 


<4 en, 2 oy has Ack his Shugh a 
Y Dx xv. V . iii 


| 3 of Panſede! is common and very natural in 
eager Conteſts and TIF when Adverſaries 
breathe mutual Rage 1 or a deſerted he Bark in- 
veighs againſt the Perjuries, an aggravates the arba- 
chy of the guilty and treacherous Perſon,” | 
Turnus in Virgil, enraged at the malicious Harangue 
of Drances, firſt ſmartly replies to him, and then turns 
his Diſcourſe to King Latinus and his Council, then at- 


5 Fe aan, wah Variety of ſevere and ſatirical o 


7 ux n \ Notice of the Departure of PRA Ut G 
tracted wi Rage 22 Def pair, firſt furiouſly falls u th 
im, then diſdainfully ee from him, — of Fin 

as an abſent Perſon; after exclaims againſt the Cruelty NY 
of Heaven and Earth; then reproaches and condemns 55 
herſelf for her own Credulity and Weaknefs, and a 15 
with Scorn and * N e ee ber Spe 


Eneas st 


Fualſe as hog * _- ore. * a TEINS ; 
nope from noble 22 Jood, nor ah 3 


"Why ſho UT fs, what hade I wworſe to fear ? } 
0 Did he once look, or lent a lifPning Ear ; © 
W os when I bd, or ſhed one 47740 Tear 5 
Nor Juno-wiews.my Wrongs with equal Eye; 
Faithleſs is Barth” and faithleſs are the TO Bib 4 
Lv „ e Brile en my Shore — 
With necuful Food his hunp#y "Trojans feds 1 0 
4 tool the- Traitey 2 my Throu ang Bd. | 
Fool A 


„ CTY =: 


14 


* 


on conrosfrfo x. 5, 


* Eo that I cu“ 0 
But £03 thy F light nb 1 ger 1 1 55 — 
, et thy promis i Kingdom through the Mites s 


"nya fau dy Wo, Lot 19 © 1 


(hos E7 * 


48 Virg. EE 
; here, and | how: inimitably painted! 


XXIL Tranſiio is of two Se, 4) 

1. The fl is. auben 4 Speech 14 edi abrupths 
<vithout expreſs Notice iven of it; As when Miliom gives 
an aſh ets of our. firſt, Anceſtors Evening Dee, a: 


Both \llarr?d, and inder open Shy ad Q 294 
The God that made both 2 Air, enn, aid 2 


den 7 

inn Thou alſo malt the Nig Fr es 
Maker Omnipotent, 2 7 ah is Day! On 
1 Had it been introduced in a formal Manner, b Fai 


Sede l FO, cut ils 2 


2 250. 


5 520 415 all its | Sprightline, ph „ Homer 
has finiſhed the Narration of Heckor putting to Flight _ 
Grecians, and vehemently urging his Trojan to purl 

their Advantage, and forbear the Spoil of the Field till 
they had burned the Enemy's Ships; without any No- 
tice, he immediately makes the Mero utter his own Paſ- 


ſion in an impetuous Speech; herein he threatens Diſ- 


grace and Death to any Man that ſhould diſobey his Or- 


ders, and neglect this promiſing Seaſon of a compleat 


Victory. The Speech, that breaks from a Warrior in 
the Speed of his glorious Succefs, in the full Proſpect of 

Revenge upon his Enemies, and the final Deliverance of 
nis Country and Kingdoms after a long and bloody War, 
comes rapid and refiſtleſs like a pointed Shot out of an 
Engine, and ſtrikes the Reader Wied. Surprize ms Ter- 


rot, 

Leaving. out the heavy F ormality * He 2 and, He 
reply'd, is very graceful. in Stories and\Dzalop ues, cd 
we ag clear #4 full, and the Repartee quick 

vely 


Hora: ce 18 extremely happy it in this Sort of Tranfition; as 3 as 
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indeed he Nh ii every base of Tur, and Ben of 


Language. 


2. The fecond Sort 8 Writer e 
denly leaves the 175 4 is upon, and paſſes on to rr 


from which it ſeems very different at firft View ; but has 4 
Relation and C onnect ion ith i," and ſer ves to 0 a 
enlarge it. 


Horace, in the thirteenth Od of the ſecond Book, g 
us a very lively Account of the Danger he was in o 
ang deſtroyed by the Fall of a Tree, and after makes hos 


and moderate Remarks on the Accident! Fhen he ſal- 


lies out into an Account of the other Workd, upon which 
he was ſo near entering; and beautifully Res 
upon the Praiſes of his din Wa tos Predeceſſors in 

ric Poetry ; who were heard with Pleaſure and Wander 
there, as they uſed. to be in this World. In theſe Caſes 


the Poet does not diſappoint his Reader of the Inſtruction 


and Pleaſure he propoſes, but multiplies and increaſes 
both; nor does he ſo much take him off from the View 


of his Subject, as he gives him a delightful Proſpect of 


it every Way, and in the beſt Light. A Guide cannot 
be ſaid to miſlead the Traveller, 13 50 brings him ſafely 


and pleaſantly to his Journey's End; and only takes him 


out of the common Road, to ſhe him a Palace or a Para- 
diſe, to entertain n him with N or TRE: 21 


wy. l 


XXII. Sentence © fs an » infirutiive or 155 Ve S eee WR 
en on ſomething very obſerwable- and 2 ufig; : 
«which contains much Senſe in Words." 
| 3 either direct and plain; as, in all the Aﬀairs of 
= Wn ws much Reputation is really fo much Power *. 
and difpae'd; as, SA DET. 


Fool, not to think hew vain, * 


Tul Galen, 971k is d, Par. lo. 
This is a very dextrous and prevalent Way of bring- 


ing in a Sentence. You. are entertained with a noble Re- 


fletion when you did not expect it; and pleaſantly ſur- 
prized and inſtructed without the Appearance and For- 
mality of Art. Not to come down to uſeleſs Nicety cap 
Diſtantion,. a Spree appears with. moſt Beauty 3 


Ee | „ Tithtfon 


. 


"4 4 


en COMPOSITION. oy 


at 


Forms. Ir Kaul zack Bo: N r 
Is Wheat ibe pan n way of Este bt 
peculiarly of Wonder or Indignation; as. 


How advantageous it Afb paſs through Adverſities o che 


: Enjoyment of Profperity ! 


How ſharper com (Serpent Tooth it i Fa 20 have a thank- 
2 Child! Shakeſpear. 
a When 16 puti intoa moving armee, or 45 


bag Interrogation. 


Are theſe our Scepters ? Theſe our . PROT 7 
. is it thus that ay; his ph ghted Faith tir ? 
Dxvv. Virg. En. i. 


When the Sentence is delivered, and a Reaſon im- 
mediately added to ſupport it. In a Government 2? zs 
much better to be unmindful of good Services than bad: For 
a good Man only becomes more ſlow, when you take no Ac- 


count 0 * 3 @ bad Man more daring and infolent. + 


en a Sentence is made up of a ſhort Kat) 
and a clear and pertinent Remark upon it. Meſſalina 
defired the Name of Matrimony (with her Adulterer Silius) 
purely for the Greatneſs of the Infamy ; which is the laſt 
Fre phat profligate People. | 

is near a-kin to the Epiphonema,. of Wich 

we mal preſently ſpeak two or three Words. 
Sentencet muſt not ſtand aukward and bulky out of the 
Diſcourſe, but be neatly interwoven and wrought into it. 
They muſt be unaffected and ſignificant ; and ſuch as 
the Subject eaſily ſuggeſts to a thoughtful.and diſtinguiſn- 

an. 

Sentences are the Ornaments and Lights of a Diſcourſe ; 
and therefore, as Lights and Shades are in a good Picture, 


ſo ought Sentences to be ſo exactly and judiciouſſy mixt 


with the other Parts of the Diſcourſe, that all together 
may make up one uniform Beauty, one regular and con- 
ſummate Piece. 


XXIV. eee is an Exclamation, containing a 
hvely Remark placed at the End of a Diſcourſe or Nar- 
F ration. 

* Pliny Paneg yr. p. 12 5. Edit. Lipfi, yew + Salluſt. Bell. 


Jugurth. P. 61. } Tacit. Annal. 11. . 9. p 250. 
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aon. 80 Miltox;:00! the O Obfinacy of -the Rebel Apt. 
gel who ee infatuated that they would not ſubmit 


Power and i Mæſeſ came 
armed againſt neter tbr 


14 50 t N is * 10001 
I heavenly A d Jes"! 2 


5 
This Figure cloſes a Narration in a very advants ous 
and — Manner, deeply impreſſes the Thi 
mory of the Reader; and leaves 
. . well ſatisfied and pleaſed-with the Senſe 
and Sende ity of his Author. n ae 
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- S8 EILECTID FROM _ E 


The Bxsr AuTHoRs, for the Exerciſe of the 
Scholar in Reading and Declaming. 


An ADMONITORY- ORATION.: 


Brother School-Fellowe, 


15 up theſe nine Heads in your Memory, with as 
much Care as if they were a Preſent from _ Nine 
Muy e : 
in, Be candid, "Cucare * modeſtly grave. Let 
3 and Piety have their Share in your Character. 
t your Temper be remarkable for Mildugſi and Good- 
nature; and be always enterprizing and vigorous in your 
_- Buſineſs, And, in ſhort, ftrive to be juſt ſuch. as Virtue 
and Learning would make you. 
© 10, Secondly, Ne always, doing 8 4 to 
Mankind, and let this conſtant Generofity be your only 
a Pleafure; not forgetting, in the mean Time, a due Re- 
verence and Regard for Cod and Religion. 
Thirdly, Bring your Will to your . and ſuit your 
Mind to your Circumſtances; For | 


. N Heaps of maß Plate, 
All the Gewgawws Men prefer, 
© Gilded. Roofs and Bedi of Start 
Cannot real Wealth confer. 
The Man that's honeſt, avi/e, and brave, 
In Body found, in Spirit free, . 
Tf he Pall what Nature craves <A 
"07 0 ruth as rich as he. Sire Pee 


A ae Fortify at Home, and rely upon yourſelf. 
| bi or a Rational Mind is born to the Privilege of Indepeng- 
1 | Honeſty, and the inward Quiet I to it, 
=1IC e in all Conſcience to make you ha 

Fifilh, Don't be fond of any Thing, or thin that for 
2 your Intereſt which makes you break your Word, quit 
. your ann, be of a e Suſpicious, or out- 
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| Practice which Won't bear 
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On the Delica r Tape and PassioN, 
L278 From HU, Eſfays. ! 
OME People are ſubject to a certain Delicaq of 
Paſion, which makes them extremely ſenſible to all 
the Accidents of Life, and gives them a lively Joy upon 
every proſperous Event, as, well as a piercing Grief, 
when they meet with Misfortunes and Adverſity. Fa- 
vours and good Offices eafily engage their Friendſhip, 
-\-while the ſmalleſt Injury provokes ther Reſentment. Any 
Honour or Mark: of Diſtinction elevates them abeve 
Meaſure; but they are as ſenſibly touched with Con- 
ctempt. People of this Character have, no Doubt, much 
more lively Enjoyments, as well as more pungent Sor- 
99 we TCC OI x $4 ds ĩͤ v 
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MOST”: 


As TE ant PASSION: 65 


7 rows, than Men of cool and ſedate Tempers : But, I'be- 
lieve, when every Thing is balanced, there is no one who” 
would. not rather chuſe to be of the latter Character, were 
he entirely Maſter of his own Diſpoſition. Good or WM _ 
Fortune is very little at our own well And when a 
Perſon, that has this Senſibility of Temper, meets with _ 
any Misfortune, his Sorrow or Rear takes entire 
Poſſeſſion, of him, and deprives him of all Reliſh in the 
common Occurrences of Life; of which the right En- 
joyment forms the greateſt Part of our Happineſs. Great 
Pleaſutes are much leſs frequent than great Pains; ſo that 
a ſenfible Temper muſt meet with r Trials in the 
former Way than in the latter. Not to mention, that 
Men of ſuch lively Paſſions are apt to be tranſported be- 
yond all Bounds of Prudence and Diſcretion, and to take 
falſe Steps in the Conduct of Life, which are often i irre- | 
trievable. 

There is a Delicacy of 7: afte obſervable i in a folks Men, 
which very much reſembles this Delicacy of Paſſion; and 
3 the ſame Senſibility to Beauty and Defor- 

of every Kind, as that does to Proſperity and Ad- 

ity, Obligations and Injuries. When you preſent a 
— or a Picture to a Man poſſeſſed of this Talent, the 
Delicacy of his Feeling makes him be touched very ſen- 
ſibly with every Part of it; nor are the maſterly Strokes 
perceived with more exquiſite Reliſh and Satisfaction, 
than the Negligences or Abſurdities with Diſguſt and 
Uneaſineſs. A polite and judicious Converſation affords 
him the higheſt Titties: — Rudeneſs or Imperti- 
nence 13 as great a Puniſhment to him. In ſhort, Deli- 
cacy of Taſte has the ſame Effect as Delicacy of Paſſion: : 
It enlarges the Sphere both of our Happineſs and Miſery 
and makes us ſenſible to Pains as well as Pleaſures, which 
eſcape the reſt of Mankind. 

I believe, however, there is no one wid wilt not ag 
with me, that, notwithſtanding this Reſemblance, a 
licacy. of Faſte is as much to be defired and cultivated as 
a Delicacy of COR] is to be lamented, and to be reme- 
died, if een. — axes or ill Accidents of Life are 
very — 2 as hr Diſpof but we are pretty much Maſters 
what Books we ſhall read, what Diverſions we ſhall 
take of, and what Company we ſhall keep. Philoſophers 
Ring . to render Happineſs entirely kent 


Sener 
dient of every Thing external. That is impoſſible to be 
attained: But every wiſe: Man will endeavour to place 


his Happineſs on ſuch Objects as depend mof upon hit 
0 


ſelf: And that is not to be 2/tained ſd much by any other 
Means as by this Delicacy of Sentiment. When a Man 
is poſſeſſed of that Talent, he is more happy by what 
pleaſes his Taſte, than by what gratifies his Appetites, 
and receives more Enjoyment from a Poem or a Piece of 
Reaſoning, than the moſt expenſive Luxury can afford. 
How far Delicacy of Taſte and that of Paſſion are con- 
nected together in the original Frame of the Mind, it is 
hard to determine. To me there appears a very conſi- 

derable Connexion between them: For we may obſerve 


that Women, who have more delicate Paſſions than Men, 


have alſo a more delicate I aſte of the Ornaments of Life, 
| ef Dreſs, Equipage, and the ordinary Decencies of Be- 
haviour. Any Excellency in theſe hits their Taſte much 
fooner than ours; and when you pleaſe theig Faſte, you 
ſoon engage their Affections. 7 
_ But whatever Connexion there may be originally be- 


twixt theſe Diſpoſitions, I am perſu aded that nothing is 


fo proper to cure us of this Delicacy of Paſſion, as the 
cultivating of that higher and more refined Taſte, which 
enables us to judge of the Characters of Men, of Compo-- 
ſitions of Genius, and of the Productions of the nobler 


Arts. A greater or leſs Reliſn of thoſe obvious Beauties 


which ſtrike the Senſes, depends entirely upon the greater 
ar leſs Senſibility of the Temper: But with regard to 
the Sciences — Uberal Arts, a fine Taſte is, in ſome 
Meaſure, the ſame with ſtrong Senſe, or at leaſt depends 
ſo much upon it, that they àre inſeparable. To judge 
aright of a Compoſition of Genius, there are ſo many 
Views to be taken in, ſo many Circumſtances to be com- 
pared, and ſuch a Knowledge of human Nature requiſite, 
that no Man, who is not poſſeſſed of the ſoundeſt Judg- 
ment, will ever make a tolerable Critic in ſuch Perfor- 
mances; and this is a new Reaſon for cultivating a Re- 
liſh in the liberal Arts. Our judgment will ſtrengthen 
by this Exerciſe:: We ſhall form juſter Notions of Life: 
Many Things which pleaſe or affti others, will appear 
to us too frivolous to engage our Attention: And we. 
ſhall loſe by Degrees that Senſibility and Delicacy of Paſ- 
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of TASTE and PASSION. 7 


But haps I have gone too far in ſaying; that a cul- 
| [Tate for the polite Arts extinguiſhes the Paſ- 
ions, and renders us indifferent to thoſe Objec 
are ſo fondly purſued by the reſt of Mankind. On far- 
ther Reflection, I find that it rather improves our Senſi- 


| . fo all the. tender _ egrecable Paſſions, at the 


* 
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For this I think there may be all two very natu- 
ral Reaſons... In the ¹ Place, nothing is ſo improvi 


to the Temper as the Study of the Beauties either of Po- 


etry, Eloquence, Muſic, or Painting. They give a cer- 
tain Elegance of ence wy which the reſt of Man- 


kind are entire Str The Emotions they excite 
are ſoft and tender. hey draw the Mind off from the 


Hurry of Buſineſs 85 Intereſt; cheriſh Reflection; dif- 


poſe: to Tranquillity ; and produce an agreeable Melan- | 


choly, which, of all Diſpoſitions of the Mind, is the beſt 
N to Love and Friendfhip. | 
In the /c Place, à Delicacy of Taſte i is favourable 


to We and Friendſhip, by confining our Choice to 8 


„and making us indifferent to the Compan 
— of the greateſt Part of Men. Vou or” Foe 
ſeldom find that mere Men of the World, whatever frog 
Senſe they may be endowed with, are very nice in diſtin- 
8 7 Characters, or in marking thoſe inſenſible 
ifferences and Gradations which make one Man prefer- 
able to another. Any one, that has competent Senſe, is 
ſufficient for their Entertainment: They talk to him, of 
their Pleaſure and Affairs, with the ſame Frankneſs as 
they would to another; and finding many who are fit to 
ſupply this Place, they never feel any Vacancy or Want 
in his Abſence. But to make Uſe of the Allufion of a 
celebrated French Author“, the Judgment may be com- 
pared to a Clock or Watch, where the moſt ordinary Ma- 
chine is ſufficient” to tell the Hours; but the moſt elabo- 
rate and artificial alone can point out the Minutes and 
Seconds, and diſtinguiſh ſmalleſt Differences of 
K : One that has wel digeſted his Knowledge both 


* * Mon, Fontenelle Pluralitt des Mad Soir 6. 
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of rn has little 8 n 
y of a few ſelect Com N He feels too ſenſib 
manch lch eier ankind fall ſhort of the Notions 
Which he has entertained; and, his Affections being thus 
confined within a narrow Circle; no Wonder he carries 
them further than if they were more general and .undi- 
Ninguiſhed.: The Gaiety and Frolic of a Bottle-Com- 
panion improves. with him into à ſolid" Friendſhip; "and 


Paton Ardours of a youthful / Ppetite AAA An, gone 
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On IurubsN e a Mops r. [ Frem Huwe's Eſſays. 
1 Am of Opinion that the common Complaints 
Providence are ill ed, and chat the good or bad 
Qualities of Men are the Cauſes of their or bad For- 
tune, more than what is min There are, 
. 5 and theſe too pretty 
3 but few, in Com lon of che Inflances we 
| have of t Diſtribution o rity and Adverſity: 
RT Nee 
Courſe of human Affairs. To be endowed with a bene- 
volent Diſpoſition, and to love others, will almoſt infal- 
libly procure Love and Eſteem; which is the chief Cir- 
cumſtance in Life, and facilitates. every iEnterprize and 
Undertaking, beſides the Satisfaction which immediately 
* The Caſe is much the ſame with the 
other Virtues... Proſperity is naturally, though not ne- 
ceſlarily, attached to Virtue and Merit; and Adverſity, 
in like Manner, to Vice and Folly. - 
2 5 «go , confeſs,” Jan Rule admin of 
xception regard to one moral Quality; that 
Modehy has a natural Tendency to conceal a Man's Ta- 
lents, as Impudence diſplays them to the utmoſt, and has 
been the only Cauſe why many have riſen in the World, 
under all the Diſadyantages of low Birth and little Merit. 
Such Indolence and Incapacity is there in the Generality 
of Mankind, that they are apt to receive a Man for what- 
ever he has a Mind to put himſelf off for; and admit 
his overbearing Airs as iDroofs of that Merit which he 
aſſumes to himſelf. A decent Aſſurance ſeems to be the 
natural Attendant of Virtue ; and few Men can diſtin- 
| Impudence from it: As, on the other Hand, Difi- 
being the n Reſult of Vice and F * has 
aW 


i 
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drawn hoe upon Modeſty, which in outward Ap- 
pearance ſo nearly reſembles xt” - 
As Impudence, though really a Vice, has the ſame Ef- 
fects upon a Man's Fortune as if it were a Virtue; ſo we 
may obſerve that it is almoſt as difficult to be attained, 
and is, in that Reſpect, diſtinguiſhed from all the other 
Vices, which are acquired with little Pains, and continu- 
ally increaſe upon Fadelodnce: Many a Man, being 
ſenſible that Modeſty is extremely prejudicial to him in 
making his Fortune, has reſolved to be impudent, and 


to put a bold Face upon the Matter: But it is obſervable 


that ſuch People have ſeldom ſucceeded in the Attempt, 
but have been obliged to relapſe into their primitive Mo- 
deſty. Nothing carries a Man through the World like 
a true genuine natural Impudence: Its Counterfeit is 
for nothing, nor can ever ſupport itſelf. In any other 
Attempt, whatever Faults a Man commits, and is ſenfible 
of, he is ſo much the nearer his End: But when he en- 
deavours at Impudence, if he ever failed in the Attempt 
the Remembrance of that Failure will make him bluſh, 
and will infallibly diſconcert him: After which every 
Bluſh is a Cauſe br new Bluſhes, till he be found out to 
be an arrant Cheat, and a vain Pretender to Impudenc! 
If any Thing can give a modeſt Man more Affurance, 
it muſt be ſome Advantages of Fortune, which Chance 
procures to him. Riches naturally gain a Man a favour- 
able Reception in the World, and give Merit a double 
Luſtre, By pan a Perſon is endowed with it, and fupply its 


— 


Place, in a great Meaſure, when it is abſent. It is won - 


derful to obſerve what Airs of Superiority Fools and 
Knaves, with large Poſſeſſions, give themſelves above 
Men of the greateſt Merit in Poverty. Nor do the Men 
of Merit make any ſtrong Oppoſition to theſe Uſurpa- 
tions, or rather ſeem to favour them by the Modefty of 
their Behaviour. . Their good Senſe and tence make 
them diffident of their Judgment, and cauſe them to exa- 
mine every Thing with the greateſt Accuracy: As, on 
the other Hand, the Delicacy of their Sentiments makes 
them timorous leſt they commit Faults, and loſe in the 
Practice of the World that Integrity of Virtue, ſo to ſpeak, 
of which they are ſo jealous. To make Wiſdom agree with 
Confidence, is as difficult as to reconcile Vice and Modeſty. 
Theſe are the ns which have occurred upon 
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„ On TMPUDENCE, A.. 


Reader will not 


In like Manner the other Society, n by Jvri- 
ly 


creaſed by W who, with her Doubts and Scruples, 
e 


+Delays, and was never ſatisfied without his full Career, 


tive Companies, wandered, for ſome Time; till at lait 


this Subject of Inpudence and Med:fty; and T hope the 
N ot be diſpleaſed to ſee them wrought into 
ake tollowapg Allegory,. OT. 
: ,, JUPITER, in the $ebiabln „ joined VigTve, Wis- 
Do, and Conripexcs together; and Vice, For! xv, 


and DirFipence ; and, thus connected, ſent them into | 
the World. But tho? he thought he had matched them 
with great Judgment, and ſaid that Confidence was the na- 
tural. ompanion of Virtue, and that Vice deſerved to be 1 
attended with Dzffigence, they had not gone far before 
Difſention aroſe among them. Wi/dom, who was the f 
Guide of the one Company, was always accuſtomed be- ( 
fore ſhe ventured upon any Road, however beaten, to b 
examine it carefully ; to inquire Whither it led; what P 
Dangers, Difficulties, and Hindrances might poſſibly or ſl 
probably occur in it. In theſe Deliberations ſhe uſually S 
conſumed ſome Time; which Delay was very diſpleaſing li 
to Confidence, who was always inclined to hurry on, with- m 
out much Forethought or Deliberation, in the firſt Road th 
he met. W'Fi/dem and Virtus were inſeparable : But Con- fe 
Fence one Day, following his impetuous Nature, advan- ſe] 


ced a conſiderable Way before his. Guides and Compa- 7 
nions; and not feeling any Want of their Company, he M 
never inquired after them, nor ever met with them more. 


xx, diſagreed and ſeparated. As Folly ſaw very little 
Way before her, ſhe had nothing to determine concerning 
the Goodneſs of Roads, nor could give the Preference to 
one above another ; and this Want of Reſolution was in- 


always retarded the Journey, This was a great Annoy- 
ance to Vice, who loved not to hear of Difficulties and 


in whatever his Inclinations led him to. Folly, he knew, 
'tho' ſhe hearkened to Diſidence, would be cally managed 
when alone; and therefore, as a vicious Horſe throws 
his Rider, he openly beat away this Controller of all his 
Pleaſures, and proceeded in his Journey with Folly, from 
whom he is inſeparable. Confidence and Difidence being, 
aſter this Manner, both thrown looſe from their reſpec- 


Chance led them at the ſame Time to one Village. Con- 


_ -Fidence went directly up to the great Houſe, Which be. 


| longed 


Fo 
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longed to WAL TH, the Lord of the Village; and, with- 
out ſtaying for a Porter, intruded himſelf immediately 
into the innermoſt Apartments, where he found Vice and 
Folly well received before him. He joined the Train; 
recommended himſelf very quickly to his Landlord; and 
entered into ſuch Familiarity with Vice, that he was en- 
liſted in the fame Company with Folly. They were fre- 
quent Gueſts of Wealth, and from that Moment inſe- 
parable, Difidence, in the mean Time, not daring to 
approach the great Houſe, accepted of an Invitation 
from PoverTY, one of the Tenants ; and entering the 


Cottage, found W/dom and Viriue, who, being repulſed 


by the Landlord, had retired thither. Virtue took Com- 
paſſion on her, and Viſdom found, from her Temper, that 
ſhe would eafily improve: So they. admitted her into their 
Society. Accordingly, by their Means, ſhe altered in a 
little 'Time ſomewhat of her Manner, and becoming 
much more amiable and engaging, was now known b 

the Name of Modeffy. As ill Company has a greater Ef- 
fe than good, Confidence, tho? more refractory to-Coun- 
ſel and Example, degenerated ſo far by the Society of 
Vice and Folly, as to paſs by the Name of Impupexce. 
Mankind, who ſaw theſe Societies as JupirEx firſt joined 
them, and know nothing of theſe mutual Deſertions, are 

thereby led into ſtrange Miſtakes ; and wherever they ſee 
Impudence, make Account of finding Virtue and W:/dom, 
and wherever they obſerve Mode/ty, call her Attendants 


Vice and Folly. 
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HAT the Corruption of the beſt Things produces the 

" worſt, is grown into a Maxim, and is commonly 
proved, among other Inſtances, by the pernicious Effects 
7 8 and Eutbuſiaſin, the Corruptions of true 
eligion. 3 
Theſe two Species of falſe Religion, tho” both perni- 
cious, are yet of a very different, and even of a contrary 
Nature. The Mind of Man is ſubje& to certain unac- 


_ countable Terrors and Apprehenſions, proceeding either 


from the unhappy Situation of private or public Affairs, 
from ill Health, from a * and melancholy Diſpoſi- 
$ 5 tion, 


In ſuch a State of Mind, infinite unknown Evils are 
dreaded. from unknown Agents; and, where real Ob- 
jeQs of Terror are wanting, the Soul, active to its own 

rejudice, and foſtering its predominant Inclination, finds 
imaginary ones, to whoſe Power and Malevolence it ſets 
no Limits. As theſe Enemies are entirely inviſible and 
unknown, the Methods taketi to appeaſe them are equally 


$ 3 ö . : * 
unaccountable, and confiſt in Ceremonies, Obſervances, 


Mortifications, Sacrifices, Preſents, or in any Practice, 
however abſurd or frivolous, Which either Folly or 


Knavery recommends to a blind and terrified Credulity. 
Weakneſs, Fear, Melancholy, together with Ignorance, 
are, therefore, the true Sources of SurexsTITION. 

But the Mind of Man is alſo ſubje& to an unaccount- 
able Elevation and Preſumption, proceeding from pro- 
ſperous Succeſs, from luxuriant Health, from ſtrong Spi- 
rits, or from a bold and confident Diſpoſition. In ſuch 
a State of Mind, the Imagination ſwells with great but 
_ confuſed Conceptions, to which no ſublunary Beauties or 
. (age can correſpond. Every Thing mortal and 


able vaniſhes as unworthy of Attention ; and a full 


ange is given to the Fancy in the inviſible Regions or 
World of Spirits, where the Soul is at Liberty to indulge 
itſelf in every Imagination which may beſt ſuit its preſent 
Taſte and Diſpoſition. Hence ariſe Raptures, T 

ports, and ſurprizing Flights of Fancy ; and Confidence 
and Preſumption Rill increafin , theſe Raptures being al- 
together unaccountable, and ſeeming quite beyond the 
Reach of our. ordinary Faculties, are attributed to the 
immediate Inſpiration of that Divine Being, who is the 
Object of Devotion. In a little Time the inſpired Perſon 
comes to regard himſelf as the chief Favourite of the Di- 
vinity ; and when this Frenzy once takes Place, which'is 
the Summit of Enthuſiaſm, every Whimſy is conſecrated: 
Human Reaſon and even Morality are rejected as falla- 
cious Guides : And the fanatic Madman delivers himſelf 
over, blindly, and without Reſerve, to the ſuppoſed Il- 
lapſes of the Spirit, and to Infpirations from above. 
Hope, Pride, Preſumption, a warm Imagination, toge- 
ther with Ignorance, are, therefore, the true Sources of 
ExrRUsIAM. | 8 1 
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tion, or from the Concurrence of all theſe Circumſtances. 
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A Dia Loco between Mr. Abbrson aud Dr. Swirr. 
Tcl ůrom the Dialogues of the Dead. 
Dr. Swift. OGURELV, Aadiſon, Fortune was exceed- 
D ingly bent upon playing the Fool (a Hu- 
mour her Ladyſhip, as well as moſt other Ladies of very 


great Quality, is frequently in) when ſhe made you a 


iter of State, and me a Divine 
Aadiſon. I muſt confeſs we were both of us out of our 
Elements. But you don't mean to inſinuate, that, if our 
Deſtinies had been reverſed, all wou'd have been right? 
Saut. Yes, I do.—You would have made an excel- 
lent Biſhop, and I ſhould have governed Great-Britain as 
I did Ireland, with an abſolute Sway, while I talked of 
nothing but Liberty, 3 and ſo forth. : 

 Aadaion. You governed the Mob of Ireland; but I ne- 


— 


ver heard that you governed the Kingdom. A Nation 


and a Mob are different Things. | 8 
Swift. Aye; ſo you Fellows that have no Genius for 
Politics may ſuppoſe. But there are Times when, by 
putting himſelf at the Head of the Mob, an able Man 
may get to the Head of the Nation. Nay, there are 
Times when the Nation itſelf is a Mob, and may be 
treated as ſuch by a ſkilful Obſerver. | 
Aduiſon. 1 don't deny the Truth of your Axiom: But 
is there no Danger that, from the Viciſſitudes of human 
Affairs, the Favourite of the Mob ſhould be mobb'd in 
his Turn ? 55 | 5 15 
Swift. Sometimes there may; but I riſk'd it, and it 
anſwered my Purpoſe. Aſk the Lord-Lieutenants, who 
were forced to pay Court to me inſtead of my courtin 
them, whether they did not feel my Superiority. A 


if I could make myſelf ſo conſiderable when I was only a 


dirty Dean of St. Parric#s, without a Seat in either 
Houſe of Parliament, what ſhould I have done if Fortune 
had placed me in England, unincumber'd with a Gown, 
and 1n a Situation to make myſelf heard in the Houſe of. 
Lords or of Commons? 9555 

Addiſon. You would doubtleſs. have done very mar- 
vellous Acts! Perhaps you might have then been as zea- 
lous a Whig as Lord V barton himſelf: Or, if the Whigs 
had offended the State/man, as they unhappily did the 
Doctor, who knows but you might have brought in the 
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Pretender? Pr . let me -aſk you one Queſtion between 
you and me: If you had been Firſt Minifter ,under that 


-Prince, would you haye tolerated the Proteſtant Religion, 


or not? 


Seo. Ha! Me." Secretary, ate you witty upon me? 


Do you think, becauſe Sunderland took a Fancy to make 


you a-great Man in the State, that he could alfo' make 


you as great in Wit as Nature made me? No, no; Wit 


is ke Grace, it muſt come m above. You can no 


more get ht from the King, than ty Lords the Biſhops 
can ibe other. And tho I will'owh you had fone, yet 
believe me, my Friend, it was no Match for mine. I 
think you have not Vanity enough to pretend to a'Com- 
petition with m. 3 1 5 
Le. T have been often told by my Friends that I 
__ eide' this Diſpute for myſelf, but refer it to Mercury, the 
God of Wit, who happens juſt now to be coming this 
Way, with a Soul he 
Fail, divine Hermes! A Queſtion of Precedence in the 
Claſs of Wit and Humour, over which you preſide, ha- 


ng 75 between me and my Countryman, Dr. Swift, 


_  Mexcusy. Dr. Swif?, I rejoice to fee you. How 
does my old Lad? How does honeſt Lemue/ Gulliver? 
Have you been in Lilliput lately, or in the Flying [land, 
or with your good Nurſe Gh]πν⁰αualelitchb? Pray, when did 
you eat a Cruſt with Lord Peter? Is Fack as mad till as 
ever? I hear the 3 Fellow is almoſt got well by more 

gentle Uſage. If he had but more Food he would be as 
much in his Senſes as Brother Martin himſelf. But Mar- 
tin, they tell me, has ſpawned a ſtrange Brood of Fel- 
lows, called Methodiſts, Mora vians, Hurchinſonians, who 

are madder than Jack was in his worſt Days. It is a 

Pity you are not alive again to be at them; they would be 

excellent Food for your Tooth, and a ſharp Tooth it was 

as ever was placed in the Gum of a Mortal; aye, and 

a ſtrong one too. The hardeſt Food would not break it, 

and it could pierce the thickeſt Skulls. Indeed it was like 

one of Cerberus's Teeth : One ſhould not have thought 
it belonged to a Man.——Mr. Adalſon, I beg your Par- 
don, I ſhould have ſpoken to you ſooner ; but I was fo 

ſtruck with the Sight of the Doctor, that I forgot for a 


Time the Reſpects due to you. Swift. 


er too modeſt ; fo, if you pleaſe, I will not de- 


as newly brought to the Shades. 


. ˙ AA 
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the Judge has heard the CauſfſdſſGG.. 
22 I own it is in your Favour, and I ſubmit 


- 


- Mexcvxy. Don't be diſcouraged, Friend 4445/07. 
Apollo Perhaps would have given a different Judgment. 
I am a Wit, and a Rogue, and a Foe to all Dignity. 
Scoift and T naturally like one another: He worſhips me 


more than Jupiter, and T honour him more than Homer 


But yet, I aſſure you, I have a great Value for ou. 
Sir Roger de Coverley, Will Honeycomb, Will Vinble, the 
Country Gentleman in the Freeholder, and twenty more 
Characters, drawn with the fineſt Strokes of natural Wit 
and Humour in your'excellent Writings, ſeat very 
high in the Claſs of ny Authors, tho' not quite & high # 
the Dean of St. Patrick's. Perhaps you might have come 


nearer to him, if the Decency of your Nature and Cau- 


tiouſneſs of your Judgment would have given you Leave, 
But if in the Force and Spirit of his Wit he has the Ad- 
vantage, how much does he yield to you in all the polite 
and elegant Graces; in the fine Touches of delicate Sen- 
timent; in developing the ſeeret Springs of the Soul; in 
ſhewing all the mild Lights and Shades of a Character; 
in marking diſtinctly every Line, and every foft Grada- 
tion of IInts which would eſcape the common Eye 
Whoever painted like you the beautiful Parts of human 
Nature, and brought them out from under the Shade 
even of the greateſt Simplicity, or the moft ridiculous 
Weakneſſes ; ſo that we are forced to admire, and feel 
that we wenerate, even while we are laughing! Schi 
could do nothing that approaches to this.——He could 
draw an ill Face very well, or caricature a good one with 
a maſterly Hand: But there was all his Power; and, if 
I am to ſpeak as a God, a worthleſs Power it is. Yours 
15 divine : It tends to improve and exalt human Nature. 
Swift. Pray, good Mercury, (if I may have Leave to 

lay a Word for myfelf) do you think that my Talent was 
of no Uſe to correct human Nature? Is Whipping of no 
Uſe to mend naughty Boys? = 
Mxcuxr. Men are not fo patient of Whipping as 
Boys, and I ſeldom have known a rough Satirift mend 
them. But I will allow that you have done ſome Good 
in that Way, tho' not half ſo much as 4ddi/en did in his. 


And 
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80 A DIALO GUE between: 

And now yon are here; if Pluto and Proſerpine would take 
my Advice, they ſhould diſpoſe of you both in this Man- 
ner. When any Hero comes hither from Earth, who 
wants to be CCRT (as moſt Heroes do) they ſhould 
ſet Sawift upon him to him down. The ſame good 
Office he may frequently do to a Saint ſwoln too much 
with the Wind of ſpiritual Pride, or to a Philoſopher, 
vain of his Wiſdom and. Virtue. He will ſoon — the 
firſt that he cannot be holy without being humble; and 
the laſt, that, with all his boaſted Morality, he is but a 
better Kind of Taboo. I would alſo have him ap ly his 
Anticoſmetic Waſh to the painted Face of Female Vanity, 
and his Rod, which draws Blood at every Stroke, to the 


hard Back of inſolent F olly or petulant Wit. But you, 


Mr. Addiſon, ſhould: be employed to comfort and: raiſe 

the Spirits of thoſe whoſe — and noble Souls are de- 
jected with a Senſe of ſome Infirmities in their Nature. 
To them you ſhould hold your fair and charitable Mir- 


rour, which would bring to their Sight all their hidden 
Perfections, caſt over the reſt a ſoftening Shade, and put 


them in a Temper fit for £/y/7 um.——Adieu: I muſt now 
return to EY Baines . 


n 
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4 Diatoous GOES ULyssEs and Conc. 
In Circe's Hand. 


128 OU will go then, Uly/es; but why will you | 


go? I defire you to ſpeak the Thoughts of 

your Heart. Speak without Reſerve, —What carries you 
from-me ? | 

W Pardon, Goddeſs, the Weakneſs of human Na- 


ture. My Heart will ſigh for my Country. It is a Ten- 


derneſs which all uy Attachment to you cannot over- 
come. 

Circe. This is not all,” 1 perceive you are afraid to de- 
clare your whole Mind: But what do you fear? My 
Terrors are gone. The proudeſt Goddeſs on Earth, 
when ſhe has favoured a Mortal as I have favoured you, 
has laid her Divinity and Power at his Feet. 


Uly/zs. It may be ſo, while there fill remains in her 


Heart the Fondneſs of Love, or in her Mind the Fear of 
Shame, But you, Circe, are above thoſe vulgar Senſa- 


Circe. 


— 


1 


„ rss i 
Cirte. I underſtand your Caution; it belongs to your 
Character; and therefore, to take all Diflidence from you, 
I ſwear 5 0 I will do no Harm to yot or your Friends 
for any Thing which you ſay, tho' it ſhould offend me 
ever ſo much, but will ſend you away with all Marks of 
my Friendſhip. Tell me now, truly, what Pleaſures you 
hope to enjoy in the barren Iſland of Ithaca, which can 
compenſate for thoſe you leave in this Paradiſe, exempt 

from all Cares, and overflowing with all Delights ? 
Det. The Pleaſures of Virtue ; the ſupreme Hap- 
pineſs of doing Good. Here I do nothing. My Mind 
is in a Palſy. Its Faculties are benumbed. I long to re- 
turn into Action again, that I may employ thoſe Talents 
and Virtues,. which I have cultivated from the earlieſt 
Days of my Youth. Toils and Cares fright not me. 
They are the Exerciſe of my Soul; they keep it in Health 
and in Vigour. Give me again the Fields of Troy, rather 
than theſe vacant Groves ; there I could reap the bright 
Harveſt of Glory; here I am hid from the Eyes of Man- 
kind, and begin to appear contemptible in my on. The 
Image of 5 Self haunts and ſeems to upbraid nie 
where ever I go. I meet it under the Gloom of every 
Shade: It even intrudes itſelf into your Preſence, and 
chides me from your Arms. O Goddeſs, unleſs you have 
Power to lay that troubleſome Spirit, unleſs you can 
make me forget myſelf, I cannot be happy here, I ſhall 
every Day be more wretched. - | 
Circe. May not a wiſe and good Man, who has ſpent 
all his You in active Life and honourable Danger, 
when he begins to decline, have Leave to retire, and en- 
joy the reſt of his Days in Quiet and Pleaſure? 
Lues. No Retreat can be honourable to a wiſe and 
an, but in Company with the Muſes. I am de- 
prived of that ſacred Society here. The Muſes will not 
inhabit the Abodes of Volupiuouſnefs and ſenſual Plea- 
ſure. How can I ſtudy, how can I think, while ſo many 
Beaſts (and the worſt Beaſts I know are Men turned into 
Beaſts) are howling, or roaring, or grunting about me? 
Circe. There is ſomething in this ; but this is not all. 
You ſuppreſs the. ſtrongeſt Reaſon that draws you to 
Ithaca. There is another Image, befides that of your 
former Self, which appears to you in all Parts of this 
iſland, which follows your Walks, which Wang 25 


* 
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between you and me, and chides you from my Arms. It 


is Penelope, Ulyſſes, I know it is. Don't pretend to deny 


it. Vou ſigh for her in my Boſom itſelf.— And yet ſhe 


is not an Iramortal.—She is not, as I am, endowed with 


the Gift of unfading Vouth. Several Vears have paſt 


ſince her's has been faded. I think, without Vanity, that 
- ſhe was never ſo handſome as I. But what is ſhe now ? 


5 Uly/es. You have told me yourſelf, in a former Con- 
verſation, When I inquired of you about her, that ſhe is 
true to my Bed, and as fond of me now after twenty Years 


— Abſence, as when I left her to go to Troy, I left her in the 
Bloom of her Youth and her Beauty. How much muſt | 


her Conſtan y have been tried ſince that Time] How 
meritorious is her Fidelity! Shall I reward her with 


Falſhood ? Shall I forget her who can't forget me; Who 


has nothing ſo dear to her as my Remembrance? 

. Circe. Her Love is preſerved by the continual Hope 
of your ſpeedy Return. Take that Hope from her. Let 
your Companions return, and let her know that you have 


fixed your Abode here with me; that you have fixed it 


for ever. Let her know that ſhe is free to diſpoſe of her 


Heart and her Hand as ſhe pleaſes. Send my Picture to 


her; bid her compare it with her own Face.—If all this 


does not cure her of the Remains of her Paſſion, if you 


don't hear of her marrying Eurymachus in a Twelve- 


month, I un * 
Ulyfes. O cruel Goddeſs ! Why will you force me to 


ſtand nothing of Womankind. 


tell you thoſe Truths I wiſh to conceal ! If by ſuch unjuſt, 


ſuch barbarous Uſage, I could loſe her Heart, it would 
break mine. How ſhould I endure the Torment of think- 
ing that I had wronged ſuch a Wife ? What could make 
me Amends for her not being mine, for her being an- 


other's ? Don't frown, Circe, I own, (ſince you will have 


me ſpeak) I own you could not. With all your Pride of 
immortal Beauty, with all your magical Charms to aſſiſt 
thoſe of Nature, you are not ſuch a powerful Charmer 
as ſhe. You feel De/ire, and you give it: But you never 
felt Love, nor can you inſpire it. How can I love one 
who would have degraded me into a Beaſt ? Penelope raiſed 
me into a Hero, Her Love ennobled, invigorated, ex- 
alted my Mind, She bid me go to the Siege of Troy 
tho? the parting with me was worſe than Death to herſelf. 
She bid me expoſe myſelf there to all Perils among the 


- foremoſt 


foremoſt Heroes of Greece, though her poor Heart trem- 
bled to think of the leaft I ſhould meet, and would have 
given all its own Blood to ſave 1 of mine. Then 


there was ſuch a Conformity in all our Inclinations! When 


Minerva taught me the Leſſons of Wiſdom, ſhe loved to 
be preſent; ſhe heard, ſhe retained the moral Inſtructions, 
the ſublime Truths of Nature: She gave them back to 
_ me ſoftened and ſweetened with the peculiar Graces of 
her own Mind. When we unbent our Thoughts with 
the Charms of Poetry, when we read together the Poems 
of Orpheus, Muſcrus, and Linus, with what Taſte did ſhe 
mark every Excellence in them! My Feelings were dull 

compared to her's. She ſeemed herſelf to be the Muſe 
who had inſpired thoſe Verſes, aud had tuned their Lyres 


to infuſe into the Hearts of Mankind the Love of Wiſdom 


and Virtue, and the Fear of the Gods. How beneficent 
was ſhe, how good to my People! What Care did ſhe 
take to inſtru them in the finer and more elegant Arts; 
to relieve the Neceſſities of the Sick and the Aged; to ſu- 
perintend the Education of Children; to do my Subjects 
every good Office of kind Interceſſion; to lay before me 
their Wants; to aſſiſt their Petitions; to mediate for thoſe 
who were Objects of Mercy; to ſue for thoſe who de- 
ſerved the Favours of the Crown. And ſhall I baniſh my- 
ſelf for ever from ſuch a Conſort ? Shall I give up her 
Society for the brutal Joys of a ſenſual Life, keeping in- 
deed the Form of a Man, but having loſt the human 
Soul, or at leaſt all its noble and God-like Powers? Oh 
Circe, forgive me; I can't bear the Thought. 
|  Circe. Be gone—don't imagine I aſk you to ſtay. The 
Daughter of the Sun is not ſo mean-ſpirited, as to ſollicit 
a Mortal to ſhare her Happineſs with her. It is a Hap- 
pineſs which I find you cannot enjoy. I pity you and 
deſpiſe you. That which you ſeem to value fo much I 
have no Notion of. All you have ſaid ſeems to me a 
Jargon of Sentiments fitter for a filly Woman than for a 
great Man. Go, read, and ſpin too, if you pleaſe, with 
your Wife. I forbid you to remain another Day in my 
Iſland. You ſhall have a fair Wind to carry you from 
it. After that, may every Storm, that Neptune can raiſe, 
h and overwhelm you. Be gone, I ſay; quit my 
Sight. ; 4 3 TY 
Ne. Great Goddeſs, I obey—But remember your 
1 | A 
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AD1aLooGvs between Mxcuxx, an Engliſh DuzL Lis r, 
2 and a North-American Savacs. 1 
ks the Dialogues of the Dead) 
Duelliſt. Meng, Charon's Boat is on the other Side 
of the Water; allow me, before it returns, 
to have ſome Converſation with the North-American 
Savage, whom you brought hither at the ſame Time as 
vou conducted me to the Shades, I never ſaw one of 
that Species before, and am curious to know what the 
Animal is. He looks very grim.— Pray, Sir, what is 
your Name? I underſtand you ſpeak Engliſb. er 
Savage. Yes, I learned it in my Childhood, having 
been. bred for ſome Years in the Town of Neu- Vork 


But before I was a Man I returned to my Countrymen, 


the valiant Mobawts; and being cheated by one of your's 
in the Sale of ſome Rum, I never cared to have any 
Thing to do with them afterwards. Vet I took up the 
Hatchet for them with the reſt of my Tribe in the War 
againſt France, and was killed while I was out upon a 
Scalping Party. But I died very well ſatisfied : For my 
Friends were victorious, and before I was ſhot I had 
ſcalped ſeven Men and five Women and Children. In a 
former War I had done ſtill greater Exploits. My Name 
is the Bloody Bear : It was given me to expreſs my Fierce- 
%% r 4; x 
Duelliſ. Bloody Bear, I reſpe& you, and am much your 
humble Servant. My Name is Tom Puſbauell, very well 
known at Arthur's. I am a Gentleman by my Birth, and 
by Profeſſion a Gameſter, and Man of Hononr. I have 
killed Men in fair Fighting, in honourable ſingle Com- 
bat, but don't underſtand cutting the 'Throats of Women 
and Children. | 1 11 
Savage. Sir, that is our Way of making War. Every 
Nation has its own Cuſtoms. But by the Grimneſs of 
your Countenance, and that Hole in your Breaſt, I pre- 
ſume you were killed, as I was myſelf, in ſome ſcalping 
Party. How happened it that your Enemy did not take 
off your Scalp ? FEELS 


Duelliß. Sir, I was killed in a Duel. A Friend of 


mine had lent me ſome Money. After two or three 
Years, being in great Want himſelf, he aſked me to pay 
him. I thought his Demand an Affront to my Henne”, 
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and ſent him à Challenge. We met in Hyde-Park. The 
Fellow could not fence : I was the adroiteſt Swordſman 
in England. I gave him three or four Wounds; but at laſt 
he run upon me with ſuch Impetuoſity, that he put me 
out of my Play, and T could not prevent him from whip- 
ping me through the Lungs. I died the next Day, as a 
an of Honour ſhould, without any ſnivelling Signs of 
Repentance: And he will follow me ſoon, for his Sur- 


A . \ 


n has declared his Wounds to be mortal, It is faid 
that his Wife is dead of her Fright, and that his Family 
of ſeven Children will be undone by his Death. So 1 
am well revenged ; and that is a Comfort. For my Part, 
I had no Wife. —T always hated * My Whore 
will take good Care of herſelf, and my Children are pro- 
vided for at the Foundling Hoſpitall. 


5 | Mercury, I won't go in a Boat with that Fel- 
low. He has murdered his Countryman: He has mur- 


dered his Friend: I ſay, I won't go in a Boat with that 
0 I will ſwim over the River: I can ſwim like a 
Duc 8 3 3 3 | Ee wks 
Mercury. Swim over the Styx / It muſt not be done; it 
is againſt the Laws of Pluto's Empire. Von muſt go in 
the Boat, and be quiet. Pt CH ONT 68 HERAT 


A 4 


Savage. Don't tell me of Laws: I am a Savage 4 


value no Laws. Talk of Laws to the Eghfaman: There 
are Laws in his Country, and yet you fee he did not re- 
rd them, For they could never allow him to kill his 
low-Subject, in Time of Peace, becauſe he aſked him 
to pay a Debt. I know that the Exgliſb are a barbarous 
Nation; but they can't be fo brutal as to make fach 
Mercury. You reafon well againſt him. But how 
comes it that you are ſo offended with Murder; you, who 
have maſſacred Women in their Sleep, and Children in 
the HE SS TT: 257. 32 7 TORR NpCT FRI0L 
Savage. T killed none but my Enemies: I never killed 
my own Countrymen: I never killed my Friend. Here, 
take my Blanket, and let it come over in the Boat; but 
ſee that the Murderer does not fit upon it, or touch it. 
If he does, I will burn it in the Fire I fee yonder: Fare 
9 D N ſwim over the Water. 
ercury. By this Touch of my Wand 1 take all thy 
Strength from n w f 060 canſt. 1 N 
0 H Ds Savage. 
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e very otent Enchanter.——Reſtore 
raged, and I will obey thee. _. 


Mercury. 1 reſtore it ; but be orderly, and do as I bid : 


you; otherwiſe worſe will befall you. 

Dall E. Mercury, leave him to me. Il tutor him for 
you. Sirrah, Sava age, doſt thou pretend to be aſhamed 
of bet Company? Doſt thou know that I have kept the 

3 - England? 
rar know thou art a Scoundrel. Not pay thy 
Debt! y Friend who lent thee Money for aſking 


thee for it! Get out of my Sight.. I will drive thee into 


5 En 
| wr, Stop—I command wee. No Violenee.— 
Talk to calmly. 
awage. I muſt dies thee—Well, Sir, let me * 

Re erit you had to introduce you into good Com- 
pany ? What could you do? 

Dull . Sir, I ganed, as I told you. —Beſides, I fine 
a good Table, —T eat as well as any Man in England or 
France 

Savage. Eat N Did you ever eat the Chine of a e 
man, or his Leg, or his Shoulder? There is fine Eating ! 
I have eat twenty.— My Table was always avell nd, 
My Wife was the beſt Cook for the Dreſſing of Man's 
F lm in all North- America. as will not \preten to 
a your Eating with mine. Ly 

.. Duell;ft. I danced very finely. _ 

Savage. I'll dance with thee for thy "Fr —Ican dance 


all Day p 5 J can dance the Var-Dance with more 
1 


n pirit an gour than any Man of my Nation. Let us 
ee thee begin it. How thou ſtandeſt like a Poſt! Has 


8 Mercury ſtruck thee with his enfeebling Rod? Or art 


thou aſhamed to let us ſee how aukward thou art ? If he 

would permit me, I would teach thee to dance in a Way 

that haſt not yet learnt. I'd make thee caper and 

—.— ike a Buck. But what elſe canſt thou do, thou 
agging Raſca !?? 

Duell. O Heavens! Muſt I bear this! What can I 
do with this Fellow)? I have neither Sword nor Piſtol; 
and his Shade ſeems to be twice as ſtrong as mine. 

Mercury. You muſt anſwer his Queſtions, It was your 
own Deſire to have a Converſation with him. He is not 
well bred; but he will tell you ſome Truths which ar 
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muſt a in this Place. It would have been well for you 
if you had heard them above.” He alked . L 
could do beſides Eating and Dancing. 

Duelliß. 1 ſung very agreeably. 


« Sava pili me hear you ſing your Death b or ue ; 


Mar Who I challenge you to fing. — The Fellow is 
mute. r this is a Lyer.—He tells us nothing but 
Her. Let me pull out his Tongue. 

Duellift; The Lye given me .— And alas! I dare not re- 


ent it. Oh, what a a Diſgrace to the F EY of the Oe 


wells !' This indeed is Damnation. © 

Mercury. Here, Charon, take theſe two Savages to your 
Care. ow far the Barbariſm of the Mohawk will ex- 
euſe his horrid Acts, I leave Minos to Fe But the 
Engliſhman, what Exeuſe can he plead ? + Cuſtom of 
Duelling A bad Excuſe at the beſt! But in his Caſe it 
cannot avail. 'The Spirit that made him draw his Sword 
in this Combat againſt his Friend is not that of Honour; 


it is the Spirit of the Furies, of 4/240 herſelf. To her 


rooms for ſhe hath long dwelt in his mercileſs Bo- 
om. 


Savage. Ir he is to be puniſhed, turn him over to me: 


I underſtand” the Art of Tormenting. Sirrah, I begin 
with this Kick on your Breech. Get you into the Boat, 
or III give you another. I am impatient to have you 


condemned. 


Duelliſt. Oh my Honour, my Honour, to what Infamy 
art thou fallen! 


A DiaLocve between Prixny the Elder and Pliny the 


Younger. [From the Dialogues of the Dead.] 


Pliny the Elder. , ere Account that you give me, Ne- 
phew, of your Behaviour, amidſt 

the 3 and Perils that accompanied the wn” 
tion of Ye/uwius, does not — me much. There 
my more of Vanity in it than true Magnanimity. No- 
. great that is unnatural and affected. When the 
Earth ſhook beneath you, when the Heavens were ob- 


ns with ſulphureous Clouds, full of Aſhes and Cinders 


hrown * the Bowels of the new- formed Volcano, 
_- all Nature ſeemed: on the Brink of Deſtruction, to 


be reading a. and Rem ee as if all had been 


2 ſafe 


5 2 
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Fee 185 * ge ĩs the Part of a Man; but 
to be inſenſible of it is, brutal Stupidity; and to pretend 
Inſenſibility, where it cannot exiſt, is ridiculous Pallene. . 
When you afterwards refuſed to leave your aged Mother, 


and fave yourſelf without her by Flight, you indeed aQ- 


ed nobly. It was alſo becoming a Roman to keep up 


her Spirits, amidſt all the Horrors of that dreadful Scene, 
by. ſhewing yourſelf undiſmayed and courageous. But 


the Merit and Glory of this Part of your Conduct is ſunk 


by the other, which gives an Air of Oſtentation and Va- 
nay: the whale: ͤ ane. ont mon th 

_ . Pliny the Younger, That vulgar Minds ſhould ſuppoſe 
my Attention to my Studies in ſuch a'Conjuncure un- 
natural and affected, 1 ſhould not much wonder: But 
that You would blame it as ſuch, I did not expect; You, 
who approached ſtill nearer than I to the fiery Storm, and 
died by the ſuffocating Heat of the Vapouhu. 


Pliny the Elder." I died, as a good and brave Man 


ought to die, in doing my Duty. Let me recall to your 
Memory all the Particulars, and then you ſhall judge 
yourſelf on the Difference of your Conduct and mine. I 
was the Pezfe& of the Reman Fleet which then lay at 
Mriſenum.:; Upon the firſt Account I received of the ver 
unuſual Cloud that appeared in the Air, I ordered a Vei- 
ſel to carry me out to ſome Diſtance from the Shore, 
that I might the better obſerve the Phænomenon, and 
try to diſcover its Nature and Cauſe. This I did as a 
Philoſopher, and it was a Curioſity proper and natural 
to a ſearching, inquiſitive Mind. I offered to take you 
with me, an bac you thould have deſired to go; for 
Livy might have been read at any other Time, and ſuch 
erer are not frequent: But you remained fixed and 
hained down to your Book with a pedantic Attachment, 
When I came out from my Houſe, I found all the People 
forſaking their Dwellings, and flying to the Sea, as the 
ſafeſt Retreat. To aſſiſt them, and all others who dwelt 
on the Coaſt, I immediately ordered the Fleet to put out, 
and ſailed with it round the whole Bay of Naples, ſteering 
particularly to thoſe Parts of the Shore where the 
Dango was greateſt, and from whence the Inhabitants 
were endeavouring to eſcape with the moſt Trepidation. 
Thus I ſpent the whole Day, and preſerved by * 
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ſome Thouſands of Lives; noting, at the ſame Time, with 
a ſteady Compoſure and Freedom of Mind, the ſeveral 
Forms and Phænomena of the Eruption. Towards ig hr, 

as we approached to the Foot of Ye/uwias, all the Gallie 


were covered with Aſhes and Embers, which grew hotter 


and hotter ; then Showers of Pumice Stones and burnt 
and broken Pyrites began to fall on our Heads; and we 
were ſtopped the Obſtacles which the Ruins of the 


Mountain had ſuddenly formed by falling into the Sea, 


and almoſt filling it up on that Part of the Coaſt. I 
then commanded my Pilot to ſteer to the Villa of my 


Friend Pomponi anus, which you know was ſituated in : 


the inmoſt Receſs of the Bay. The Wind was very fa- 
vourable to carry me thither, but would not allow him 
to put off from the Shore, as he wiſhed to have done. 
We were therefore conſtrained to paſs the Night in his 
Houſe. They watched, and I ſlept, till the Heaps of 


Pumice Stones, which fell from the Clouds, that had no- 
been impelled to that Side of the Bay, roſe ſo high in 
the Area of the Apartment I lay in, that I could not have 


got out had I ſtaid any longer; and the Earthquakes 
— ſo violent, as to 2 Moment the Fall of 
the Houſe: We therefore thought it more ſafe to go in- 
to the open Air, guarding our Heads as well as we obuld 
with Pillows tied upon them. The Wind continuing 
adverſe, and the Sea very rough, we remained on the 
Shores till a ſulphureous . and fiery Vapour oppreſſed my 

weak 3 and ended my Life.— In all this I hops 
that I acted as the Duty of my Station required, and with 
true Magnanimity. But on this Occaſion; and in many 
other Parts of your Life, I muſt ſay, my dear Nephew, 
that there was a Vanity mixed with your Virtue; which 
hurt and diſgraced it. Without that, you would have 


been one of the worthieſt Men that Rome has produced; | 


for none ever excelled you in the Integrity of your Heart 
and Greatneſs of your Sentiments. Why would you loſe 
the Subſtance of Glory by ſeeking the Shadow)? Your 
Eloquence had the ſame Fault as your Manners : It was 


upon Julius Cæſar, in his Oration for Marcellus, and yours 
upon Trajan, the firſt ſeems the Language of Nature and 

ruth, raiſed and dignified with all the Majeſty of the 
e & 1 3 on. 
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too affected. You profeſſed to make Cicero your Guide 
and your Pattern: But when one reads his Panegytic 


moſt 
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moſt ſublime Eloquence: The latter appears the ſtudied 
Harangue of a florid Rheroniei an, more deſirous to fine 
* Him t6e Toanger. I have too high a Reſpect for you, - 
: -Unelez :t0 queſtion your Judgment either of my Lite or | 
had not chen too ſollicitous to render them perfect. But FE 0 
it i not for me to ſay much on that Subject: Permit me 
therefore to return to the Subject on which we began our | 
Oonverſation. What a direful Calamity was the, Erup- a 
tion of Vaſuvius, which you have now been deſcribing? 2 
Don't yon remember the Beauty of that charming Coaſt, b 
and of the Mountain itſelf, | before it was broken and 8 
tori with the Violence of thoſe ſudden Fires that forced 
their Way thro! it, and carried Deſolation and Ruin over 
all che neighbouring Country? The Foot of it was co- 
verell with Corn Fields and rich Meadows, interſperſed 
with fine Villas and magnificent Towns: The Sides of 
it were cloathed with the beſt Vines in Italy, produeing 
the richeſt and nobleſt Wines. How quick, how unex- 
pected, how dreadful the Change! All was at once over- Y 
whelmed with Aſnes and Cinders and fiery Torrents, pre- 
ſenting to the Eye the moſt diſmal Scene of Horror and 
„„ aro de wromtr fel MET aber 
Pliny the Elder. You paint it very truly. But has it 
never occurred to your Mind that this Change is an Em- 
blem of that which muſt happen to every rich, luxurious 
State? While the Inhabitants of it are ſunk in Voluptu- 
ouſneſs, while all is ſmiling around them, and they think 
that no Evil, no Danger is nigh; the Seeds of Deſtruc- 
tion are fermenting within; and, breaking out gn a ſud- 
den, lay waſte all their Opulence, all their Delights; 
till they are leſt a ſad Monument of Divine Wrath, and 
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A Diarocun between M. Apicrus and DARTENEUF» 
Teen the Dialogucs of the Dead. 
Dartenenf. & L AS! poor Apicius—I pity thee much 
5 for not having lived in my Age and my 
Country. How many good Diſhes have I eat in Eng. 

land that were unknown at Rome in thy Days! 


Fe 8 
* 


1 4. Keep «Pig os eker 


S 

been in t nerate ays! 

Paps of a Sow, the ee vers of Scari, the Brains of Phee- 

nicopters, and the T7 ripotanums which unte of three 

Ne Hil for which you have e dhe * 
and the Muræ 8 


prey. We Tee — 5 ones in the 12 


2 No: — The Mur eus was a Falt- water Fich, 
and kept in Ponds into which the Sea was admitted. 
Darteneuf. Why then I dare ſay our Lampreys are 
better, Did you ever eat any of them potted or ſtewed? 
- Apicius. I was never in Britain. Your Country then 
was too barbarous f me to go thither. I, ſhould, have 
been afraid that, the Aritars would have eat me. 
| Darteneuf. 1 am carry for yon, very ſorry: For. if you 


never were in een aber the beſt C Oikters 3 in 5 


whole World. Arie wr 81 

Apicius. Pardons. me, Sir, your Sandwich Oilters — 
brought to Rome in my Time. 5 8 
Darteneuf. They could not be freſh: They were good 
for nothing there Vou ſhould have come to Sandavich 
to eat them. It is a Shame for you that you did not. 
An Epicure talk of Danger when he is in Search of a 
Dainty! Did not Leander: ſwim over the Helle/pont to get 
2 Miſtreſs? And wipe 3 is a Wench to a Barrel of er- 
cellent Oiſters? ; 

Apicius. Nay—I. am fure you can't blame me for any 


Want of Alertneſs in ſeeking ſine Fiſhes. I ſailed to the 


Coaſt of A4fric, from Minturnæ in Campania, only to taſte 
of one Species, which I heard was larger there than it Was 


on our Coaſt, and finding-that-I had received a falſe In- ot 


formation, I returned again without deigning to land. 
Darteneuf. There was ſome Senſe in that : But 
did you not alſo make a Voyage to Sandwich ? Had you 
taſted thoſe Oiſters in their Perfection, you would never 
have come back: Vou would have eat till you burſt. 
Apicius. Iwiſh T had: — It would have been better than 
poiſoning myſelf, as I did, becauſe, when I came to make 
up my Accounts, I found I had not much above the poor 
Sum of FourſcoreiThou/and Pounds left, which would not 
"_ me a Tann to keep me from flarving.. 3 
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—— A Sum of Four 


m ſtarving! Would Thad Bad it! 1 ſhould 


not dave ff ——— Years, tho' I had kept the beſt 


Table in e San ng I had made no other Ex- 
as Alas, 1 Thi ee th Engliſh 
Apicius.- an 1 at u 

have no Idea of the L chat n ed in yo Tables. 
fo none Idied 1 bad ſpent in my R i go Y. 1 37. 
44 bx 
Da : I dow'e believe a Word of it: There b n 
Error i in the Account.” 

Apicius. Why, the Efabliſhment of Lal Wr N. 


Sup in the Apollo, I mean for every Supper he eat 
in the R ** 


dom which he called by that Name, was 5 Qs 


— which is in your 1614], 11. 84. 
Dartenenf: Would T had ſupp'd with ham chere! But 


—_ is there no Blunder in theſe Calculations * - 


- Apicins. Aſk yout learned Men rhur count as ey 
tell me. — But perhaps you may think that theſe Feaſts 
were only made by great Men, like Eucullus, who had plun- 


. T tell you Gs che Player Eo ee me | 
us One 


- en I tell you that the Player 
Pick — at — him CREE eee that 1 18 445% 105 
— What will 1 ſay? Why, dn 1 pity pee 
- Cibber Booth; and that, if J had known this when 
Was alive, I ſhould have hanged myſelf 1 for Vexation that 
I did not hve in thoſe Days. 


Aßpicius. Well you m1 ht, well you might You don't | 


know what Eating is. You never could know it. No- 
thing leſs than the Wealth of the Roman Empire is ſuffi- 
cient to enable a Man to keep a Table. Our 
Players were richer by far than your Princes. 
Darteneuf. Oh that I had but lived in he bleed . 


of Caligula, or of Vitellius, or of Heliogabalus, and had 


been admitted to the Honour of dining with their Slaves! 

Apicius. Aye, there you touch me. —I am miſerable 
that I died before their good Times. They carried the 
Glories of their Table much farther than the beſt Eaters 
of the Age that I lived in. Vitellius ſpent in Eating and 
Drinking within one Vear, what would- amount in your 
Money to above Seven Millions two hundred thouſand 


Pounds. He told me ſo himſelf in a Converſation I. _ 
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with him not long 858. And the others you mentioned 
did nat fall ſhort of his Royal Magniſicene. 
Darteneuf. Theſe indeed were great Princes.” But what 
affects me moſt is the Diſh of that Player, that damned 
Fellow A£fapas. I can't bear to think of his having 
lived ſo much better than I. he com what een 
might the Diſh he paid ſo much for-confiſt f 5 
Apicius. Chiefly, —＋ feaging Birds.” R was that which 
fo reatly enhanced the Price. © 
. Of fagiag Birds ! Choak TREE!" never 
eat but one, which I ftole from a Lady of my Acquaint-- 
ance, and all Lonam was in an Uproar about it, as if I 
had ſtolen and roaſted a Child. But, Recollection, 
I begin to doubt whether I have ſo much Reaſon to envy 
L ſopus; for the ſinging Bird which I eat was no better in 
its T'aſte than a fat Lart or Thruſh. It was nor fo 
as a Wheatear or Becgſigus; and therefore I ſuſpect that 
all the Luxury you have bragged of was nothing but Va- 
nity and fooliſn Ex t was like that of the Son 
of #fopns,, who diſſolved Pearls in Vinegar, and drunk 
them at Tree; I'll be damn'd if a Haunch of Veniſon 
and my favourite Ham Pye were not much better Diſhes 
than any at the Table Vitelliur himſelf. I don't find 
that you had ever any good Soops, without which no 
Man ef Tafte can poſſibly dine. The Rabits in Italy are 
not fit to eat; and what is better than the Ving of one of 
our Engliſt wild Rabbits? I have been told that you had 
no ne U Mutton in aq is very ill flayoured; 
and as for your Boars roafted avhole, Idee them; 
were only fit to be — the Mob at a . 
Feaſt or Election Dinner. A ſmall barbecued Hog is 
worth a hundred of them; and a good Collar of Ame 
bury Brawn is a much better Diſh. 
| Apicius, If you had ſome Kinds of Meat that we want- 
f ed, yet our Cookery muſt have been greatly ſuperior to 
yours. Our Cooks were fo excellent that they Toure give 
to Hog's Fleſh the FTaſte of all — © 
Var tenen f. I ſhould not have liked their ann Imi- 
tations. Vou might as eaſily have i ant a On il. 
Conneifſeur the Copy of a F< Picture fi | 
Our Cooks, on the contrary, give co al ety — 
rich Flavour of Bacon, without deſtroying that which 
_—_ the Diſtinction alen one from another. I have noe 
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the leaſt Doubt that our Eſence of Hams'is a much better 
Sauce than any that ever was uſed by the Antients. We 
have a hundred Ragouts, the Compoſition of which ex- 
ceeds all Deſeription. Had yours been as good: you 
could not have lolled, as you did, upon Couches, while 
you were eating. They would have made you ſit up and 
attend to your Buſineſs. Then you had a Cuſtom of 
hearing Things read to you while you were at Supper. 
This ſhews you were not ſo well entertained as we are 
with our Meat. For my own Part, when I was at Table 
I could. mind nothing elſe: I neither heard, ſaw, nor 
ſpoke: I only ſmelt and taſted. - But the worſt of all is, 
hat you had no Wine fit to be named with Claret, 
or Burgundy, or Champagne, or Old Heck, or Tokay. You. 
boaſted much of your Falernum; but I have taſted the 
Lachryme Chriſti, and other Wines that grow upon the 
ſame Coaſt, not one of which would I drink above a 
Glaſs or two of, if you would give me the Kingdom of 
3 aples. Vou boiled your Wines and mixed Water with 


them, which ſhews that in themſelves they were not fit 
r WS 157 = 


 Hpicine. I am afraid you beat us in Wines; not to 
mention your Cyder, Perry, and Beer, of all which I have 


ard great Fame from ſome Exgliſb, with whom I have 


talked ;| and their Report has been confirmed by the 
Teſtimony of their ee who have travelled into 


England. Wonderful Things have been alſo faid to me 


of a Liquor called Punch. 


. Darteneuf. Aye—to have died without taſtin g that is 


unhappy indeed! There is Rum Punch and Arrack Punch! 
It is hard to ſay which is beſt : But Jupiter would have 
ven his Near for either of them, upon my Word and 
onour. 4 376 „ 1 . 

_ Apicias. The Thought of it puts me into a Fever with 


r 25. 8 . 
Darteneuf. Why, from the Eaft and Veſt-Indies, which 
you knew nothing of. That is enough to decide the Diſ- 


pute. Your Trade to the Za/ft-Indies was very far ſhort 


of what we carry on, and the W2/ft-Indies were not diſco- 


vered. What a new World of Things for eating 


and drinkin has Columbus opened to us? Think of at 
- I 1 * 8 ** F F J nf % Y k ; * 
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Thirſt, From whence do you get your Arrack and your 
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| APICIUS a#d/DARTENEUF. 9 
Apicius. I cannot indeed but lament my ill Fate, that 
America was not found before I was born. It tortures me 
when I hear of Chocolate, Pine Apples, and twenty other 
fine Meats, or fine Fruits produced there, which I have 
never taſted. What an Advantage is it to you, that all your 
_ Sweetmeats, Tarts, Cakes, and other Delicacies of that 
Nature, are ſweetned with Sugar inſtead of Honey, which 
we were obliged to make Uſe of for Want of that Plant! 
But what grieves me moſt is, that I never eat a Turtie. 
They tell me that it is abſolutely the beſt of all Foods! 
Duarteneuf. Yes, I have heard the Americans ſay ſo: 
But I never eat any; for in my Time they were not 
brought Over to England. £4 8 FCC 
Apicius. Neuer eat any Turtle ! How didſt thou dare 
accuſe me of not going to Sandwich to eat Oiſters, and 
didſt not thyſelf take a Trip to America to riot on Tur- 
tles? But know, wretched Man, that I am informed they 
are now as plentiful in Eagland as Sturgeon. There are 
Turtle Boats that go reguluarly to London and Briftol 
from the We/t-Indies. I have juſt ſeen a fat Alderman, 
who died in London laſt Week of a Surfeit he got at a 
Tan i.... b. 
Darteneuf. What does he ſay? Does he tell you that 
Turtle is better than Veniſan 4.9 Loh 
Apicius. He ſays there was a Haunch of Veniſon un- 
touched, while every Mouth was employed on the Turtle: 
That he eat till he fell aſleep in his Chair, and that the 
Food was ſo wholeſome he ſhould not have died, if he 
had not unluckily caught Cold in his Sleep, which ſtopp'd 
his Perſpiration, and hurt his Digeſtion. M 
Darteneuf. Alas! How imperfect is human Felicity! 
I lived in an Age when the Pleaſure of Eating was 
thought to be carried to its higheſt Perfection in Eagland 
and France; and yet a Turtle Feaſt is a Novelty to me 
Would it be impoſſible, do you think, to obtain Leave 
from Pluto of going back for one Day, juſt to taſte of 
that Food ? I would promiſe to kill myſelf by the Quan- 
tity I would eat before the next Morning. 1 
Adbicius. You have forgot, Sir, that you have no Body : 1 
That which you. had has been rotten a great while ago; 2% 
and you can never return to the Earth with another, un- mY 
leſs Pythagoras carries you thither to animate that of a KY 
Hog. But comfort yourſelf, that, as you have eat Dain- ny 
RIG | | ae 
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ties which I never taſted, ſo the next Age will eat Maes 
unknown to the preſent. - New Diſcoveries will be made, 
and new-Delicacies brought from other Parts of the 
World. We 2 both be Philoſophers. We muſt be 
thankful for good'T bings ave have had, and not grud 
others better if they fall to their Share. Conſſder tha 
after-all;-weicould but have eat as much as our Stomachs 
_ would hold, and that we did every Day of our Lives. 

But ſer, who comes hither 7. I think it is Mercury. 

Merrury. Gentlemen, I muſt tell you khat T have tool 
near — and heard your Diſcourſe; a Privi- 
lege which we Deities uſe lan pleaſe. Attend there- 
fore to a Diſcovery which I ſhall-make to you, relating 
to the Subject upon which you were talking. I know 
two Men. one of whom lived in antient and the other in 
modern Times, that had more Plcefure f in eating than 
either of you ever had in your Lives. 


-picius. One of theſe, J preſume, was a Sybarite, and 


the other a French. Gentleman ſettled in the Veſ- Indies. 
No: One was a Spartan Soldier, and the 


: other an Englifh Farmer:—T ſee you both look aſtoniſh- 


ed; but what I tell you is Truth. The Soldier never 
eat his black: Brocb-4ill the Exerciſes, to which by their 
Diſcipline the Spartan Troops were obliged, had got him 
ſuch an Appente, that he could have gnawed a Bone 
Uke a Dog. The Farmer was ont at the Tail of his 
Plough, or ſome other wholeſonie Labour, from Morning 


till icht; and when he came home his Wife dreſſed him 


a Piece of good Beef, or a fine Barn-door Fowl and a 
Pudding, for his Dianer, which he eat much more ra- 
venouſſy, and conſequently: with a great deal more Reliſn 


and Pleaſure, than you did your Tripotanum or your Ham 


Pye. Your Stomachs were always fo overcharged, that 
 T queſtion if ever you felt real Hunger, or eat one Meal 
in twenty Years without forcing your Appetites, 5 
makes all Things infipid. I tal you Korefore a 
that the Soldier and the Farmer had much more the 
Joy of Eating than you. 
Darteneuf. This is more mortil ing hike not to have 


0 Urer a Turtle Feaſt. I fear indeed we have been in quite 


a wrong Syſtem, and never had any true Notions of Pleaſure. 
Azicius. It is a ſad Thing not to know what good Li. 


_ is before one is dead. I wiſh, Mercury, Tour: had 
8 c * 
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— your Art N 5 or held 
your 'L; ongue about it bene STU AER rd ene 
ADiaLoavs Setaween — a modern lest. 


From the Dialogues of the Dead.] 
5 rt Mocdiib. d, Mr. Mertury, I cannot have the 
ene ul aft of waiting pet 2 now; I 


am en be 4 
a cogaged, know :you' — ainizble alfetionate 
Huſband, and ſevrral fine Children; but you need not 
be toll that neither conjugal Attachments, maternal Af- 
feftions, aior eren the Gare of a Kingdom's Welfare or a 
Rani Glory, can exouſe a Perſon who has teceived'a 
Summons to the Realms of Death. If the grim Meſſenger 
was not as pereinptory as unwelcome, Charon would not 
Ser 4 Paſſenger: (except now and then an hypochondria- 
mah) once in a Century. Vou muſt be content 
| 10 — — Huſband and Family, and paſs the Syyx." 
Mr. Noazſh. I did not mean to inſiſt on any Engage- 
"ment evith my Huſband und Children ; I never thought 
_ myſelf engaged to hem. I had no E ments but ſuch 
as were common to Women of my Rank. Look on 
Chimney+piece, and you will ſee I was engaged to the 
Play on Mondays, Balls on T ue/days, the Opera on Sa- 
turdays; and to Card- Aſſemblies the reſt of the Week, 
— two Months to come; and it * be — 
Thiug in be World not to keep pointments. 1 
— ſtay for me till the — Ah Soafon Iwill wait 
on you with all my Heart. Perhaps the Zh/an Fields 
may. be leſs deteſtable than the Country in our World. 
Pray, have you a ſine Yauxhall and Ranelagh? I think I 
ſhould not diſlike Cinking the Lerbe erer when en 
have a full Seaſon. 


 Mereary. Surely vou could not Koto: dv the Wa- 
ters of Oblivion, Who have made Pleaſure the Buſtheſs 


End, and Aim of your Life ! It is good to drown Cares, 


but who would waſh away the Remembrance of a Life * 
Gaiety and Pleaſure?? 


Mrs. Modifþ.' Diverſion was indeed the Bene of my 
Life ; but as to Pleaſure, I have enjoyed none ſince the 
Novelty of m Amuſements was gone off. Can one be 

leaſed with ſeeing the ſame Thing over and over again? 
1 > Hours-and f Fa 1 zue _—_ me the 8 * 
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the natural Chearfulneſs cee Temper, and eren "4 | 


Youth wore away my youthful:V ivacity.: . 
Mercury. If this Way of Life did 3 you Plea- 
ſure, why did you continue in 70 ect han no 

. think it was.v meritorious ? + \x 20297) | 
: Ars. Modifo. was too much engaged think'at ll: 
80 far indeed my Manner of Life was agreeable enough. 
My Friends always told me Diverſions were neceſſary, 
and my Doctor aſſured me Diſſi enen was good for my 
Spirits. My Huſband inſiſted that it was not, and you 
Know-that one loves to oblige one's Friends, comply with 
one's Doctor, and co & one's Huſband; and be- 
ſidles I was ambitious to be thought 4 N 
Mercury. Bon ton ! What's that, Madam? Pray define it. 
- Mrs. Boa . Oh, Sir, excuſe me, it is one of the Pri- 
| vileges of the Bon ton never to define or be defined. ' It 
is the Child and the Parent of Sens grand It is -= can 
never tell you what it is: But I to tell you what 
it is not. In Converſation it i is not Wit; in Manners it 
is not Politeneſs ; in Behaviour it is not Addreſs; but it 
is a little like chem all. It can only belong to People of 
a certain Rank, who live in a certain Manner, with cer- 
tain Perſons who have not certain Virtues, and who have 
certain Vices, and who inhabit a certain n of the 
Toun. Like a Place by Courteſy, it gets an higher 
Rank than the Perſon can claim, but whi thoſe who 
have a legal Title to Precedency dare not te, for 
Fear of being thought not to underſtand the Ru s of Po- 
liteneſs. — Sar, I-bave told you as much as I know 
of it, tho' I have admired and aimed at it all my Life. 


Mercury. Then, Madam, you have waſted ur Time, 


faded your Beauty, and deſtroyed your Health, for the 
laudable Purpoſes of contradicting your: Huſband, and 
being this ſomething and this nothing called the Bon for. 

* — ny What would you . had me do? + 
Mercury will follow your Mode of inſtructing. 1 
will tall yo you what I would not have had you do. I would 
not have had you ſacrifice your Time, your Reaſon, 
and your Duties to Faſhion and Folly. I would not have 
had you negle& your anch s My ere 0 * 

Children's an, 20006 70 _ 
| 7s: 


* Du Bon ton is Rt aa in che mater Proc Language or 


Map faſhionable Air of Converſation and Manners, | 


1 


b L Ur AWC Wan os. 


Mrs. Me As to my Daughters“ Edacatio tion I ſpared 
no Expence: They had a'Dancing-Mafter, Maſic-Ma- 
ſter, and Drawing -Maſter, and a Freneb Governeſs to 
teach them Behaviour and the Frisch Language. 

Mercury. So their Religion, Sentiments, and Manners 
were to be learnt from a Bancing-Maſter, Muſic-Maſter, 
and a Chamber- Maid! Perha ey might prepare them 
to catch the Bon ton. Vour Daughters muſt have been 
ſo edutated as to fit them to be Wives without conjugal 
Affection, and Mothers without maternal Care. I am 
ſorry for the Sort of Life they are commencing, and for 
that which you have juſt coneluded. Minos is a ſour old 
Gentleman, without the leaſt Smatteri of the Bon ton, 
and I am in a Fright for you. The beſt Thing I can adviſe 

ou is to do in this World as you did in the other, keep 

Iappineſs in your View, but never take the Road that 
leads to it. Remain on this Side Sy; wander about 

without End or Aim; look into the Ely/ar Fields, but 
never attempt to enter into them, leſt Mino. ſhould puſh 
you into Tartarus: For Duties neglected may bring on 


a.Sentence not much leſs ſevere than Crimes committed. 
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4A DiaLocvus Ae PLuUTARCH, CHARON, and a mo- 
dern BOOKSELLER. | From the Dialogues of the Dead. a 
Chet! E RE is a Fellow who is very unwilling 

to land in our Territories. He ſays he A 

Eg has) 3 deal of Buſineſs in the other World, and 

muſt needs return to it: He is ſo troubleſome and ob- 

— us I know not what to do with him. Take him 

r your Care, therefore, good Pluzarch ; you will 

eaſily awe him into Order and Decency by the Superiority 

an Author has over a Bookſeller. _ _ 

Baokjeller. Am I got into a World ſo abſolutely the Re- - 
verſe. of that I it. that here Authors domineer over 
Bookſellers ? Dear Charon, let me go back, and I Wũ ill, 
pay any Price for my Paſſage. But, if I muſt ſtay, leave \W 
me not with any of thoſe who are ſtiled C/affical Authors. © = 
As to you, Plutarch, I have a particular Animoſity againſt ' 1 
you, for having almoſt occaſioned my Ruin. When It Lfirſt - 1 
ſet up Shop, underſtanding but little of Buſineſs, I un- 11 
adyiſedly bought an Edition of your Lives; a Pack of old in 
Greeks.and Romans, which coſt me a great Sum of Mone | 1 
1 could. never get bee weng dw erden. Mole | 11 

48 12 3h ot a few. . 4 
| 1 
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n few IEEE en an BY: 
22 it i pretty! Book for Boys and 
Un unates; but unleſs a Man has the Luck to 


light on a Fedant he fall net ſella det of 2 r 16 | 


Fare. 


Plurarch, From the Merit of the Subjects 1 had hoped 


another Reception for my Works. I will own indeed 
that I am not Mage 9 accurate in every Circum- 
Nance, nor do I: exaft-and circumſtantial a Detail 

of the Actions — Heroes, as may be expected from a 


| Biographer who has confined himſelf to one or two Cha- 
racters. A Zeal to preſerve the Memory of great Men, 
and to extend the Influence of ſuch noble Examples, made 


me undertake. more than I could acco — in _ firſt 
Degree of Perfection: But ſurely. the C 
illuſtrious Men are not ſo imperfectly ſketched, — they 


will not ſtand forth to all Ages as Patterns of Virtue, —4 


Incitements to Glorys: My Reflections are allowed to be 
deep and ſagacious ; and what can be more uſeful to a 


Reader than a wiſe Man's Judgment on a great Man's 
Conduct? In my Writings you will find no raſh Cenſures, 
no undeſerved Encomiums, no mean Compliance with 
popular Opinions, no vain Oſtentation of critical Skill, 


nor any affected Fingſe. In my * which uſed to 
be admired as Pieces of — Judgment, I com . 
with perfect Impartiality one great Man with another, 
and each with = Rule of Juſtice. - If * later A 
have produced greater Men and better Writers, my 
Toes and my Works ought to give Place to them. As the 
World has now the Aſſiſtance of much better Rules of 
Morality, than the unaſſiſted Reaſon of poor Pagans 


could form, I do not wonder, that thoſe Vices, w ich 


appeared to us as meer Blemiſhes in great Characters, 
ſhould ſeem moſt horrid Deformities in the purer Eyes of 
the preſent Age. A Delicacy I don't blame, but admire 
and and I muſt cenſure you for endeavouring, 
if you could publiſh better Examples, to obtrude on your 
Countrymen ſuch as were defective. I rejoice at-the Pre- 


ference which they gave to perfect and unallayed Virtue; 
and as 1 ſhall ever retain an high Veneration for the illu- 

ſtrious Men of every Age, I ſhould be glad vo would 
give me {ome Account of thoſe 3 in Wiſdom, 
Fate Valour, Patriotiſm,” Mas wy Solon, Nu- 
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_ |» Book/eller. Why, Maſter Plytarch, you are talking Greet 
indeed. That Work which 'repaired the Loſs ſuſtained 
by che coſtly Edition of your Books, was, The — 
the Highwaymen : But I ſhould never have grown rich, 
if it had not been by publiſhing the Lives of Men that 
never lived. You muſt know, that though in all Times 
it-was poſſible to: have a prone deal of Learning and very 
little Wiſdom, yet it is only by a modern ho mbeg ou in 
the Art of Writing, that a Man may read all his Life and 
have no Learning or Knowledge at all, which begins to 
be an Advantage of the greateſt Importance. There is 
as natural a War between your Men of Science and Fools, 
as between the Cranes and the Pigmies of old. Moſt of 
our young Men having deſerted to the Fools, the Party 
of the Learned is near being beaten out of the Field; and 
J hope in a little while they will not dare to peep out of 
their Forts and Faſtneſſes at Oxford and Cambridge. 
There let them ſtay and ſtudy old muſty Moraliſts, till 
one falls in Love with the Greet, another with the Roman 
Virtue ;: but our Men of the World ſhould read our new. 
Books, which teach them to have no Virtue at all. No. 
Book is fit for a Gentleman's Reading which is not void 
of Facts and of Doctrines, that he may not grow a 
Pedant in his Morals or Converſation. I look upon 
Hiſtory (I mean real Hiſtory): to be one of the worſt 
Kinds of Study. Whatever has happened may happen 
again ; and a well-bred Man may unwarily mention a 
parallel Inftance he had met with in Hiſtory, and be be- 
trayed into the Aukwardneſs of introducing into his Diſ-- 
courſe a Greet, Roman, or even Gothic Name. But when 
a Gentleman has ſpent his Time in reading Adventures: 
that never occurred, Exploits that never were atchieved, 
and Events that not only never did, but never can hap- 
pen, it is impoſſible that in Life or in Diſcourſe he ſhould 
ever apply them. A /ecret Hiſtory, in which there is no 
Secret and no Hiſtory, cannot tempt Indiſcretion to blab 
or Vanity to quote; and by this Means modern Cons: 
verſation flows gentle and eaſy, unincumbered with Mat- 
ter, and unburthened of Inſtruction. As the preſent 
Studies throw no Weight or Gravity into Piſeourſe and 
Manners, the Women ate not afraid to read our Books, 
which not only diſpoſe ta Gallantry and Coquettry, but 
give Rules for them. Cęſar's Commentaries, and the 
92 CT Fx Accoun, 


e nen ar Ts you 2 the 
Fair: Ton different Purpoſe indeed; for their Military 
Maxims teach to conquer, ours to yield: Thoſe inflame 
the vain and idle Love of Glory, theſe inculcate a noble 
Contempt of Reputation. The Women have 


Obligations to our Writers than the Men. By the Com: 


merce-of the World Men might learn much of what they 
get from Books ; hut the poor Women, Who, in their 


early Youth, are confined and reſtrained, if it were not 


for the friendly Afſfiftarice of Books, would reniain long 


nin an inſpid Purity . wanne | 


of - Behaviour. 
Plutarab. As to your Men who have quitted the Study 
of Virtue for the Study of Vice, uſeful Truth for abſurd 
Fancy, and real Hiſtory for monſtrous Fiction, I have 
neither Regard nor Compaſſion for them: But I am 
concerned for the Women who are betrayed into theſe 
dangerous des And I with, for their Sakes, I had 
expatiated more on the Charader of Eacratia om ſome 
r Heroines. | 
er Bookſeller: I tell you our Women Jo. not read in order 


to live or to die like Lucretia. If you would inform us 


that a Billet Doux was found in her Cabinet after her 
Death, or 171 an Hint as if Targuin really ſaw her in 
the Arms of a 
vent a Diſcovery, ſuch Auecuoies would ſell very well. 
Or if even by Tradition, but better ſtill if 4% Papers in 
the Portian Family, you would ſhew ſome Probability that 
Portia died of Dram-drinking, you would oblige the World 
very much; for you muſt 3 — that, next to new- in- 
vented Ohgractem, we are fond of new Lights upon an- 
tient Characters; I mean ſuch Lights as ſhew a reputed 


honeſt Man to have been a concealed Knave; an illuſ- 


trious Hero a pitiful Coward, c. Nay, we are ſo fond 
of theſe Kinds of Information, as to be pleaſed ſometimes 
to ſee a Character cleared from a Vice or Crime it has 

been charged with, g rovided the Perſon concerned be ac- 
tually dead) But 1 F this Caſe the Evidence muſt be au- 
. thentic, and\amovunt to a er- m In the other 
a Detettion is not neceſſary; a ſlight Suſpicion will do, 


11 it concerns a really gi a great Character. „ 


" Platarch- I am the more e furprized at what you 5 wo 


Slave, and that ſhe killed herſelf to pre- 


bis 5 1 | 
\ 1 
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the Taſte of your: Contemp« 
Frenchman who aſſured me that leſs — a Century . 
he had written a much-admired Life of Cyrus, under 
Name of Artamenes, in which he aſerib'd to him 1 
Actions than thoſe recorded of him Xenophon and Hero- 
datus, and that many of the great s of Hiſtory had 
been treated in thè fame Manner; that Empires were 
— and Battles decided by the Valour of a ſingle Man, 
ation beſtowing what Nature has denied, and the 
Syſtem em of human Affairs rendered im 

— I aſſure you theſe Books were very uſeful to 
Authors and their Bookſellers ; and for whoſe Benefit 
beſide ſhould a Man write? Theſe Romances were very 
faſhionable, and had a great Sale; they fell in luckily 
with the Humour of the Age. 

Plutarch. Monſieur Scude: tells me the were written 
in the Times of Vigour and Spirit, in the Evening of the 
5 Days of Chivalry, which, tho' then declining, 
had left in the Hearts of Men a warm Glow of Co 
and Heroiſm ; and they were to be called to Books, as 
to Battle, by the Sound of the Trumpet. He ſays too 
that, if Writers had not accommodated themſelves to 


„ | | "IE" öl a 


the Prejudices of the Age, and written of bloody — 


and deſperate Encounters, their Works would have been 
eſteemed too effeminate an Amuſement for Gentlemen. 
Hiſtories of Chivalry, inſtead of enervating, tend to in- 
vigorate the Mind, and endeavour to raiſe Humanity 
above the Condition which is naturally preſcribed to it ; 
but as ſtrict Juſtice, patriot Motives, prudent Counſels, 
and a diſpaſſionate Choice of what, upon the whole, is 
fitteſt un 

they cannot ſerve for Inſtruction and Example, like the 


great Characters of true Hiſtory. It has ever been my 


Opinion, that only the clear and ſteady Light of Truth 
can guide Men to Virtue, and that the Leſſon which is 
impracticable muſt be unnſful. Whoever ſhall deſign to 
regulate his Conduct by theſe viſionary Characters, will 
be in the Condition of ſuperſtitious People, who chuſe 
rather to act by Intimations they receive in the Dreams 
of the Night. t an by the ſober Counſels of Morning Me- 
ditation. Vet I confeſs it has been the Practice of many 
Nations to incite Men to Virtue by relating the Deeds of 
Eier Heroes; but furely it is the Cuſtom only of 


. yours 


203 


beſt, do not direct theſe Heroes of — | 
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Fours to incite them to #ice by the Hiſtory of fabulbus 
Secaunarelt. Men of ſine Imagination have ſoared into the 

Regions of Fancy to bring back Area 


in Search of Pandbra Oh Diſgrace to Letters! Oh 


1 + 


© » Bookfeller. You expreſs great Indignation at our pre- 
ſent Race of Writers; but, believe me, the Fault lies 


chiefly on the Side of the Readers. As Monſieur Scuderi 
obſerved to you, Authors muſt comply with the Manners 
and Diſpoſition of thoſe wWha are to read them. There 
muſt be a certain Sympathy between the Book and the 


Reader, to create a good Liking. Would you preſent a 


modern fine Gentleman, who is negligently lolling in an 
eaſy- Chair, with the Labours of Hercules for his Recrea- 
tion ? Or make him climb the Apt with Hannibal, when 
he is expiring with the Fatigue of laſt Night's Ball:? 
Our Readers muſt be amuſed, flattered, | ſoothed; ſuch 
Adventures muſt be offered to them as they would like 
to have a Share in. | Be Th: 


Plutarch. Tt ſhould be the firſt Object of Writers to 


correct the Vices and Follies of the Age. I will allow 


as much Compliance with the Mode of the Times as will 


make Truth and good Morals agreeable. Vour Love of 
fictitious Characters might be turned to good Purpoſe, if 

thoſe preſented to the Public were to be formed on the 
Rules of Religion and Morality. It muſt be confeſſed 
that Hiſtory, being employed only about illuſtrious Per- 


ſons, public Events, and celebrated Actions, does not 


ſupply us with ſuch Inſtances of domeſtic Merit as one 
could wiſh : Our Heroes are great in the Field and the 
Senate, and act well in great Scenes on the Theatre of 
the World: But the Idea of a Man, who in the ſilent re- 
tired Path of Life never deviates into Vice, who conſi- 
ders no Spectator but the omniſcient Being, and ſollicits 
no Applauſe but his Approbation, is the nobleſt Model 
that can be exhibited to Mankind, and would be of the 
moſt general Uſe. Examples of domeſtic Virtue would 
be more particularly uſeful to Women than thoſe of great 

Heroines. The Virtues of Women are blaſted by the 
Breath of public Fame, as Flowers that on an Emi- 
nence are faded by the Sun and Wind which expand 
them. But true Female Praiſe, like the Muſic of che 


Spheres, ariſes from a gentle, a conſtant, and an equal 
. | wh : Progreſs 


Vou go thither - 
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Progreſs in the Path marked out for them by their great 
1 and, like. the heavenly Harmony, it is not 
LOR roſs: Ear of Mortals, but is reſerved for 
eli of. higher Beings, by whoſe wiſe Laws they 
= or — to give . a mild be- 
nignant Influence on the World. 

Bookſeller. We have had ſome E. 18 and French Wri- 
ters who aimed. at what you 25 In the ſuppoſed 
8 of Clariſa (ſaid a Clergyman to me a few 
Days beſore I left the World) one finds the Dignity of 
Heroin tempered by the Meckneſs and Humility of Re- 
ligion, a perſect Purity of Mind and Sanctity of Man- 
ners. In that of Sir Charles Grandiſan, a noble Pattern 
of every private Virtue, with Sentiments ſo exalted as to 
render him equal to every public Duty. | 
4 Plutarch. Are both theſe Characters by the ſame Au- 
or? 
Boos ſeller. 21955 Maſter Platarchy and what will ſure 
prize you more, this Author has printed for mm. 

Plutareb. By what you ſay it is Pity he ſhould print ay 
| Works but his caun. Are there no other Authors who 
write in this Manner? 

| Bookſeller. Ves, we ani another Writer of theſe ima- 
ginary Hiſtories; one who has not long ſince deſcended 
to theſe Regions; his Name is Fielding, and his Works, 
as I have heard the beſt Judges ſay, have a true Spirit of 
Comedy, and an exact Repreſentation of Nature, with 
fine moral Touches. He has not indeed given Leſſons 
of pure and conſummate Virtue, but he has expoſed Vice 
and Meanneſs with all the Powers of Ridicule ; and we 
have ſome: other good Wits, who have exerted their Ta- 
lents to the Purpoſes you approve. Monſieur de Mari- 
waux and ſome n Writers have alſo proceeded 
much upon the ſame Plan, with a e. Eleg rance 
which give their Works no:mean os ong the Baller 
Lettres. I will own that, when there is is Wit and Ele- 
gance enough in a Book to make it ſell, it is not the worſe 
for. good Morals, + 

Charon. I think, Plutareb, you have made this Gen- 
tleman a little more humble, and now I will carry him 
the reſt uf his Journey; but he is too frivoldus an Ani- 
mal to preſent to wiſe Minos. I with Mercury were here, 
he would: danin hin for his Dulnefs. i — 's good 
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pour Water into their Veſſels,” Which, like his late Read - 


ers, are deſtined to eternal Empring/s. Or ſhall I chain 
him to the Rock, Side to Side by Prometheus, not for ha- 


ring attempted to ſteal celeſtial Fire, in order to animate 
human Forms, but for having endeavoured to extinguiſh 


have ſuffered in Conſequence of their Writings. 
©000 0009 0009 0000 ©000 0000 0000 0000 ©OOO 00D 0009 0000 0000 0000 £A000000 0200 0002 0000 0000 0008 
On IpLEness. [From the Guardian.]J 


but imagine a Speculation on this Subject will be of 
univerſal Uſe. There is hardly any one Perſon without 
ſome Allay of it; and Thouſands beſides myſelf fpend 
more Time in an idle Uncertainty, whether of two Af- 
fairs to begin firſt, than would have been ſufficient to 


have ended them both. The Occaſion of this ſeems to 


be the Want of ſome neceſſary Employment to put the 


Spirits in Motion, and awaken them out of their Le- 


thargy. If Thad leſs Leiſure I ſhould have more; for I 
Would en find my Time diſtinguiſhed into Portions, 
ſome for Buſineſs, and others for the indulging of Plea- 
ſures; but now one Face of Indolence overſpreads the 
whole; and I have. no Land-Mark to dire& myſelf by. 


Were one's Time a little ſtraitened by Buſineſs, like Wa- 


ter incloſed in its Banks, it would have ſome determined 
Courſe; but unleſs it be put into ſome Channel it has no 
Current, but becomes a Deluge without either Uſe or 


Bodies md; ones Kʃ—— ö— ʃ 
When Scanderbeg, Prince of Epirus, was dead, the 


Turks, who had but too often felt the Force of his Arm 


in the Battles he had won from them, imagined that, by 


| wearing Piece of his Bone near their Heart, they ſhould 
n with a Vigour and Force like to that which 


* 
1 : 


$8 
* 


e Uſe whilſt I live, I am reſolved to do 3 
4 ani 2 


I can after my Deceaſe, and have accordingly ordered 
my Bones to be diſpoſed of in this Manner for the Good 
of my Countrymen who are troubled with too exorbitant 
=. A Foxhunters, upon wearin me, would in a ſhort 
Time be brought to endure their Beds in a Morning, and 
perhaps even quit them with Regret at Ten. Inſtead of 

urrying away to teaze a poor Animal, and run away 
from their own Thoughts, a Chair or a Chariot would 
be thought the moſt deſirable Means of performing a Re- 
move from one Place to another. I ſhould be a Cure for 
the unnatural Deſire of John Trott for dancing, and a 

Specific to leſſen the Inclination Mrs. Friaget has to Mo- 
tion, and cauſe her always to give her Approbation to 
the preſent Place ſhe is in. In fine, no Egyptian Mum- 
my was ever half fo uſeful in Phyſic as I ſhould be to 
thoſe feveriſh Conſtitutions, to repreſs the violent Sallies 


of Youth, and give each Action its proper Weight and 


Repoſe... . 


{5x I'can fifte any violent Inclination, and oppoſe a Tor- 


rent of Anger, or the Sollicitations of Revenge, with 
 Sueceſs.;: But Indolence is a Stream which flows-flowly 
on, but yet undermines the Foundation of every Virtue. 


A Vice of a more lively Nature were a more deſirable 


Tyrant than this Ruſt of the Mind, which gives a Tinc- 
ture of its Nature to every Action of one's Life. It were 
as little Hazard to be toſt in a Storm, as to lie thus per- 
petually becalmed ; and it is to no Purpoſe to have with- 
in one the Seeds of a thouſand hes ir Qualities, if we 


want the * and Reſolution neceſſary for the exert- 
ath brings all Perfons back to an Equa- 


ing them. 
lity ; and this Image of it, this Slumber of the Mind, 
leaves no Difference between the - greateſt Genius and 
the meaneſt Underſtanding. A Faculty of doing Things 
remarkably praiſe-worthy thus concealed, is of no more 
Uſe to the Owner, than a Heap of Gold to the Man who 
dam not mie Mars a 8 «1 
To-morrow is ſtill the fatal Time when all is to be 
rectiſied: To-morrow comes, it goes, and ſtill I pleaſe 
myſelf with the Shadow whilſt I loſe the Reality ; un- 
mindful that the preſent Time alone is ours, the future 
is yet unborn, and the paſt is dead, and can only live (as 


| Parents in cheir Children) in the Actions it has produced. 


The 
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; 398 On ID LENE S8. 
The Time we live :ought. not to be 00 
| 8 of Vears, but by the Uſe which has been 
made of it; thus at 3s not the Extent of Ground, but the 
get Rent which Sande © the Value to the Bftate.  Wretch- 
Creatures, in the only Place where 
. were a Virtue we turn Prodigals! Nothing 
Dies upon our Hands with ſuch Uneaſineſs, nor has there 
been ſo many Devices for an one Thing, as to make it 
Mice away imperceptibly, and to no Purpoſe, A Shilling 
Mall de with Care, whilft that which is above 
2 of an Eats, 1 is _ NW. Wine EE: and 
There is nothing 20 det Wai EPI as afol- 
— of every Part of Time: It is a Re- 
port muſt be ſhunned as one tenders the Name of a Wit 
anda fine Genius, and as one fears the dreadful Charac- 
you of a Plodder: * notwithſtandin As, 
greateſt its any as” produced thought far 
otherwiſe; for who FAST either Socrates or Demo / 
theres loſt any 328 by their continual Pains both 
in overcoming the Defects and improving the Gifts of 
eee uainted with — Labour and Aſſi- 
duity ly acquired his Eloquence. Seneca, 
= his Letters to . aſſures him there Was not a 
DES which he did not either write ſomething, or read 
epitomize ſome good Author; and I remember Pliny 
in one of his Letters, where he res an Account of the 
various Methods he uſed to fil hrs Vacancy: of 
Time, after ſeveral Employments'w which he enumerates, 
Sometimes, ſays he, I hunt; but even then I carry with 


- me a Pocket-Book, that, whilſt my Servants are buſied 


in diſpoſing of the Nets and other Matters, I may be em- 

loyed in ſomething that may be uſeful to me in my Stu- 
—— and that, if I miſs of my Game, I may at the leaſt 
bring home ſome of my own Thoughts with me, and not 
have the Mortification of having caught nothing all Day.” 
Thus, Sir, you ſee how many Examples I recall to 
Mind, and what Arguments I uſe with myſelf to regain 
my Liberty; but as I am afraid it is no ordinary Perſua- 
fion that will be of Service, I ſhall expect your Thoughts 
on this Subject with the greateſt Impatience, eſpectally 
fince the Good will not be confined to me alone, but will 


be of univerſal Uſe : For there are no Hopes of Amend- 


ment 


mpured /by 


cr 4644.28 
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On SPENDING TIME. 109 
ment where Men are pleaſed with their Ruin, and whilſt 
they think Lazineſs is à deſirable Character; whether it be 
that they like the State itſelf, or that they think it gives 
them a new Luſtre when they dv exert themſelves, ſeem- 
ingly to be able to do that without Labour and Appli- 
cation, which others attain to but with the greateſt Dili- 
gence. 


On SyenpinG Time, 


" E all of us complain of the Shortneſs of Time, 

ſaith Seneca, and yet have much more than we 
know what to do with. Our Lives, ſays he, are ſpent 
either in doing Nothing at all, or in doing Nothing to 
the Purpoſe, or in doing Nothing that we ought to do: 
We are always complaining our Days are few, and a&- 
ing as though there would be no End of them. That 
noble Philoſopher has deſcribed our Inconſiſtency with 
ourſelves in this Particular, by all thoſe various Turns 
of Expreſſion and Thought which are peculiar to his 
Writings. 

I often conſider Mankind as wholly inconfitent with 
itſelf in a Point that bears ſome Affinity to the former. 
Though we ſeem prieved at the Shortneſs of Life, in 

general, we are wiſhing every Period of it at an End. 
'The Minor longs to be at Ape, then to be a Man of 
Buſineſs, then to make up an Eftate, then to arrive at 

Honours, then to retire. 'Thus altho' the whole of Life is 

allowed of one to be ſhort, the ſeveral Diviſions of 


it appear long and tedious. We are for lengthening our 
Span in 


which it is compoſed. The Uſurer would be very well 


general, but would fain contract the Parts of 


% 


* 


ſatisfied to have all the Time annihilated that lies between 
the preſent Moment and next Quarter Day. The Poliri- 


cian would be contented to loſe three Vears in his Life, 


could he place Things in the Poſture which he fancies 
they will fand in after ſuch a Revolution of Time. The 
Lover would be glad to ſtrike out of his Exiſtence all the 
Moments that are to paſs away before the happy Meet- 
ing. Thus, as faſt as our Time runs, we ſhould be ve 
glad, in moſt Parts of q 

than it does. 


Several Hours of the Day hang upon our Hands 3 na 6 


we with away whole Years, and travel through Tink 
| through, 


ur Lives, that it ran much faſter 
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110 On SPENDING TIME. 


through a Country filled with many wild and empty 
Waſtes, which we would fain hurry over, that we may 
_ _ arrive at thoſe ſeveral little Settlements or imaginary 
Points of Reſt which are diſperſed up and down in it. 
If we divide the Life of moſt Men into twenty Parts, we 
ſhall find that at leaſt nineteen of them are mere Gaps 
and Chaſms, which are neither filled with Pleaſure nor 
= - Buſineſs, I do not, however, include in this Calcula- 
=_ tion the Life of thoſe Men who are in a perpetual Hurry 


\ 


of Affairs, but of thoſe only who are not always engaged 


in Scenes of Action; and I hope I ſhall not do an unac- 
ceptable Piece of Service to thoſe Perſons, if I point out 
to them certain Methods for the filling up their empty 
Spaces of Life. The Methods I ſhall propoſe to them 

are as follow: . | 
The firſt is the Exerciſe of Virtue, in the moſt general 
| Acceptation of the Word. That particular Scheme, 
i d) | which comprehends the ſocial Virtues, may give Employ- 
19 ment to the moſt induſtrious Temper, and find a Man 
x F  - Buſineſs more than the moſt active Station of Life. To 
4 adviſe the Ignorant, relieve the Needy, comfort the Af- 
4 flicted, are Duties that fall in our Way almoſt every Day 
of our Lives. A Man has frequent Opportunities of mi- 


tigating the Fierceneſs of a Party; of doing Juſtice to the 


Character of a deſerving Man; of ſoftening the Envious, 
quieting the Angry, and rectifying the Prejudiced ; which 
are all of them Employments ſuited to a reaſonable Na- 
ture, and bring great Satisfaction to the Perſon who can 
* buſy himſelf in them with Diſcretion. | 
'There is another Kind of Virtue that may find Em- 
ployment for thoſe retired Hours in which we are alto- 
gether left to ourſelves, and deſtitute of Company and 
eee 3 I mean that Intercouſe and Communica- 
tion which every reaſonable Creature ought to maintain 
with the great Author of his Being. The Man who lives 
under an habitual Senſe of the Divine Preſence keeps up 
a perpetual Chearfulneſs of Temper, and enjoys every 
Moment the Satisfaction of thinking himſelf in Company 


with his deareſt and beſt of Friends. The Time never 


lies heavy upon him; it is impoſſible for him to be alone. 
His Thoughts and Paſſions are the moſt buſied at ſuch 
Hours when thoſe of other Men are the moſt unactive. 
Flle no ſooner ſteps out of the World, but his Heart __ 


* 
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On SPENDING TIME. xrir 
with Devotion, ſwells with Hope, aud triumphs in the 
Conſciouſneſs of that Preſence which every where ſur- 
rounds him; or, on the contrary, pours out its Fears, its 
Sorrows, its Apprehenſions to the great Supporter of its 
Exiſtence. „ | 15 10 
T have here only conſidered the Neceſſity of a Man's 
being virtuous, that he may have Something to do; but 
if we conſider further, that the Exerciſe of Virtue is not 
only an Amuſement for the Time it laſts, but that its In- 
fluence extends to thoſe Parts of our Exiſtence which lie 
beyond the Grave, and that our whole Eternity is to take 
its Colour from thoſe Hours which we here employ in Vir- 
tue or in Vice, the Argument redoubles upon us, for put- 
ting in Practice this Method of paſſing away our Time. 
When a Man has but a little Stock to improve, and 
has Opportunities of turning it all to good Account, what 
mall we think of him if he ſuffers nineteen Parts of it to 
lie dead, and perhaps employs even the twentieth to his 
Ruin or Diſadvantage? But becauſe the Mind cannot be 
always in its Fervors, nor ſtrained up to a Pitch of Vir- 
tue, it is neceſſary to find. out proper Employ ments for 
it in its Relaxations. | . 
The next Method, therefore, that I would propoſe to 
fill up our Time, ſhould be uſeful and innocent Diverſions. 
I muſt confeſs I thiak it 1s below reaſonable Creatures to 
be altogether converſant in ſuch Diverſions as are merely 
innocent, and have nothing elſe to recommend them, 
but that there 15 no Hurt in them. Whether any Kind 
of Gaming has even thus much to ſay for itſelf T ſhall not 
determine ; but I think it is very wonderful to fee Perſons 
of the beſt Senſe paſſing away a dozen Hours together in 
muffling and dividing a Pack of Cards, with no other 
Converſation but what is made up of a few game Phraſes, 
and no other Ideas but thoſe of black or red Spots ranged 
together in different F igures. Would not a Man laugh 
to hear any one of this Species complaining that Life 
5 ſhopteÞ TRI 8 oth 
The Stage might be made a perpetual Source of the 
moſt noble and uſeful Entertainments, were it under pro- 
ts Regulations. But the Mind never unbends itſelf 
agreeably as in the Converſation of a well-choſen 
Friend: There is indeed no Blefling of Life that is- any 
Way comparable to the Enjoyment of a diſcreet and vir- 
"I; | SE © Bs | tuous 
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tuous Friend : 32 eee the Mind, clears and 
improves the Underſtanding, engenders Thought and 
Knowledge, animates Virtue and Reſolutions, 
ſoothes and allays the Paſſions, and Employment for 
moſt of the vacant Hours of Life. - | 


Next to ſuch an Intimacy with a particular Perſon, one 


would endeavour after a more general Converſation with 


ſuch as are capable of gn and entertaining thoſe 


with whom they converſe, which are Qualities that ſel- 
dom go aſunder. 


There are many other uſeful. Amuſements of Life, 


which one would endeavour to multiply, that one might, 
on all Occaſions, have Recourſe to ſomething rather than 


ſuffer the Mind to lie idle, or run adrift with any Paſſion 


that chances to riſe in it. A Man that has a Taſte in 
Muſic, Painting, or Architecture, is like one that has 
another Senſe, when compared with ſuch as have no Re- 
liſh of thoſe Arts. The Floriſt, the Planter, the Gardi- 
ner, the Huſbandman, when they are only as Accom- 
pliſhments to the Man of Fortune, are great Reliefs to a 


Country Life, and many Ways uſeful to thoſe who are 
poſſeſſed of them. 
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The Practice of VIX UE recommended. 
[From the Guardian. ] 


h HEN Hercules, ſays the divine Prodicus, was in 

that Part of his Youth in winch it was natural for 

him to conſider what Courſe of Life he ought to purſue, 
he one Day retired into a Deſert, where the Silence and 

Solitude oft the Place very much favoured his Meditations. 

As he was muſing on his preſent Condition, very much 

plexed in bimfelf on the State of Life he ſhould chuſe, 

* aw two Women, of a larger Stature than ordinary, 
approaching towards him. 1 of them had a very no- 

table Air and graceful Deportment; her Beauty was na- 
tural and eaſy; her Perſon clean and unſpotted; her 1 85 

caſt towards the Ground with an agreeable Reſerve; her 

Motion and Behaviour full of Modeſty; and her Raiment 

white as Snow. The other had a great deal of Health 

and Floridneſs in her Countenance, which ſhe had help'd 

with an artificial White and Red, and endeavoured to 


appear more graceful than ordinary in her Mein, by 2 


Mixture 
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Mixture of Affectation in all her Geſtures. She had a 


wonderful Confidence and Aſſurance in her Looks, and 
all the Variety of Colours in her Dreſs that ſhe thought 
were the moſt proper to ſhew her Complexion to an Ad- 


vantage. She caſt her Eyes upon herſelf, then turned 


them on thoſe that were preſent to ſee how they liked 
her, and often looked on the Figure ſhe made in her own 


Shadow. Upon her nearer Approach to Hercules, ſhe 


ſtepp'd before the other Lady, (who came forward with 
a regular compoſed Carriage) and running up to him, 
accoſted him after the following Manner: | 
My dear Hercules, ſays ſhe, I find you are very much 
divided in your own Thoughts upon the Way of Life that 
you ought to chuſe ; be my Friend, and follow me ; I will 


lead you into the Poſſeſſion of Pleaſure, and out of the 


Reach of Pain, and remove you from all the Noiſe and 
Diſquietude of Buſineſs. The Affairs of either War or 


Peace ſhall have no Power to diſturb you: Your whole 


Employment ſhall be to make your Life eaſy, and to en- 
tertain every Senſe with its proper Gratifications. Sump- 
tuous Tables, Beds of Roſes, Clouds of Perfumes, Con- 


certs of Muſic, Crouds of Beauties, are all in Readineſs to 


receive you. Come along with me into this Region of 
Delights, this World of Pleaſure, and bid farewel for ever 
to Care, to Pain, to Buſineſs. | 
Hercules, hearing the Lady talk after this Manner, de- 
fired to know her Name; to which ſhe anſwered, My 
Friends, and thoſe who are well acquainted with me, 
call me Happineſs; but my Enemies, and thoſe who would 
injure my Reputation, have given me the Name of Pleaſure. 
By this Time the other Lady was come up, who ad- 
dreſſed herſelf to the young Hero in a very different 
Manner. | | : 
Hercules, ſays ſhe, Toffer myſelf to you, becauſe I know 
you are deicended from the Gods, and give Proofs of 
that Deſcent by your Love to Virtue, and Application 
to the Studies proper for your Age. This makes me 
hope you will gain both for yourſelf and me an immor- 


tal Reputation. But, before 1 invite you into my So- 


ciety and Friendſhip, I will be open and fincere with 
you, and muſt lay down this as an eſtabliſhed Truth, that 
there is nothing truly valuable which can be purchaſed 
our. 
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"234 ': The PRACSHE Sy: 7 
upon every real and noble Pleaſure : If you would gain 
the Favour of the Deity, you muſt be at the Pains of 
worſhipping. him; if the Friendſhip of good Men, you 
muſt ſtudy to oblige them; if you would be nomad. by 
your Country, you muſt take Care to ſerve it. In ſhort, 
if you would be eminent in War or Peace, you muſt be- 
come Maſter of all the Qualifications that can make you ſo. 
Theſe are the only Terms and Conditions upon which 
I can propoſe Happineſs. - The Goddeſs of Pleaſure 
here broke in upon her Diſcourſe : You ſee, ſaid ſhe, 
Fercules, by her own. Confeſhon, the Way to her Plea- 
fare is long and difficult, whereas that which I propoſe is 
ſhort and eaſy. Alas! ſaid the other Lady, whoſe Vi- 
ſage plowed with a Paſſion made up of Scorn and Pity, 
what are the Pleaſures you propoſe ?. To eat before you 
are hungry, drink before you are thirſty, ſleep before you 
are tired, to gratify Appetites before they are raiſed, and 
raiſe ſuch Appetites as Nature never planted. You ne- 
ver heard the moſt delicious Muſic which is the Praiſe of 
one's ſelf; nor ſaw the moſt beautiful Object, which is the 
Work of one's own Hands. Your Votaries paſs away 
their Youth in a Dream of miſtaken Pleaſures, while 
they are hoarding up Anguiſh, Torment, and Remorſe 
for 01d Age. -; Veg T9 
As for me, Tam the Friend of Gods and of good Men, 
an agreeable Companion to the Artizan, a Houſhold 
Guardian to the Fathers of Families, a Patron and Pro- 
tector of Servants, an Aſſociate in all true and generous 
Friendſhips. The Banquets of my Votaries are never 
coſtly, but always delicious; for none eat or drink at 
them who are not invited by Hunger and Thirſt. Their 
Slumbers are ſound, and their Wakings chearful. My 
young Men have the Pleaſure of hearing themſelves 
praiſed by thoſe who are in Years; and thoſe who are 
in Years, of being honoured by thoſe who are young. 
In a Word, my Followers are favoured by the Gods, 
beloved by their Acquaintance, eſteemed by their Coun- 
try, and (after the Cloſe of their Labours) honoured by 
Poſterity. 5 5 
We know by the Life of this memorable Hero, to 
which of thoſe two Ladies he gave up his Heart; and I 
believe every one who reads this will do him the Juſtice 
to approve his Choice. The | 


I very 
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On TRUTH aud SINCERITY, 125 
I very much admire the Speeches of theſe Ladies, as 
containing in them the chief, Arguments for a Life of 


Virtue, or a Life of Pleaſure, that could enter into the 


Thoughts of an Heathen : But am particularly pleaſed 
with the different Figures: he gives the two es. 
Our modern Authors have repreſented Pleaſure or Vice 
with an alluring Face, but ending in Snakes and Mon- 


ſters : Here ſhe appears in all the Charms of Beauty, tho? 


they were all falſe and borrowed, and by that Means 
compoſes a Viſion entirely natural and pleaſing. 

I have tranſlated this Allegory for the Benefit of the 
Youth of Great-Britain; and particularly of thoſe who 
are ſtill in the deplorable State of Non-Exiſtence, and 
whom I moft earneſtly entreat to come into the World. 
Let my Embryos ſhew the leaſt Inclination to any ſingle 
Virtue, and I ſhall allow it to be a Struggling towards 


Birth. I do not expect of them that, like the Hero in 


the foregoing Story, they ſhould go about as ſoon as they 


are born, with a Club in their Hands and a Lion's Skin 


on their Shoulders, to root out Monſters and deſtroy 


ts ih. ts. Ms. ta 
II 


ood the Pretence of a good Qua- 
lity as to have ut ; ah if a Man has it not, it is ten to 
one but he is diſcovered to want it, and then all his 
Pains and Labour to ſcem to have it is loſt. I here is mo 
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thing unnatural in Painting, which a ſkilful Eye will 
eaſily diſcern from native Beauty and Complexion. 
It is hard to perſonate and act a Part long; for where 
Truth is not at the Bottom, Nature will always be en- 


deavouring to return, and will peep out and betray her- 


ſelf one Time or other. 'Therefore if any Man thinks 
it convenient to ſeem good, let him be ſo indeed, and 
then his Goodneſs will appear to every Body's Satisfac- 
tion; ſo that, upon all Accounts, Sincerity is true Wiſdom, 
Particularly as to the Affairs of this World, Integrity 


hath many Advantages over all the fine and artificial 


Ways of Diſſimulation and Deceit; it is much the plainer 


and eaſier, much the ſafer and more ſecure Way of deal- 


ing in the World; it has leſs of Trouble and Difficulty, 
of Entanglement and Perplexity, of Danger and Hazard 

in it; it is the ſhorteſt and neareſt Way to our End, car- 
rying us thither in a ſtraight Line, and will hold out and 
laſt longeſt. The Arts of Deceit and Cunning do con- 
tinually grow weaker, and leſs effectual and ſerviceable 
to them that uſe them; whereas Integrity gains Strength 
by Uſe, and the more and longer any Man practiſeth it, 
the greater Service it does him, by confirming his Repu- 
tation, and encouraging thoſe with whom he hath to do 
to repoſe the greateſt Truſt and Confidence in him, which 


is an unſpeakable Advantage in the Buſineſs and Affairs 


of Life. | 


Truth is always conſiſtent with itſelf, and needs no- 


thing to help it out ; it 1s always near at Hand, and fits 
upon our Lips, and 1s ready to drop out before we are 
aware; whereas a Lye 1s troubleſome, and ſets a Man's 
Invention upon the Rack, and one 'Frick needs a great 
many more to make it good. It is like building upon a 
falſe Foundation, which continually ſtands in N 

Props to ſhore it up, and proves at laſt more chargeable 
than to have raifed a ſubſtantial Building at firſt upon a 
true and ſolid Foundation; for Sincerity is firm and 
ſubſtantial, and there is nothing hollow and unſound in 
it; and becauſe it is plain and open, fears no Diſcovery; 
of which the crafty Man is always in Danger, and when 
he thinks he walks'in the Dark, all his Pretences are ſo 
tranſparent that he that runs may read them : He is the 


laſt Man that finds himſelf to be found out; and while 


he 
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renders himſelf ridiculous. ' ' © | 
Add to all this, that Sincerity is the moſt compendious 


Wiſdom, and an excellent Inſtrument for the ſpeedy Dif- 
patch of Buſineſs; it creates Confidence in thoſe we have - 


to deal with, faves. the Labour of many Inquiries, and 
brings Things to an Iſſue in few Words: It is like tra- 
velling in a plain beaten Road, which commonly brings 
a Man fooner to his Journey's End than Bye-ways, in 
which Men often loſe themfelves. In a Word, whatſo- 
ever Convenience may be thought to be in Falſhood and 
_ Diffimulation, it is ſoon over; but the Inconvenience of 
it is perpetual, becauſe it brings a Man under an ever- 
laſting Jealouſy and Suſpicion, ſo that he is not believed 
when he ſpeaks Truth, nor truſted when perhaps he 
means honeſtly, When a Man hath once forfeited the 
Reputation of his Integrity, he is ſet faft, and nothing 
will then ſerve his Turn, neither Truth nor Falſhood. 
And J have often thought that God hath, in his great 
Wiſdom, hid from Men' of falſe and diſhoneſt Minds the 
wonderful Advantages of Truth and 1 to the Pro- 
ſperity even of our worldly Affairs; theſd Men are ſo 
blinded by their Covetouſneſs and wes. ts that they 
cannod look beyond a preſent Advantage, nor forbear 


to ſeize upon it, though by Ways ever ſo indirect: They © 


cannot fee ſo far as to the remoteſt Conſequences of a 


ſteady Integrity, and the vaſt Benefit and Advantages 


which it will bring a Man at laſt. Were but this Sort 
of Men wiſe and clear-fighted enough to diſcern this, 
they would be honeſt out of very Knavery ; not out of 
any Love to Honeſty and Virtue, but with a crafty Pe- 


ſign to promote and advance more effectually their own 


Intereſts ; and therefore the Juſtice of the Divine Provi- 
dence hath hid this trueſt Pointof Wiſdom from their Eyes, 


that: bad Men might not be upon equal Terms with the 


Juſt and Upright, and ſerve their own wicked Deſigns 
y honeſt and lawful Means + 

Indeed, if a Man were only to deal in the World for 
a Day, and ſhould never have Occaſion to converſe more 
with Mankind, never more need their good Opinion or 
good Word, it were then no great Matter (ſpeaking as to 

the Concernments of this World) if a Man ſpent his Re- 
putation all at once, and ventured it at one Throw: But- 
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118 Os DEF AMAT ION. 
it he be to continue in the World, and would have the Ad- 
vantage of Converſation whilſt he is in it, let him make 


Uſe of Truth and Sincerity in all his Words and Actions; 


for nothing but this'will laſt and hold out to the End: 
All other Arts will fail, but Truth and Integrity will 
carry a Man through, and bear him out to the lat. fs 


On Deramartion. [From the Spectator.] 


T is a. certain Sign of an ill Heart to be inclined to 
Defamation. They who are harmleſs and innocent 
can have no Gratification that Way; but it ever ariſes 
from a Neglect of what is laudable in a Man's Self, and 
an Impatience of ſeeing it in another. Elſe why ſhould' 
Virtue provoke ? Why ſhould Beauty diſpleaſe in ſuch a 
Degree, that a Man given to Scandal never lets the Men- 


tion of either paſs by him without yrs ee to 


the Diminution of it? A Lady the other Day at a Viſit, 

being attacked ſomewhat rudely by one whoſe own Cha- 

racter has been very roughly treated, anſwered a great 

deal of Heat and Intemperance very calmly, Good Ma- 

dam, ſpare me, who am none of your Match; I ſpeak Ill 

of Nebod: a 4 a new T hing to me to be ee Ill of. 
ittle Minds hin Fame conſiſts in the Num 


it is really the inſeparable Follower of good and worthy 
Actions. Fame is as natural a Follower of Merit, as a 
Shadow is of a Body. It is true, when Crowds preſs up- 
on you, this Shadow cannot be ſeen; but when they ſe- 
parate from around you it will again appear. The Lazy, 
the Idle, and the Froward, are the'Perſons who are the 
moſt pleaſed with the little Tales which paſs about the 
Town to the Diſadvantage of the reſt of the World. 
Were it not for the Pleaſure of ſpeaking Ill, there are 
Numbers of People who are too lazy to go out of their 
own Houſes,. and too ill-natured to open their Lips in 
Converſation. It was not a little diverting the other Da 
to obſerve a Lady reading a Poſt-Letter, and at theſe 
Words, After all her Airs he has heard ſome Story or-other, 
and the Match is broke off, give Orders, in the Midſt of 
her Reading, Put to the Hor/es. That a 23 Woman 
of Merit had miſſed an OO ettlement was 
News not to be delayed, leſt Somebo 


dy elſe ſhould: have 
given 
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given her malicious Acquaintance that Satisfaction be- 
| mo her. The Unwillingneſs to receive good Tidings is 
a vality as inſeparable from a Scandal-Bearer, as the 
Readineſs to divulge bad. But, alas, how wretchedly 
low and contemptible is that State of Mind, that cannot 
be pleaſed but by what is the Subject of Lamentation, 
This Temper has ever been in the higheſt Degree odi- 
. ous to ant Spirits. The Perſian Soldier, who was 
heard reviling Alexander the Great, was well admoniſhed 


by his Officer; Sir, you are paid to fight againſt Alexan- | 


der, and not to rail at him. | | 
Cicero in one of his Pleadings, defending his Client 
from general Scandal, ſays very handſomely, and with 
much Reaſon, There are many who have particular En- 
gagements to the Proſecutor : T here are many who are known 
to have IMauill to him for whom I appear: There are many 
who are naturally addicted to Defamation, and envious of 


any Good to any Man, who may have contributed to ſpread 


Reports of this Kind: For nothing is /o ſwift as Scandal, 
nothing is more eafily ſent abroad, nothing received with 
more Welcome, nothing diffuſes itſelf ſo univerſally. I ſhall 
not defire that, if any Report to our Diſadvantage has any 
Ground for it, you would overlook or extenuate it: But if 


there be any Thing advanced without a Perſon who can ſay 


 avhence he had it; or which is atteſted by one vho forgot 
who told him it; or who had it from one of ſo little Con- 
- federation, that he did not then think it worth his Notice; 
all ſuch T eftimonies as theſe I know you will think too ſlight 
to have any Credit againſt the Innocence and Honour of your 
Fellow-Citizen. When an ill Report is traced, it very 


often vaniſhes among ſuch as the Orator has here recited: 


And how deſpicable a Creature muſt that be, who is in 


Pain for what paſſes among ſo frivolous a People? There 


is a Town in Warwickſtire of good Note, and formerly 
pretty famous for much Animoſity and Diſſention, the 
chief Families of which have now turned all their Whiſ- 
pers, Backbitings, Envies, and private Malices into Mirth 
and Entertainment, by Means of a peeviſh old Gentle- 
woman, known by ihe Title of the Lady Bluemantle. 
This Heroine had for .many Years together outdone the 
whole Siſterhood of Goflips in Invention, quick Utter- 
ance, and unprovoked Malice. This good Body is of a 
laſting Conflitution, tho' extremely decayed in her 3 
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being always at home from her Lamenefs, and very at- 
tentive from her Blindneſs, make her Lodgings the Re- 
ceptacle of all i u in Town, good or bad; but 
for the latter ſhe ſeems to have the better Memory. 
There is another Thing to be noted of her, which is, 
That, as it is uſual with old People, ſhe has a livelier 

Memory of Things which paſſed when ſhe was very 
young than of late Years. Add to all this, that ſhe does 
not only not love any Body, but ſhe hates every Body. 

The Statue in Rome does not ſerve to vent Malice half 

ſo well as this old Lady does to diſappoint it. She does 
not know the Author of any 'Thing that is told her, but 
can readily re the Matter itſelf; therefore, tho? ſhe 


She is ſo exquifitely reſtleſs and peeviſh, that ſhe quarrels 

with all 1 her, and ſometimes, in a F Na l in- 
ſtantly change her Habitation. To indulge this Hu- 
mour, ſhe is led about the Grounds belonging to the ſame 
Houſe ſhe is in, and the Perſons to whom ſhe. is to re- 

move, being in the Plot, are ready to receive her at her 
own Chamber _—_ At ftated Times the Gentlewo- 
man, at whoſe Houſe ſhe ſuppoſes ſhe is at the Time, is 
ſent for to quarrel with, according to her common Cuſ- 
tom: When they have a Mind to drive the Jeſt, ſhe is 
immediately urged to that Degree, that ſhe will board 
in a Family with which ſhe has never yet been; and 
away ſhe will go this Inftant, and tell them all that the 
reſt have been ſaying of them. By this Means ſhe has 
been an Inhabitant of every Houſe in the Place, without 
ſtirring from the ſame Habitation ; and the many Stories 
which every Body furniſhes her with to favour that De- 


ceit, make her the general Intelligencer of the Town of 
all that can be ſaid by one Woman againſt another. 


Thus groundleſs Stories die away, and ſometimes Truths 
are ſmothered under the general Word : When they have 


a Mind to diſcountenance a Thing, Oh! that is in my 


Lady Bluemantle's Memoirs. | | 1 
Whoever receives Impreſſions to the Diſadvantage of 
others without Examination, is to be had in no other 
Credit for Intelligence than this good Lady Bluemantle, 
who is ſubjected to have her Ears impoſed upon for want 


of other Helps to better Information. Add to this, that 


other 
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on CHEARFULNESS. 121 
other Scandal-Bearers ſuſpend the Uſe of:theſe Faculties 
which ſhe has loſt, rather than apply them to do Juſtice 
to their Neighbours; and I think, for the Service of my 


fair Readers, to acquaint them that there is a voluntary ,, 


Lady Bluemanthe at every Viſit in Town. , 


af "On Cnnanpuuness, | [From the Speftator.] 
T Have always. r Chearfulneſs to Mirth. The 
1 latter I conſider as an Act, the former as an Habit 
of the Mind. Mirth is ſhort and tranſient, Chearfulneſs 
fixed and permanent. Thoſe, are often raiſed into the 


greateſt Tranſports of Mirth, who are ſubject to the + 
eſt Depreſſions of Melancholy. On the contrary, Chear« 


fulneſs, though it does not give the Mind ſuch an ex- - 
quiſite Gladneſs, prevents us — falling into any Depths 

of Sorrow. Mirth is like a Flaſh of Lightening, that 
breaks through a Gloom of Clouds, — litters ſor a 
Moment: Ch eſs keeps up a Kind of Day- light in 
the Mind, and fills it with a ſteady and perpetual Sere- 


Lien of auſtere Principles look upon Mirth as too 
wanton and diſſolute for a State of Probation, and as 
filled with a certain Triumph and Inſolence of Heart, 
that is inconſiſtent with a Life that is every Moment ob- 
noxious to the greateſt Dangers. Writers of this Com- 
plexion have obſerved, that the ſacred Perſon who was 
the . Pattern of Perfection was never ſeen to laugh. 

Chearfulneſs of Mind is not liable to any of theſe Ex- 
ceptions; it is of a ſerious and compoſed Nature; it does 
not throw the Mind into a Condition improper for the 
preſent State of Humanity, and is very conſpicuous in 
the Characters of thoſe who are looked upon as the greats 
eſt Philoſophers among the Heathens, as well as amon 
thoſe Who have been — — Saints and 
holy Men among Chriſtians. | 1 

If we conſider Chearfulneſs in three Lights, with re- 
| gard to ourſelves, to thoſe we converſe with, and to the 

great Author of our Being, it will not a little recommend 
itlelf on each of theſe Accounts. The Man Who is poſe +; 
ſeſſed of this excellent Frame of Mind, is not only eaſ 
in his Thoughts, but a perfect Maſter of all the Powers ' | 
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1 On CHEARFULNESS. 


his Judgment undiſturbed; his Temper 1 is eyen and 
—— ; whether in Action or in Solitude. He comes 
with a Reliſh to all thoſe Goods which Nature has pro- 


vided for him, taſtes all the Pleaſures of the Creation 
which are poured about him, and does not feel the ful! 


Fe Weight of thoſe accidental Evil which may befal him. 


If we conſider him 1 18 Relation to the Perſons whom he 


converſes With, it naturally produces Love and Good- 
will towards him. ad rful Mind is not only diff poſed 
to be affable and obligths; but raiſes the ſame Hu- 
mour in thoſe who cbme within its Inſtuence. A Man 
finds himſelf pleated, ke does not- know why, with the 
Chenrfulneſs of his Companion; It 18 like a aden Sun- 
ſhine that awakens'a'ſecret Delight 1 in the Mind with- 


out attending to it. The Heart rejoices of its own Ac- 


edtd; und naturally flows out into Friendſhip and Bene- 
r has fo. kin ly an Effect 


2 When Teorifider this cheatfilState! of Mind in its third 
Relation, I cannot but look upon it as a conſtant habi- 
tual Gratitude to the great Author of Nature. An in- 
ward Chearfulneſs is an implicit Praiſe and Thankſgivin 
to Providence under all its Diſpenſations. It is a Kin 
of Acquieſcence'in the State wherein we are placed, and 
a ſecret N of the Divine Wil? in Conduct 
towards Man. 1 

25 "There are but two Things e in wy e pinion, can 
reaſonably deprive us of this © Chearfalneſs of Heart. The 
firſt of theſs is the Senſe of Guilt. A Man who lives in 


a State of Vice and Impenitence, can have no Title to- 


that Evenneſs and Tranquillity of Mind which 1s the 
Health of the Soul, and the natural Effect of Virtue and 
Innocence. Chearfulneſs in an ill Man deſerves a harder 
| Name than Laogua age can furniſn us with, and is man) 

| = an beyond what we commonly” call Folly and Mad- 


— Atheiſm, by which I mean a Diſbelief of the Supreme 


i Being, and conſequently of a future State, under what- 
ſdever Tirles it thelters itſelf, may likewiſe very reaſon- 
ably deptive — 9 of this Chearfulneſs of Temper. 


There is ſomethin — — y and offetifive | 


to human Nature in — Proſper den mo that 
1 cannot but wonder, wich many Sella Writers, You 
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o CHEARFULNESS. 123 
it is poſſible for a Man to out- live the Expectation of it. 
For _ own Part, I think the Being of a God is ſo little 

to be doubted, that it is almoſt the only Truth we are ſure 
of; and ſuch a Truth as we meet with in every Objec 
in every Occurrence, and in every Thought. If we look 
\intocheCharafers of this Tribe f Inkdels, we generally 
find they are made up of Pride, Spleen, and Cavil: I; 


is indeed no Wonder that Men, who are uneaſy to 
themſelves, ſhould be ſo to the reſt of the World; and 
how is it poſſible for a Man to be otherwiſe than uneaſy 
in himſelf, who is in Danger every Moment of loſing has 
entire Exiſtence, and dropping into Noting bh) if 
Phe vicious Man and Atheiſt have, therefore, no Pre- 
tence to Chearfulneſs, and would act very unreaſonably 
ſhould they endeavour after it. It is impoſſible for any 
one to live in good Humour, and enjoy his preſent Ex- _ 
iſtence, who is apprehenſive either of Torment or of An- 
nihilation; of being miſerable, or of not being at all. 
After having mentioned theſe two great Principles, 
which are deſtructive of Chearfulneſs in their own Nature 
as well as in right Reaſon, I cannot think of any other 
that ought to baniſn this happy Temper from a virtuous 
Mind. Pain and Sickneſs, Shame and Reproach, Pover- 
ty and old Age, nay Death itſelf, conſidering the Short- 
neſs of their Duration, and the Advantage we may reap 
from them, do not deſerve the Name of Evils. A good 
Mind may bear.up under them with Fortitude, with In- 
dolence, and with Chearfulneſs of Heart. The toſſing 
of a Tempeſt does not diſcompoſe him, which he is ſure 
will bring him to a joyful Harbour. 1 aae 
A Man who uſes his beſt Endeavours to hve according 


> 
+ 


to the Dictates of Virtue and right Reaſon, has two per- 
E Sources of Chearfulneſs; in the Conſideration.of 
his own Nature, and of that Being on whom he has a 
Dependence. If he looks into himſelf, he cannot but 
rejoice in that Exiſtence which is ſo lately beſtowed up 
on him, and which, after Millions of Ages, will be ſtill 
new, and till in its Beginning. How. many Self-Con- 
gratulations naturally ariſe in the Mind, when it reflects 
on this its Entrance into Eternity, when it takes a View 
of thoſe improveable Faculties, which in a few Years, 
and even at its firſt ſetting out, have made ſo conſiderah 
e and winch wall be ſtill receiving an Iner 
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The Conſciouſneſs of ſuch a Being fpreads a perpetual 


Diffuſion of Joy through the Soul of a virtuous Man, and 


14 
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makes him look upon himſelf every Moment as more 
y than he Knows how to concei se. 
© "The ſecond Source of Chearfulneſs to a good Mind, 
15 its Conſideration of that Being on whom we have dur 
Dependence, and in whom, though we behold him as 
yet but in the firſt faint Diſcoveries of his Perfe&ions, we 
e every Thing that we can imagine, as great, glorious, 
or amiable. ' We find-ourſelves every where upheld by 
his Goodneſs, and ſurronnded with an Immenſity of Love 
and Mercy. In ſhort, we depend upon a Being, whoſe 
Power qualifies him to make ns happy by an Infinity of 
Means, whoſe Goodneſs and Truth engage him to make 
thoſe happy who deſire it of him, and whoſe Unchange- 
ableneſs will ſecure us in this Happineſs to all Eternity. 
Such Conſiderations, which every one ſhould perpe- 
tually cheriſh in his Thoughts, will baniſh from us all 
that ſecret Heavineſs of Heart which unthinking Men are 
ſubje& to when they lie under no real Affliction; all that 
Anguiſh which we may feel from any Evil that actuall 
> often us, to which I may likewiſe add thoſe lit 
racklings of Mirth and Folly, that are apter to betray 
Virtue than ſupport it ; and eſtabliſh in us ſuch an even 
and chearful Temper, as makes us age; to ourſelves, 
to thoſe with whom we converſe, and to him whom we 
were made to pleaſe. CCC 
The Advantages of CHEARFULNESS: 
[From the Spectator.] 


HEARFULNESS is, in the firſt Place, the beſt Pro- 

4 moter of Health. Repinings and ſecret Murmurs 
of Heart give imperceptible Strokes to thoſe delicate Fi- 
bres of which the vital Parts are compoſed, and wear ont 
the Machine inſenfibly ; not to mention thoſe violent 
Ferments which they ſtir up in the Blood, and thofe irre- 

lar diſturbed Motions which they raiſe in the Animal 
Spirits. I ſcarce remember, in my own Obſervation, 
- to have met with many old Men, or with ſuch who (to 
- uſe our Exgliſ Phraſe) wear well, that had not at leaſt 
a certain Indolence in their Humour, if not a more than 
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of CHEARFULNESS. 12s 
ordinary Gaiety and Chearfulneſs of Heart. The Truth 
of it is, Health and Chearfulneſs mutually -beget each 
other; with this Difference, that we ſeldom meet with a 
great Degree of Health which is not attended with a cer- 
tain Chearfulneſs, but very often ſee Chearfulneſs where 
there is no great Degree of Health  _ 
Chearfulneſs bears the ſame friendly Regard to the 
Mind as to the Body: It baniſhes all anxious Care and 
Diſcontent, ſoothes and compoſes the Paſſions, and keeps 
the, Soul in a Ee Cam. But having y 
touched on this Iaſt Conſideration, I ſhall here take No- 
innumerable Objects, that are proper to raiſe and keep 


alive this happy Temper of Mind. . 
If we conſider the World in its Subſerviency to Man, 
one would think it was made for our Uſe; but if we con- 
ſider it in its natural Beauty and Harmony, one would be 
apt to conclude it was made for our Pleaſure. The Sun, 
which is as the great Soul of the Univerſe, and produces 
all the Neceſſaries of Life, has a particular Influence in 
chearing the Mind of Man, and making the Heart glad. 
Thhoſe ſeveral living Creatures which are made for our 
Service or Suſtenance, at the ſame Time either fill the 
Woods with their Muſic, furniſh us with Game, or raiſe 
pleaſing Ideas in us by the Delightfulne of their A 
pearance. Fountains, Lakes, and Rivers are as refreſh- 


— to the Imagination as to the Soil thro* which they 


8. * 2 3 . a IT {OO | 
There are Writers of great Diſtinction, who have 
made it an ment for Providence, that the whole 
Earth is covered with Green rather than with any other 
Colour, as being ſuch a right Mixture of Light and 
Shade, that it comforts and e the Eye, inſtead 
of weakening or grieving it. For this Reaſon ſeveral 
Painters have a green Cloth hanging near them, to eaſe 
the Eye upon aſter too great an Application to their Co- 
louring. A famous modern Philoſopher accounts for it 
in the following Manner: All Colours that are more lu- 
minous, overpower and diſſipate the Animal Spirits which 
are eaployes in Sight ; on the contrary, thoſe that are 
more obſcure do not give the Animal Spirits a ſufficient 
Exerciſe ; whereas the Rays that produce in us the Idea 
of Green fall upon the Eye in ſuch a due Proportion, > 
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they. give the Animal Spirits gen ropes Ph lay, and, 

ppg up the Stru gle in a juſt Balance, excite a by 
leaſing and e Senfation. ' Let the Cauſe be what 


it will, the E is certain; for which Reaſon the Poets 
aſcribe to this r, Colour the E ithet of chen, 


To conſider farther this double End in the Works of | 


Nature, and how they are at the ſame Time both uſeful 
_ and entertaining, we find that the moſt important Parts 
in the Vegeta e World are thoſe which are the moſt 
beautiful: + Theſe are the Seeds by which the ſeveral 
Races of Plants are propagated and continued, and 
which are always lodged 'i in Flowers or Bloſſoms. Na- 
ture ſeems to hide her principal Deſign, and to be induſ- 
trious in making the Earth gay and nd Jef 
3s carrying on her great Work, and intent upon her own 
Preſervation. The Huſbandman, after the ſame Man- 
ner, is employed in laying out the whole Country into a 
Kind of Garden or Lan and making every Thing 
ſmile about him, whilſt, in Ks ; he thinks of nothing 


but of the Harveſt and Increaſe Wien! is to ariſe from it. 


We may farther obſerve how Providence has taken 
Care to hes up this Chearfulneſs in the Mind of Man, 
by having n it after ſuch a Manner as to make it 

capable of conceiving Delight from ſeveral Objects 
we ich ſeem to have very httle "Uſe; in them; as from the 
Wildneſs of Rocks and Deſerts, and the like oteſque 
Parts of Nature. Thoſe who are verſed in Philoſop phy 
may ſtil] carry this Confideration higher, by obſerving 
that if Matter had appeared to us endowed only with 
* thoſe real Qualities which it actually poſſeſſes, it would 
have made hut a very joyleſs and uncomfortable Figure; 
and why has Providence given it a Power of producing in 
us ſuch imaginary Qualities as Taſtes, Colours, Sounds 
and Smells, Heat and Cold, but that Man, while he is 
converſant in the lower Stationd of Nature, might have 
his Mind cheered and delighted with agreeable Senſa- 
tions? In ſhort, the whole Univerſe is a Kind of Theatre, 
filled with Objects that either raiſe in us Pleaſure, Amuſe- 
ment, or Admiration. 

The Reader's own Thoughts will ſu uggeſt to him the 

Viciflitude of Day and Night, the Change of Seaſons, 
with all that Variety of Scenes which diverſify the Face 
of Nature, and fill the Mind with a perpetual Succeſſion 


of beautiful and pleafing Images. I hall 


elightful, while ſhe 


but + by fog Oy by Ges on 
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1 mall not here mention the ſeveral Entertainments of 
a. wich the Pleaſures of Friendſhip, Books, Converſa- 


tion, and okher accidental Diverſiors of Life, becauſe.T 


would only take Notice of ſuch Incitements to a chear- 
ful Temper, as offer themſelves to Perſons of all Ranks 
and Conditions, and which may ſafficiently ſhew us that 
Providence did not N this World ſhould be filled 
with Murmurs and Repinings, or that the Heart of Man 
ſhould be involved in Gloom and Melancholy: | 7 
I the more inculcate this Chearfulneſs of Temper, as 
It; is a Virtue in Which our Countrymen are obſerved to 
be more deficient than any other Nation. Melanch 
= a Kind of Dæmon that haunts IR and often 
conveys itſelf to us in an Eafterly Wind. A celebrated 
French Noveliſt, in Oppoſition to thoſe who begin their 


Romances with the flowery Seaſon of the Year, enters 


on his Story thus: In the ghomy Month of November, 
*when the People of England bang and afown themſehoes, 
4 diſconſolate Lower "walked out into h. Niels, cc. 

Every one ought to fence againſt the Temper of his 
Climas or Conſtitution,” and frequently to indulge in 
himſelf. thoſe Conſiderations which may give him a Se- 
renity of Mind,-and enable him to bear up chearfully 
againſt thoſe little Evils and Misfortunes which are com- 
mon to human Nature, and which, by a right Improve- 
ment of them, will produce a * of Joy, and an un- 


interrupted Happineſs. 


At the ſame ime that I would e engage my Reader to 


confider the World in its moſt agreeable Lights, I muſt 
own there are many Evils whi naturally ſpring up 
amidft the Entertainments that are provided for us ; but 
theſe, if rightly conſidered, ſhould be far from overcaſt- 
ing the Mind with Sorrow, or deftroying that Chearful- 
nefs of Temper which I have been recommending. This 


Interſperſion of Evil with Good, and Pain with leaſure, | 


in the Works of Nature, is _ truly aſcribed by Mr, 
Locke, in his Eſſay on Human nderitanding, to a mo- 
ral Reaſon, in the following Words: 


Beyond all this, wwe may find another 1 why Ged | 


bath ſcattered up aud down ſeveral Degrees of Pleaſure 
and Pain, in all the Things that environ and affect us, 
and blended them together, in almoſi all that our Thoughts 
and whe 4. have to du with z that Ive fai Inperfecbion, 
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| Difſtiofattion, aud Want of compleat Happineſs in all the 

Enjoyments which the — can afford us, might be lid 
#0. ſeek & jn the Enjoy of bis! With whom there is 
| at whoſe een 1 5 — 


04344 2 tf « 10 


"Of Ukppinnis: ” [Fon ” World: ; 


= Ought hourly. to be- looking up with Gratitude. _ 

Praiſe to the Creator of my ny for having formed 
me of à Diſpoſition that throws off every Particle of 
Spleen, and either directs my Attention to Objects of 
Chearfalnefs and Joy, ox enables me to look up - me 
Contraries as I do on * — in a Picture, W 


Force to the * to the Whole. ieh 
this Happineſs * can behold the Luxury 
af the kes, as giving Food and Cloathing to the Hun- 

gry and the Naked ; extending our Commerce, and pro- 
moting and end.u the liberal Arts. I can look 

upon the Horrors of War, as productive of the Blefhngs 

as Enjoyments of Peace; and. upon the Miſeries 97 
Mankind, which I cannot relieve, with a thankful Heart 
that my own Lot has been more favourable... 

There is a Paſſage in that truly original Poem, called 
the 8 pleen, which — me more- ge SY TH 
1 BS read. The Paſſage is this: 


Happy the Man, who, innocent, | 
'_ Grzeves not at Illi he can't prevent; 
Hi, Shiff does with the Current glide, © 
Mot puffing pulld againſt the Tide; + 
He, padling by the ſcuffling Crowd, 
Sees, uncoucern a, Life's Wager row 45 : 
And when he can't prevent foul Play, 
Enjoys the Follies of : the Fi Tay. 1 


5 The laughing Philoſopher has always appeared to m me 
a more; eligible Character than the weeping one; but 
before I fit down either to laugh or cry at the F ollies of 
Mankind, as I have publickly enliſted myſelf in their 

Service, it becomes me to adminiſter every Thing in my 
Power to relieve or eure them. For this — 1 ſhall 

here lay before my Readers ſome looſe bim on a Sub- 
__ which will, I. _— menen their Attention, and 
Contribute 


2 


2 


OO HAPPIN E S S. 129 
eontribute towards the expelling from the Heart thoſe 


mony of ſocial Life. - 


If we make Obſervations on human Nature, either 


from what we feel in ourſelves or ſee in others, we ſhall 


perceive that almoſt all the Uneaſineſſes of Mankind owe 


their Riſe to Inactivity, or Idleneſs of Body or Mind. A 
free and briſk Circulation of the Blood is abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary towards the creating Eaſineſs and good Humour; 


and is the only Means of ſecuring us from a reſtleſs Train 


of idle Thoughts, which cannot fail to make us burden 
ſome to ourſelves, and diſſatisſied with all about us. 
Providence has therefore wiſely provided for the Ge- 


nerality of Mankind, by compelling them to uſe that 


Labour, which not only procures them the Neceſſaries 
of Life, but Peace and Health to enjoy them with De- 
light. Nay, farther, we find how eſſentially neceſſary 
it is that the greateſt Part of Mankind ſhould be obliged 
to earn their Bread by Labour, from the ill Uſe that is 


almoſt univerſally made of thoſe Riches which exempt 


Men from it. Even the Advantages of the beſt Educa- 
tion are generally. found to be 'infufficient to keep us 
within the Limits of Reaſon and Moderation. - How hard 
do the very beſt of Men find it, to force upon themſelves 
that Abſtinence of Labour, which 'the 'Narrowneſs of 
their Circumſtances does not immediately compel them 
to? Is there really one in ten, who, by all the Advantages 
of Wealth and Leiſure, is made more happy in reſpect 
to himſelf, or more uſeful to Mankind? What Num 


« 


do we daily ſee of ſuch Perſons, either rioting in Luxury, 


or ſleeping in Sloth, for one who makes a proper Uſe 
of the Advantages which Riches give for the Improve- 
ment of himſelf, or the Happineſs of others? And how 
many do we meet with, who; for their Abuſe of the Bleſ- 
ſings of Life, are given up to perpetual Uneaſineſs of 
Mind, and to the greateſt Agonies of bodily Pain? 


Whoever: ſeriouſly conſiders this Point, will diſcover 


that Riches are by no Means ſuch cettain Bleflings as the 
Poor imagine them to be : On the contrary, he will per- 
ceive that the common Labours and Employments of Life 
are much better ſuited to the Majority of Mankind, than 
Proſperity and Abundance would be without them. 
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malignant and ſullen Humours, which deſtroy the Har- | 


It Was a merciful Sentence which the Creator paſſed 
on Man for his Diſobedienca, By the, Sweat of thy Face 
ſhalt thoy tat thy Bread; for to the Puniſhment itſelf he 
' ſands indebted for Health, ngth, and all the Enjoy- 
ments of Life. Though the firſt Paradiſe was forfeited 
_ for his Tranſgreſſion, yet, by the Penalty inflicted for that 
FTranſgreſſion, the Earth is made into a Paradiſe again, 
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in the beautiful Fields and Gardens which we ſee daily 


- produced by the Labour of Man. And tho? the Ground 


was pronounced curſed for his Diſobedience, yet is that 
Cc ny 8 — 1 ae * chief "and 
almoſt AY» Ot thoie Who, by intemperance Or Sloth, 
- Even from the Wants and Weakneſſes of Mankind, are 
the Bands of mutual Support and Affection derived. The 
Neceſſities of each, which no Man of himſelf can ſuffici- 
ently ſupply, Rs him to contribute towards the Bene- 
fit of 'others; and while he labours only for his own Ad- 


Ons he is promoting the univerſal Good of all around 


*: Health-is the Bleſing that every one. wiſhes.to enjoy ; 
n N 


Continuance of it is only to be ſecured by Exerciſe or 
Labour: But the Misfortune is, that the Poor are too apt 
to overlook their own Enjoy ments, and to view with En- 
vy the Eaſe and Aſſſuence of their Superiors, not con- 
fidering that the uſual Attendants upon great Fortunes 
If it be true that thoſe Perſons are the happieſt who 
have the feweſt Wants, the rich Man is more the Object of 
Compaſtion than Envy. However moderate his Inclina- 
tions may be, the Cuſtom of the World lays him under 


a Kind of Neceſſity of living up to his Fortune. He muſt 


be ſurrounded by a uſeleſs Train of Servants ; his Appe- 


tite muſt be palled with Plenty, and his Peace invaded by 


Crowds. | He, muſt give up the Pleaſures and Endear- 
ments of: domeſtic Life, to be the Slave of Party and 
Faction. Or if the Goodneſs of his Heart ſhould incline 
him to Acts of Humanity and Benevolence, he will have 


oe eee eee e 


ſtowed; and, by his Inability to relieve all, the conſtant 


one of making more Enemies by his Refuſals, than Friends 
hy his Benefactions. If we add to theſe Conſiderations 


A Truth, 


unreaſonable, as to deſire to pur- 
chaſe it at a cheaper Rate than it is to be obtained. The 


r this 2d a es” a et as 


eee e iſpute, nam. 

ly, that the . ng to th Waits of 
het Poſſe uſually render them the moſt neceſſitout 
of Men, we ſhall ünd Greatneſs and Happineſs-t0 by at 
a wide DO from one another. If we catry our In- 


gher; if we examine into the State of a 


ing, = _ ee him, like our own, in the 
Hearts of his People; if the Life of a Father be a Life of 
Care and Anxiety, to be the Father of a N a Tr 
eminence to be honoured, but not envied. 
This Happineſs of 'Life is, I believe, to be 
found in thoſe Stations, which neither totally bien Men 
to Labour, nor abſolutely exempt them from it. Power 
is the Parent of Diſquietude, bition of Diſappoint- 
ment, and Riches of Diſeaſe. 


T wilt WR Res with the following 


able. | 
+366 Later, the ing of Want; and the Mother-6f 
& Health and = aro. lived with her two Daughters 
in a Little Cottage by the Side of a Hill, at a great 


Diſtance from Town. II were totally unacquaint- 


c ed with the Great, and h 
< than the neighbouring Villa 
4 of '£ the World, they 


kept no better Company 


fool: their Com 


_ «and Habitation, and Abend to travel. Labour went | 


* ſoberly along the Road, with Health on her Right 
Hand, Who, by the rightlineſs of her Converſation, 
and Songs of ulneſs and Joy, ſoftened the Toils 


gs 
© of the Way Y 5 while a went ſmiling on the 


* eee ſupporting the Steps of her Mother, and, by her 
coal good Humour, increaſing! the Vivacity of 
Siſter. 


a - <a tis hee hey cavelio.bher Forefsanidchoe? 
«© Towns and Villages, till at laſt they arrived at the 


<< great” City, the Mother conjured her Daughters never 
<« to loſe Sight of her; for it was the Will of Jupiter, 
te ſhe ſaid, that their Separation ſhould be a with 
« the utter Ruin of all three. But Healub was of too 


90 gay” a Diſpoſition to regard the Counſels of Labour; 
*© ſhe ſuffered herſelf to be debauched by Intemperancr, 


© and at laſt died in Child-birth of Di/eaſe. Content 
ent, —— neg: gave — 


But having a Defire 


„eos che Kingdom. At their Entrance into the 
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Aube Ioticeriedts of Slech; and was never hope of af 
_ #5. her Daughters, went 
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while Labour, who could have no Enjoyment without 
every where in Search of them, 


The Art ern, rue, the World 1* 


| of Natire; and mult be born with us : : And-ſoin s 
Meaſure it is, yet oftentimes: it may wred : Art, 
and always improved by Culture. * 


- that attracts our Notice, has its bright and its back Side : 
5 Fi that habituates himſelf to look: at the diſpleaſing 


e, will four his. Diſpoſition, and conſequently impair 
Happi 3; while he who conſtantly beholds it on 
the bright Side, -inſenſibly” imelicirates: his Temper, . and, 
in uence of it, improves his own Waere and 


phe the Happineſs of all about 3 


Arachne and Mala are two Priends : They are both 


of them Women in Vears, and alike in Birth, Fortune, 
Education, and Accompliſhments. = * origi- 


nally alike 1 in "Temper too; but, by 
pri tems wn. the varia: of 7 3 mW 5 2 


7 herſelf to look eee dark Side of every 
G88. If a new Poem or Play makes its Appearance 
with a thouſand Brilliances, and but one or two Ble- 


miſhes, ſhe ſlightly ſkims over — Paſſages that ſhould 
give her Pleaſure, and dwells upon thoſe only that fill her 
Wich Diſlike. If vou ſhew her a very excellent Portrait, 


ſhe looks at ſome Part of the Drapery which has been 


ected, or to Hund er Finger w ich has been left 


nid, Her Garden is a very beautiful one, and 
kept with grear Neatneſs and Eloganey; but if you take 


alk with her in it, ſhe talks to you of nothing but 


Blights and Storms, of Snails and Caterpillars, and how 


e is to keep it from the Litter of falling Leaves 


you ſit down in one of her Tem- 
ples, to enjoy a fa Geige Proſpect, ſhe obſerves to you, 


that there is too much Wood, or too little Water; that 


the Day is. too ſunny, or BR ] chat it is ſaltry or 
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this Art of Happineſs. In Converſation, as well as Life, 
Hlappineſs very often depends upon the ſlighteſt ng 
The taking Notice of the the Badneſs of the Weather, 

North-Eaſt Wind, the Approach of Winter, or any 


trifling Oircumftance of the Gf ble Kind, ſhall in- 
ſenſibly rob a whole Company of its Humour, and 


fling every Member of it into the Vapours. If, there- 
fore, we would be happy in ourſelves, and are defirous 
of communicating that Happineſs to all about us, theſe 
Minatiz of Converſation ou _ carefully to be attended 
0, The Brightneſs of the Sky, the L enin of the 
Days, the increaſing Verdure of the Serie, the Arrival 
of any little Piece o News, or whatever carries with 
it the moſt diſtant Glimpſe of Joy, ſhall frequently be 


the Parent of a ſocial and happy Converſation. Good 


Manners: exact from us this to our Company. 
The Clown may repine ae the unſhine that ripens his 
Harveſt, becauſe his Turnips are burnt u by it; but 


the Man of Refinement M ertrag * ute from the 


Thunder-Storm to which he is expoſ by remarkin 
on the Plenty and Refreſhment kings may * 
from ſuch a Shower. 


Thus does good Manners, as well as good Senſe, di : 


ret us to look at every Object on the bright Side; and 
by thus acting, we cheriſh and improve both the one 
and the other. By this Practice it is that Meliſſa 1 18 be- 


come the wiſeſt and the beſt-bred Woman living; and 


by this Practice may every Man and Woman arrive at 
that eaſy Benevolence of Temper, which the World calls 
good Nature, and the Scripture Charity, whoſe 12 9955 
and never-failing Fruit f is Haypingss. .. 


The laren rarer of the 70 9 o* a | Caizxe, 


and Per ſeverance ia it, 


TT i is never without very melancholy Reflettions, that - 
we can obſerve the MiſconduQ or Miſcarriage of 


thoſe Men, who ſeem, by the Force of Veda 
r Extent of Knowledge, exempted from the | gener 

; 7 railties of human Nature, an privileged from the 
common Infelicities of Life. Tho- the World is crowded 


with Scenes of Calamity, & we look for the moſt Part 8 2 


134 re i ads of the WY cholex 
There is nothing more worthy of our Attention thah 
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Of a CAL, and Perſeverance in it. 135 
the, general Maſs of Wretchedneſs with very little Re- 
4; and fix our Eyes upon the State of particular Per- 
9 whom the Eminence of their Qualities marks out 
from the Maltitude ; as, in reading an Account of the 
Battle, we ſeldom reflect on the vulgar Heaps of 
Slaughter, but follow the Hero, with our whole Atten- 
tion, through all the Varieties of his Fortune, without a 
Thought of the Thouſands that are falling round him. 
With the ſame Kind of anxious Veneration I have, 
for many Years, been making Obſervations on the Life 
of Polyphilus ; a Man whom all his Acquaintance have, 
Fey firſt Appearance in the World, feared for the 
Quickneſs of his Diſcernment, and admired for Mul- 
tiplicity of Attainments; but whoſe Progreſs in Life, 
and whoſe Uſefulneſs to Mankind, has perhaps been 
hindered by the Superfluity of his Knowledge, and the 
Celerity of his Mind. 5 | 
-  Polyphilus was remarkable at the School for ſurpaſſing 
all his Companions, without any viſible Application 
and at the Univerſity was diſtinguiſhed equally for his 
ſucceſsful Progreſs, as well through the rough and thorny 
Mazes of Science, as the ſmooth and flowing Paths of 
oliter Literature, without any ſtrict Confinement, to 
Hours of Study, or any remarkable Forbearance of the 
common Amuſements of young Men. | 5 
When Polyphilus was at the Age in which Men uſually 
chuſe their Profeſſion, and prepare to enter into a pub- 
lie Character, every academical Eye was fixed upon him; 
and all were curious to inquire, what this univerſal Ge- 
nius would fix upon for the Employment of his Life: 
And no Doubt was made but that he would leave all his 
Contemporaries behind him, and mount to the higheſt 
Honours of that Claſs in which he ſhould inliſt himſelf, 
without thoſe Delays and Pauſes which muſt be always 
endured by meaner Abilities g IEG 
_. Polypbilus, though by no Means inſolent or aſſuming, 
had been ſufficiently encouraged, by uniterrupted Suc- 


o 


ceſs, to place great Confidence in his own Parts; and 
was not below his Companions in the Indulgence of his 
Hopes, and Ex tion of the Aſtoniſhment with which 
the World would be ſtruck, when firſt his Luſtre ſhould 
break out upon it; nor could he help (for whom does 
not conſtant Flatter n to join ene 
e | Z ne 
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T 


the Mirth of his Friends, at the ſudden Diſappearance 


of thoſe, who, having ſhone a while, and drawn the Eyes 
of the Public upon their feeble Luſtre, were now doomed 

- fade away before him. 1 c RI TITTY} 
It is natural for a Man to catch advantageous No- 
.  Yons of the Condition, which thoſe with whom he con- 

verſes are ſtriving to attain. Polyphilus, in a Ramble to 
London, fell accidentally among the Phyſicians, and was 


* 


O much pleaſed with the Proſpect of turning Philoſoph 
to Profit, and ſo highly delighted with a-hew Theory o 


Ferers, which darted into his Imagination, and which, 


aſter having conſidered it a few Hours, he found himſelf 
able to maintain againſt all the Advocates for the antient 


Syſtem, that he reſolved to apply himſelf to Anatomy, 


Botany, and Chemiſtry, and to leave no Part unconquer- 
_ either of the Animal, Mineral, or Vegetable King- 
VV 5 
He therefore read Authors, conſtructed Syſtems, and 
tried Experiments. But unhappily, as he was going to 
ſee a new Plant in flower at Che//ea, he met, in croſſin 
8 to take Water, the Chancellor's Coach. He 
id the Curiofity to follow him into the Hall, where 2 
remarkable Cauſe happened to be tried, and found him · 
felf able to produce ſo many Arguments, which the Law- 
yers had omitted on both Sides, that he determined to 
quit Phyſic for a Profeſſion, in which he found it would 
be ſo eaſy to excel; and which promiſed higher Honours 


and larger Profits, without melancholy Attendance upon 


Miſery, mean Submiſſion to Peeviſnneſs, and continual 
Interruption of Reſt and Pleaſure. . 
He immediately took Chambers in the Temple, bought 


à Common-Place Book, and confined himſelf for ſome 
Months, to the Peruſal of the Statutes, Vear- Books, 
| Pleadings, and Reports. He was a conſtant Heater of 


the Proceedings in the Courts, and began to put Caſes 
with n Accuracy. But he ſoon diſcovered, by 
confidering the Fortune of Lawyers, that Preferment was 
not to be got by Acuteneſs, Learning, and Eloquence. 
He was perplexed by the Abſurdities of Attorneys, and 
Miſrepreſentations made by his Cliants of their own Cau- 
ſes ; by the uſeleſs Anxiety of one, and the inceffant Im- 
himſelf to a Study, which was fo narrow 2 
A. | | E om - 


kx. 


o, and Perſeverance init. 137 


' Comprehenſion, and could never carry his Name to any 
other Country; and he thought it unworthy of a, Man 
fo" Parts to ſell his Life only for Money. The Barren- 
neſs of his Fellow) Students forced him generally into 
other Company at his Hours of Entertainment; and, 
among the Varieties of Converſation through which has 

|  Curiohity was daily wandering, he ee mingled 
at a Tavern with ſome intelligent Officers of the Army. 

A Man of Letters was eaſily dazzled. with the Gaiety of 
their Appearance, and ſoftened into Kindneſs by the Po- 
liteneſs of their Addreſs. He therefore cultivated this 
new Acquaintance; and when he ſaw how readily they 
found, in every Place, Admiſſion and Regard, and how 
familiarly they mingled with every Rank and Order of 
Men, he began to feel his Heart beat for Military Ho- 


nours; and wondered how the Prejudices of the Univer- 
ſity ſhould make him ſo long inſenſible of that Ambition, 
which has fired ſo many Hearts in every Age, and negli- 
gent of that Calling, which is, above all others, univer- 


ly and unvariably illuſtrious, and which' gives, even. to 


the exterior Appearance of its Profeſſors, a Dignity and 


Freedom unknown to the reſt of Mankind. : 
Theſe favourable Imprefſions were made ſtill deeper 

by his Converſation with Ladis; whoſe Regard. for Sol- 
diers he could not obſerve, without-wiſhing: himſelf one 
of that happy Fraternity, to which the Female World 
ſeemed to have devoted all their Charms and their Kind- 
neſs. The Love of Knowledge, Which was ſtill his pre- 
dominant Inclination, was gratified by the Recital of Ad- 


ventures, and Accounts of foreign Countries; and there- 


fore he thought there was no Way of Life in which all his 
Views could ſo completely concenter, as in that of a Sol- 
dier. In the Art of War he thought it not difficult to excel, 
having obſerved his new Friends not very much verſed in 
the Principles of Tacticks or Fortiſication; and there- 
fore he ſtudied all the Military Writers, both antient 
and modern, and, in a ſhort Time, could tell how-to 

have gained every remarkable Battle that has been loſt 
from the Beginning of the World. He often ſhewed, at 
Table, how Alexander ſhould have been checked in his 
Conqueſts, what was the fatal Error at Pher/alie, how 
Charles of Saueden might have eſcaped his Ruin atiPulto- 


M3 


a. = 


wa and Marlborough might have been made ta ner. 
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Ez be exdaoted without ERR. 2 
. © Polyphilus in a ſhort Time nail 1s e 


AA — 
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A 4 
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riety, without any Profit to others or himſelf. He makes 


135 Wee of. CV PCP 1 


eee He intrenched Armen 
Tagen, ſo that no 80 


man able For: 
8 — Art e woul 


ide Beboukd rub off the Solemnity of a-Scholar, 


nid gain the true Air of Military Viv a War was 
declared, and Forces ſent to the Continent... Here Poly 
 thiluunhappily found, that 


alone would not 
a Soldier: For, being much accuſtomed to think, the 
Senſe of Danger ſank into his Mind, and he felt at the 
A ach of vn Geng an that Terror which a Sentence 

th would brought upon him. He ſaw that, 
inſtead of conquering their Fears, the Endeavour of Kid 
gay Friends was only to eſcape them: But his Philoſ 
chained: his Mind to its Object, and ane ey 
With Shackles, than furniſhed him with Arms. 
however: ſuppreſſed his Miſery in Silence, and ba 84 
through. the Campaign with Honour; but found himfelf 
utterly unable to ſupport another. | 


He then had Recourſe again to 1 — —.— 
| tinued to range from one Study to another. As I uſually 


viſit him once a Month, and am ids bed. 
| Notice, I have found him ene p err 
phering the Chineſe Lan making a 


Faroe, 2 a Vocabulary of the — 
the Englim Law, writing an Inquiry concerning the 


antient Corinthian Braſs, and forming a new Scheme of 
the Variations of the Needle. 

Thus is this eg Genius, which RAR havie: ex- 
tended the Sphere of Science, or | benefited the 
World in axyiProfeion,) iflipated in a boundleſs Va- 


ſudden Eruptions into the Regions of Knowledge, and 
mal Of ede fore him; but he never 
ſtays long enough to compleat his Conqueſt, to eſtabliſh 
Laws, or ing away the Spoils. 
Such is rn ths Folly of thoſe Men whim Naan 
thas enabled to obtain Skill and Knowledge on Terms ſo 
„that they have no Senſe of the Value of the Ac- 


quiſition; Who are qualified to make ſuch ſpeedy Pro- 
en in Learning, TOY do gamers 7 


of Numbers could 2908 | 
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diſcerned. At leaſt, if to miſcarry in an Attem t be a 


Proof of having miſtaken the Direction of the Genius, 


Men a not leſs frequently deceived with regard to 
theme 2 is to others: And therefore no — has 
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doned to the Chance of his own | 

It was faid of the learned K chat when he ds 
preparing this Lectures, he heſitated fo much, and re- 
tan that at the Time of reading he was often 
forced to e, not What was beſt, but what ha 
to be at Hand. This will be the State of every Man, 


who, in the Choice of his Employment, balances all the 15 
Arguments on every Side. The Complication is fo intri - 
cate, the Motives and Objections ſo numerous; there is 1 


ſo much Play for the Imagination, and ſo much remains 
in the Power of others, that Reaſon is forced at laſt to 
reſt in ne the Deciſion devolves into the Hands | 
of Chance; and, after a great Part of Life ſpent i 

quiries which can never be reſolved, the reſt muſt often 
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in repenting the unneceſſ- Del 3 and can "be | {50 
bl to — 4 Purpoſes, pas fo wer * — i 
— ame Falz ; and to ſhew that, of two States of Life 1 

nt with Religion and Virtue, he who An 3 4 
* ieſt, and 22 perſeveres In it, chuſes beſt. 4 | Af d 

t. is therefore of the utmoſt Importance, that A by 
have any Intention of doing well for themſelves or others, us 
N TEM 9 ſuperior to the common 1 


Names, 


140 "ad 170 an early Cuno E. 
Names, which are hourly finking into Oblivion, and 
ſxept away by Time among the Refaſe of Fame, ſhould 
add to their Reaſon and Spirit the Power of pe go 
their Purpoſes; ſince all the Performances of uman- 

at-which we look with Praife or Wonder, are Inſtances 
of the refiſtleſs Force of Perſeverance. It is by this that 
- the Quarry becomes a Pyramid, and that diftant Coun- 

tries are * with Canals. If a Man was to compare 
dhe Effect of a fingle Stroke of the Piek- Ax, or of one 
Impreſſion of the Spade, with the general Deſign and 


laſt Effect, he would be overwhelmed by the Senſe of 


their Diſproportion: Vet thoſe pe rations, inceſ- 
| HEY continued, at laſt Pat ws ne hy PR Difficul- 

ties; and Moubtains are levelled, and' Occais bounded, 
by the fender Force of human: Beings. . 6 46h 


'T Trae Good turbine. "From Care's Lens, T 
00D Breeding is the Art of ſhewing Men, by ex- 


For chem: It ariſes from good Senſe, improved by con- 
verſing with good Company. A well-bred Fool is im- 
pertinent; and an ill-bred wiſe Man, like a Inftru- 
ment out of Tune, is aukwardl, harſh, and diſagreeable. 
A courteous Blockhead is, however, a more acceptable 
Gueſt, almoſt every where, than a rude Sage. Men are 
naturally ſo fad: of themſelves, that they will rather 
f miſ. ſpend their Time with a complaiſant Ape, than im- 
prove it with a ſurly and thwarting Philoſopher. Every 
. or good Word, wheneeſoever it comes, is taken by 
us as a Sign of our Importance, and a Confeſſion of our 
Merit; and the Neglect of that Complaiſance, as a To- 
ken chat we are thought of none: A Reproach which, 
however ſilent, few care to bear. wal 30 
Good Breeding; is never to be learned by Study ; and 
therefore they who ſtudy it are Coxcombs, and orma- 
liſts,. and ſtiff Pedants. The beſt-bred Men, as they 
come. to be ſo by Uſe and Obſervation only, practiſe it 


A Vou ſee Good Breeding in all that 


a do, without ſeeing the Art of it. It is a Habit; 
like all others, acquired by Practice. A weak and 


ignorant Man, who has lived in good Company, ſhall 


e 2 tn with a better Grace, and ſay common 
1 Things 


; ternal Signs, the internal Regard which we have 


rr 


„„ 


© COR 
Y 


much ofound wiſe Many 

| who ves, by himfal Or 3 40 9 7 5 as himſelf, and 

is above hes Forms of the World, and too important to 
talk of indifferent Things, and to be. like other People. 
2 Footman employed in How d yes thall addreſs himſelf 
to a Perſon of Figure with more Decorum, and make a 
Speech with more Eaſe, than à learned Serjeant, who 
lives wholly over Briefs; or the deep Head 
occupied onhy in a momentous 5 5 I have known 
2 Man, who, with the Learning of a | whole Univerſity, 
had the Manners of à Clown, and the Surlineſs of a Por- 
ter; not from the Want of $ 


or with old Fellows, who had no more reeding than 
himſelf, and, like himſelf, were ſpoiled by living rarely 
* the Squate with any other Sort of People. 
Good Breeding therefore is never to be learned in a 
College, where the Sphere of Converſation i is ſo narrow, 
where the Diſtance between Men is ſo great, and where 
the Old have none to teach the Young, . Hence you. 


concerted Air, and a quaint Manner, which often turn 


them into Fops: They are generally either pert or prim : 


The Tone of their Voice, and the Poſition, of their Muſ- 
cles, ſhew their Accompliſhments before they have ſpoke 
two Words: Their Step, and the Manner of ning 2 er 
Legs and Arms, do the fame ; and ever Joint abo 
them, and every Action that they do, 2 the Place 
and Way of their Education. As to the Senior Fellows, 
and Heads of Houſes, they are ſuch ſtarched Pedants, 
ſuch ſolemn Mamamouches, and ſuch kingly old Fops, 
that from their Mien vou may know their Characters, 
. . their Titles and Preferments 3 in, 2 Hats, 
arry the College about them where-ever th 

ede at a Table as they do at Laure; or, if if Ce 
times they break into Gaiety, it is either i 1 or 
inſipid, ifreſpectful or aukward, and always ung! 
They want a good Manner, lefs Conceit, 

pearance, at leaſt, of more Humility; J all which are wo 
do be acquired- bj bers; abroad in the World, and 
| carl Mn with all Sorts of Men. This e 
treat us they expect to be treated; and tack 7 xy 


5 On :600D! PREEDING | tt 


a College, | 


enſe, though that Want be 
very conſiſtent with a World of earning; but from li- 
ving long in a College, and dictating to Boys and Pupils, | 


gerally ſee young Men come from the niyerfities with & 
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nga} good Teen feat giren, to allis « called Bans Breed- 


if 
1 £313 5 J 


. eedi 9 of Courts is 19 
on moſt pr 21 Courtiers have the 998 ly 597% 
tage of livin daily with the beſt⸗bred Men: Beſides, 
having Occaſon for all Sorts of People, they accuſtom 
_ themſelves to uſe all Lets People civilly. y conver- 
ling with all Sorts, they can fall readily into all Sorts of 
| Styles, and, pleaſe Nees Body by talking to him in his 
dn Way „They find too, by daily Experience, and 
* promiſcuous Converſation, . that the Di 
en and Men is not ſo great, as an Unacquaintedneſs 
with Men would generally make it: They are therefore 
under no Awe, nor Shineſs, 3 in ſpeaking to the Greateſt; 
nor have any general Contempt for the, Meaneſt: A Con- 
- tempt which too often riſes from a wrong Judgment, 
Theycon upon Pride, and continued by Inexperience. 
They conſider, that as the Greateſt can do them Good, 
fo the Meaneſt can hurt them: They are therefore re- 
ful without Awe to thoſe above them, and complai- 
t without Diſdain to thoſe below them, Courts there- 
Fore a are the beſt Schools for Good Breeding ; and to be 
well-bred we muſt live not only. with the ben Sorts of 
Men, but muſt be acquainted with all Sorts. 
The Want of this general Converſation may be one 
Reaſon why the Country Clergy are ſo often accuſed of 
Want of Breeding. They come from the Univerſity full 
of an Opinion, Ni all that is to be learned, is to be 
_—_— there ; and believing themſelves to have already 
 Accompliſhment, often remain without any. In 
thei Pariſhes they can learn nothing but an additional 
Pride, from ſeeing or fancying themſelves the biggeſt 
Men there, If there be a Squire in the Place, he rarely 
mends 3 1 he have N 8 he oy Fes 
Con verſe ' with them: But it uen a $, that 
2 is as crude as theirs, and een SRP much, 
and drinking more, and talking loud. From 5 55 con- 
cCeited Education, and narrow. onverſation, ariſes their 
Impatience of Contradiction, and their Readineſs to con- 
tradict. Ion that I am always cautious of reaſoni 
Wich the Vicar : His firſt Ar ment Is enera Rt 
Yertion ;* and A 46d an Affront, ; 
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out of their Power; but it is in their Power to be 
ſending and affable. - When People are obligin 


* 
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conde- 


ng, they 


are {aid to be well-bred., The Heart and Intention are 


chiefly conſidered: When theſe are found friendly and 
ſincere, the Manner of ſhewing it, however aukward, - 


will be. kindly oyerlooked. | Good Breeding is artificial 


Good Nature; and Complaiſance is unde; 


to be a 


Copy of the inviſible Heart. When People are ſatisfied 
of one another 's Goodwill and Sincerity, the Forms they 


ſhew. them are. generally laid aſide. Be 


een inti- 


mate Friends there is little Ceremony, and leſs between 
Man and Wife. Some, however, is ſtill neceſſary, be- 
cauſe by Signs and Actions the Affections are . ſhewn. 
But a courteous Behaviour, which is known. to mean no- 
thing, goes. for nothing, and is not neceſſary when the 
Meaning is known to be good. Expreſſions of Kindneſs, 
when they fe not thought the Marks, and Effects of | 
Kindneſs, are empty Sounds: And Fancy unmeaning 


Expreffions are neceſſary in Life. 


We are not to declare 


to every Man whom we dillike, how much we diſlike 

him, nor'to ſhew it by dumb Signs. When a Man ſays, 

that he is my humble Servant, he obliges me: Not by 

the Words, which in common oo gnify ſcarce any 
or 


Thing; but becauſe by theſe 


he ſhews that he 


thinks me worth Notice. Good Breeding; therefore is 
then juſt, when the Actions which it produces are 
thought ſincere: This is its End and Succeſs: It muſt 
ſeem produced by Kindneſs for the Perſon for Whom it 


is ſhewn. - 


— Good Breeding is of ſo great Importance in the World, 
that an Accompliſhment this Way goes often further 
than much greater Accompliſhments without it can do. 

Thave known Gentlemen, who, with moderate Parts and 

much Good Breeding, have been thought Great Men; 

and have actually come to be ſo. Great Abilities alone 
make no Man's Perſon amiable ; ſome have been unt 


pular with the greateſt, and ſome even ridiculous : : 
the gay, the. eaſy, the complaiſant Man, whoſe chief 


Abilities are in his Behaviour, pleaſes and obliges all, 
and is amiable to as many as he obliges To learn this 


Behaviour, People muſt begin early. 


into the World at Twenty, ſhall make twice as 


Frogteſs in Life, as one who, with twice his Senſe, ſets 


One who ſets out 
; 5s * , 4 55M 


much 


out 


144 0% /600D-B EDI D „ 
$9.44 at 7 8 becauſe he is then leſs e 15 
Arts of Li Habits are not to be n a 

After a — — A ger e omp Th 1 
Foppery'; affe n a Monſter. 5 
ſeen a World of Tradeſmen, and almoſt as many Gen- 
tlemen, take ſuch Pains to be well-bred, that Thave been 
* Lain for chem: eee i e h 


Gans others as ha Pk pf Me | 7 
8 bene: And beyond a certain Degree. it is not in- 
nocent. Courtiers know its 2 77 ſo well, that to it 
Alone no emal Part of their Power is owing. Hence fo 


| have always been deceived by civil Words 
ooks, - To know Fe the Deluſions 
of this woe is not ſylfiient to 1 your Gy 5 
n A fairand p W e wee a read 
Rows ok kind Expretho PPcarances 2 
IEP. Udo F 9h, your 
Poreknow! nles, and beat 
u off your In N 755 muſt find their 
En before you will come to diſtruſt it. 


Their Art and your own Self. love will c conſpire a . | 
u, are way your edality, and beg 

is oſten begot, apainft Evidence and eaſon. Vou 
Will ſtill flatter be = chat you are an Een to 
the Rule, though there never were another Exception. 
The Credulity of fome is perfectly incurable; many have 
continued ſteady Believers, in ſpite of daily Proofs and 
- fatal Experience, for twenty Vears together. They were 
always perſuaded, that every Promiſe was at leaſt in- 
tended to be kept, and Nl. forgave the breaking it. 
The an ſmiled praciouſly, bowed courteouſly, 
excuſed himfelf earneftly, and vowed to God that you 
mould have the next Thing. You miſcarried; and then, 
Wich a concerned Pace, he vowed to God that he could 
Hot help 3 it, promifed again v with the ſame ſolemn Vow, 
was again believed, and always believed. This wretched 
Credulity is the Fruit of Selk love, of an Opinion that 
' we are as conſiderable in the Eyes of others as we are in 
Siren: Mankind are governed by their N 
and all 2 Stateſmen | Laye 49.6. ® Harp: e js | 
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offenſive as the well-bred Man is 


"Ex 
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e and attached to to, them, ir to pre. i 


miſe viol Y, to deem violently in Earneſt, and W 
be ſo; that is, they maſt, be extremely well bred. 
| Good Breeding 4s. indeed. an amiable and pris 
Thing It beautiſies the Actions, and even the Looks 
of Men. But equally. odious is the Grimace of Good 
Breeding : In Compariſon with this, Bluntneſs is an Ac- 
compliſhment. . The Ape of a well-bred Man is juſt as 
agreeable : Ba 
Nuiſance to his. Acquaintance. I am affri righted at the 
affected Smile and the Shrug. ' When theſe foul 
Copies of Courtiers throw their civil Grin in one's Face, 
it is as much as one can do to avoid ſpitting in theirs. 
A ſtarched Rogue noms eee 

Sight. than a 33 : He is a Fugitive from Nature; 
and it is notable Impudence in ſuch a Oresture to yr 
tend to be courteous. 

As to III Breeding, or 'Rudeneſs, hem is. e 

ill worſe in it than its Deformity: It is immoral; 
is uſing others as. you would not be uſed. 


4 LITTER e CoxnSOLATION 0 the Count 
2 her Grief occaſoned 
; 17 0 20 N Temple, Bart. 


| b bene, Jan. 29, 469" | 
Tm Honour 1 I received by a Letter from your La- 
dyſhip, was too great and too ſenſible not to be 


„ but yet I doubted whether that Occaſion 
could bear me out in the Confidence of 


of Es828x, 


good an Errand-as my laſt. This have reckoned upon 
a good whale, by another Viſit my Siſter and I had de- 


ſigned to my Lord Capel. How we came to have de- 


ferred it ſo long, I think we are neither of us like to 
tell you at this Diſtance, though we make ourſelves be- 


heve it could not be belped. Your Ladyſhip at leaſt has 


had the Advanta © Uh bein g. thereby excuſed ſome Time 


from this 'Troub 
upon the ſenſible 


given your Friends here, by ſuch deſperate Expreſſion 
in ſeyeral of your Letters 1 5 5 5 1 : 
0 


Jour ann. and 1 bees in all 


3 which. I could no longer forbear, 


your - 


——_ wn" 


r ater GN : 


giving your La- 
dyſhip any further Troubles of this Kind, without as 


ounds that have ſo oſten of late been IJ 


our Humour, 
b, if they are 
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cerned, Perhaps none can be at Heart more partial 
than Jam to Whatever touches your Ladyſhip, nor more 
inelined to defend you upon this very Occaſion, how un- 
Juſt and unkind ſoever you are to yourſelf. But when 


Fou go about to throw away your Health, or your Life, 
- To great a Remainder of your own Family, and ſo great 


Hopes of that into which you are entered, and all by a 
deſperate Melancholy, upon an Accident paſt Remedy, 
and to which all mortal Race is perpetually ſubje&; for 


God's Sake, Madam, give me Leave to tell you, that 


what you do is not at all agreeable either with ſo good 
-a Chriſtian, or ſo reaſonable and fo great a Perſon as 


Four Ladyſhip appears to the World in all other Lights. 


1 know no Duty in Religion more generally agreed 


Vn nor more juſtly required by God Almighty, than a 


perfect Submiſſion to his Will in all Things; nor do I 
think any Diſpoſition of Mind can either pleaſe him 


more, or become us better, than that of being ſatisfied 


with all he gives, and contented with all he takes away. 
None, I am ſure, can be of more Honour to God, nor 


_ of moreEaſe to ourſelves ; for if we conſider him as our 
Maker, we cannot contend with him; if as our Father, 


we ought not to diſtruſt him; ſo that we may be confi- 
dent, whatever he does 1s intended for Good, and what- 


ever happens that we interpret otherwiſe, yet we can 


get nothing by repining, nor ſave any Thing by reſiſt- 


| ed good, which is better than that of moſ other 


n Put if it were fit for us to reaſon with God Al- 
mighty, and your Ladyſhip's Loſs be acknowledged as 
reat as it could have been to any one alive, yet I doubt 


Fou would have but ill Grace to complain at the Rate 


you have done, or rather as you do; for the firſt Mo- 
tions or Paſſions, how violent ſoever, may be pardoned; 
and it is only the Courſe of them which makes them in- 
excuſable. In this World, Madam, there is nothing 
perfectly good; and whatever is called ſo, 1s but either 
comparatively with other Things of its Kind, or elſe 
wich the Evil that is mingled in its Compoſition; ſo 
he is a good Man that is better than Men commonly 
are, or in whom the good Qualities are more than the 
bad; fo in the Courſe of Life, his Condition is eſteem- 


Men 
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Men, or wherein the good Circumſtances are more 
than the ill. By this Meaſure, I doubt, Madam, your 


Complaints ought to be turned into Acknowledgments, 


and your Friends would have Cauſe to rejoice rather 
than condole with you: For the Goods or Bleſlings of- 
Life are uſually eſteemed to be Birth, Health, Beauty, 
Friends, Children, Honour, Riches, Now when your 
Ladyſhip has fairly conſidered how God r 
dealt with you in what he has given you of all theſe, 
you may be left to judge yourſelf how you have dealt 
with him in your Complaints for what he has taken. 
away. But if you look about you, and conſider other 
Lives as well as your own, and what your Lot is in 
Compariſon with thoſe that have been drawn in the 
Circle of your Knowledge; if you think how few are- 
born with Honour, how many die without Name or 
Children, how little Beauty we ſee, how few Friends 
we hear of, how many Diſeaſes, and how much Poverty 
there is in the World, you will fall down upon your. 
Knees, and, inſtead of repining at one Affliction, will 
admire ſo many Bleſſings as you have received. at the 
Hand g S. 5 CCF 

TO o08 your Ladyſhip in Mind of what you are, and 
the Advantages you have in all theſe Points, would look * 
like a Defign to flatter you: But this I may ſay, that 
we will pity you as much as.you pleaſe, if you will tell. 
us who they are that you think, upon all Circumſtances, 
you have Reaſon to envy. Now, if I had a Maſter that 
gave me all I could aſk, but thought fit to take one, 

Thing from me again, either becauſe I uſed it ill, or 
gave myſelf ſo much over to it, as to neglect what I, 
owed either to him or the reſt of the World; or perhaps. 
becauſe he would ſhew his Power, and put me in Mind 
from whom I held all the reſt; would you think I had 
much Reaſon to complain of hard Uſage, and never to 
remember any more what was left me, never to forget. 
what was taken away? 3 | 

It is true you have loſt a Child, and therein all that 
could be loſt in a Child of that Age; but you have kept 
one Child, and are likely to do fo long; you have the. 
Aſſurance of another, and the Hopes of many more 
Vou have kept a Huſband great in Employment, and 
in Fortune, and (which Ne) in the Eſteem of ou. 

3 - 2 oP. De. 
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e co de DEATH 
Men: Tou have kept your Beauty and your Health, un- 
lefs you have deftroyed them yourſelf, or diſcouraged 
them to ſtay with you by uſing them ill. You have 
Biiddis chat are" de | | 
you _ them Leave to be by their Fears of loſing 
you, being thereby ſo much the unhappier, the 
- Kinder they are to you. But you have Honour and 
Eſteem from all that know you; or, if ever it fails in 
any Degree, it is only upon that Point of your ſeemi 
to be f out with God and the whole World, an 
neither to care for yourſelf, or any Thing elſe, after 
what you have loſt. e 
Fou will fay perhaps that one Thing was all to you, 
and your Fondneſs of it made oy weer to every 
Thing elſe; but this, I doubt, will be fo far from juſtify- 
jung you, that it en to be your Fault as well as 
your misfortune. Ge . gave you all the Bleſ- 
_ of Life, and you ſet your Heart wholly upon one, 
and deſpiſe or undervalue all the reft : Is this his Fault or 
yours ? Nay, is it not to be very unthankful to Heaven, as 
well as very fcornful to the reſt of the World? Is it not 
to ſay, becauſe you have loſt one Thing God hath given 
vou, you thank him for nothing he has left, and care 
not what he takes A Is it not to ſay, fince that one 
Thing is gone out of the World, there is nothing left in 
it which you think can deſerve your Kindneſs or Efteem ? 
A Friend makes me a Feaſt, and ſets all before me that 
his Care or Kindneſs could provide; but I ſet my Heart 
upon one Diſh alone, aud if that happens to be thrown 
down, I ſcorn all the reft ; and though he ſends for ano- 
ther of the ſame, yet I riſe from the Fable in a Rage, and 
ſay my Friend is my Enemy, and has done me the preat- 
7 oft Wrong in the World : Have I reafon, Madam, or 
good Grace in what I do? Or would it become me bet- 
ter to eat of the reſt that is before me, and think no more 
of what had happened, and could not be remedied ? 
All the Precepts of Chriſtianity agree to teach and 
command us to moderate our Paſſions ; to temper our 
Affections towards all Things below; to be thankful for 
the Poſſeſſion, and patient under the Lofs whenever he 
that gave ſhall ſee fit to take away. Your extream 


Fondneſs was perhaps as diſpleaſing to God before, as 
now your extream Affliction; and your Loſs may -—_ | 


nd to you as you can wiſh, or as 
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bake Puniſhment for your Faults in the Manner of | 


enjoying what you had. It is at leaft pious to aſcribe all 
the Ill that befalls us to our own Demerits, rather than 
to Injuſtice in God; and it becomes us better to adore 
all the Iſſues of his Providence in the Effects, than in- 
quire into the Cauſes; for Submiſſion is the only Way of 
C between a Creature and its Maker; and 
Contentment in his Will is the greateſt Duty we can 
pretend to, and the beſt Remedy we can apply to all 
our Misfortunes. - 55 
But, Madam, though Religion were no Party in your 
Caſe, and that for ſo violent and injurious 4 Grieß you 
had nothing to anſwer to God, but only to the World 


and yourſelf ; yet I very much doubt how you would be 


acquitted. We bring into the World with us a poor 
needy uncertain Life, ſhort at the longeſt, and unquiet 
at the beſt ; all the Imaginations of the Witty 4. the 
Wiſe have been perpetually buſted to find out the Ways 
how to revive it with Pleaſures, or relieve it with Di- 
verſions; how to compoſe it with Eaſe, and ſettle it with 
Safety. To ſome of theſe Ends have been employed: 
the Inſtitutions of Law-givers, the Reaſonings of Philoſo-- 
phers, the Inventions of Poets, the Pains of Labouring, 
and the Extravagances of voluptuous Men. All the 
World. is perpetually at Work about nothing elſe, but 
yy that our poor mortal Lives ſhould paſs the eaſier 
an 


happier for that little Time we poſſeſs them, or 


_ elſe end the better when we loſe them. Upon this Oc- 
caſion Riches came to be coveted, Honours to be eſteem- 
ed, Friendſhip and Love to be purſued, and Virtues: 
themſelves to be admired in the World. Now, Madam, 
is it not to bid Defiance to all Mankind to condemn: 


their univerſal Opinions and Deſigns, if, inſtead of paſ- 


ſing your Life as well and eaſily, you reſolve to paſs it as 
ill and as miſerably as you can? Vou grow inſenſible to 
the Conveniences of Riches, the Delights of Honour 

and Praiſe, the Charms of Kindneſs or Friendſhip, nay 
to the Obſervance or Applauſe of Virtues themſelves; 


for who can you expect, in theſe Exceſſes of Paſſion, will 
allow you to ſhew either Temperance or Fortitude, to 


be either prudent or juſt? And for your Friends, I ſup- 
poſe, you reckon upon loſing their Kindneſs, when yous 
have ſufficiently convinced them, they can never hope- 


*. 
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dor any of yours, ſinee you have none left for yourſelf {elf 


or any Thing elſe. You declare upon all Occaſions, 
you are incapable of receiving any Comfort or Pleaſure 
In . We that is left in this World; and I aſſure 


45 
Ho 


s ever to pleaſe you. e 
ong the ſeveral Inquiries and Endeavours after the 


© Happineſs of Life, the fenſual Men agree in Purſuit of = 


every Pleaſure they can ſtart, without regarding the 


Pains of the Chaſe, the Wearineſs when it ends, ar how 


- ketle the Quarry is worth. The Buſy and Ambitious 
fall into the more laſting Purſuits of Power and Riches ; 


the ſpeculative Men prefer Tranquillity of Mind before 


the different Motions of Paſſion and Appetite, or the 
common Succeſſions of Deſire and Satiety, of Pleaſure 


and Pain; but this may ſeem too dull a Principle for the 


Happineſs of Life, which is ever in Motion ; and Paſ- 
fions are perhaps the Stings, without which they ſay no 
Honey is made ; yet I think all Sorts of Men have ever 
agreed, they ought to be our Servants, and not our Ma- 
fers; to give us ſome Agitation for Entertainment or 


Exerciſe, but never to throw our Reaſon out of its Seat. 
Perhaps I would not always fit ftill, or would be ſome- 


times on Horſeback ; but I would never ride a Horſe 
that galls my Fleſh, or ſhakes my Bones, or that runs 
away with me as he pleaſes, ſo as I can neither ſtop at a 
River or Precipice. Better no Paſſions at all, than have 
them too violent; or ſuch alone, as, inſtead of height- 


ning our Pleaſures, afford us nothing but Vexation and 


8 3 5 
In all ſod Loſſes 35 your Ladyſhip's has been, there 
3s ſomething that cemmon Nature cannot be denied, 
there is a great deal that Good-nature may be allowed ; 
but all exceſſive and outrageous Grief or Lamentation 
for the Dead, was accounted among the ancient Chri- 
Hians to have ſomething of heatheniſh; and among the 


civil Nations of old, to have ſomething of barbarous ; 


and therefore it has been the Care of the firſt to mode- 

rate it by their Precepts, and the latter to reſtrain it by 

their Law. The longeft Time that has been allowed 

to the Forms of Mourning by the Cuſtom of any Coun- 

try, and in any Relation, has been but that of a Vear, 

in which Space the Body is commonly * to be 
FR, 35 mou 


adam, none can ever love you, that can have no 


dered 


FE 


mouldered away to Earth, and to retain no more Figure 
of what it was ; but this has been given only to the 
Loſs of Parents, of Huſband, or Wife. On the other 
Side, to Children under Age, nothing has been allow- 
ed; and I ſuppoſe with particular Reaſon, (the common - 
Ground of all general Cuſtoms): perhaps, becauſe they 
die in Innocence, and without having taſted the Miſeries 
of Life, ſo as we are ſure they are well when they leave 
ns, and eſcape much Ill, which would, in all Appearance, 
have befallen them if they had ftaid longer with us. 
Beſides, a Parent may have twenty Children, and fo his 
Mourning may run through all the beſt of his Life, if 
his Loſſes are frequent of that Kind; and our Kindneſs 
to Children ſo young, is taken to proceed from com- 
mon Opinions or fond Imaginations, not Friendſhip or 
Eſteem ; and to be grounded upon Entertainment, ra- 
ther than Uſe in the many Offices of Life; nor would 
it paſs from any Perſon beſides your Ladyſhip, to ſa 
you loſt a Companion and a Friend at nine Years old, 
though you loſt one indeed, who gave the faireſt Hopes 
that could be of being both in Time, and every Thing 
elſe that was eſteemable and good : But yet, that itſelf 
God only knows, conſidering the Changes of Humour 
and Diſpoſition, which are as great as thoſe of Feature 
and Shape the firſt ſixteen Years of our Lives, conſide- 
ring the Chances of Time, the Infection of Company, 
the Snares of the World, and the Paſſions of Youth; fo 
that the moſt excellent and agreable Creature of that 
tender Age, and that ſeemed born under the happieft 
Stars, might, by the Courſe of Years and Accidents, 
come to be the moſt miſerable herſelf, and more Trouble 
to her Friends by hving long, than ſhe could have been 
by dying young. 7 | | 
Vet after all, Madam, I think your Loſs ſo great, and 
ſome Meaſure of your Grief ſo deſerved, that would all 
your paſſionate Complaints, all the Anguiſh of your 
Heart, do any Thing to retrieve it ; could Tears water 
the lovely Plant, ſo as to make it grow again after once 
it is cut down; would Sighs furniſh new Breath, or 
could it draw Life and Spirits from the waſting of yours; 
I am ſure your Friends would be fo far from accuſing 
your Paſſion, that they would encourage it as much, . 
mare it as deep as they could. But, alas! the 2 
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. Laws of the Creation extinguiſh all ſuch Hopes, forbid. 
all ſuch Deſigns: Nature gives us many Children and. 
Friends to take them away; but takes none away to 
give them us again: And this makes the Exceſſes of 
; Grief to have been ſo univerſally condemned as a Fhing 
- unnatural, becauſe ſo much in vain; whereas Nature, 


they ſay, does nothing in vain: As a Thing ſo unreaſon- 


able, becauſe ſo contrary to our Deſigns ; for we all de- 
ſipn to be well, and at Eaſe, and by Grief we make our- 


ſelves ill of imaginary Wounds, and raiſe ourſelves 


Troubles moſt properly out of the Duſt, whilſt our Ra- 


_ vings and Complaints are but like Arrows ſhot up into 


the Air, at no Mark, and ſo to no Purpoſe, but only to 
fall back upon our Heads, and deſtroy ourſelves, inſtead 
of recovering or revenging our Friends. 


Perhaps Madam, you will ſay, this is. your Deſign, 


or if not, your Deſire ; but I hope you are not ſo far 
gone, or ſo deſperately bent: : Your Ladyſhip knows 
very well your Life is not your own, but_his that lent 


it you to manage, and preſerve the beſt you could, and 


not to throw it away, as if it came from ſome common 
Hand. It belongs, in a great Meaſure, to your Coun- 
try, and your Family; and therefore by all human 
Laws, as well as divine, Self-murder has ever been 
agreed on as the greateſt Crime, and is puniſhed here 
with the utmoſt Shame, which is all that can be inflicted 
upon the Dead. But is the Crime much leſs to kill our- 
ſelves by a ſlow Poiſon, than by a ſudden Wound? Now 
if we do it, and know we do it, by a long and a conti- 
tinual Grief, can. we think ourſelves innocent.? What 
great Difference 1s there if we break our Hearts, or con- 
ſume them; if we pierce them or bruiſe them; ſince all 
determines in the ſame Death, as all ariſes from the ſame 
Deſpair ? But what if it goes not ſo far? It is not in- 
2 ſo bad as might be, but that does not excuſe it 
from being very ill: Though I do not kill my Neigh- 
bour, is it no Hurt to wound him, or to ſpoil him of 
the Conveniences of Life? The greateſt Crime is for a 
Man to kill himſelf: Is it a ſmall one to wound himſelf 
by Anguiſh of Heart, by Grief or Deſpair, to ruin his 
Health, to ſhorten his Age, to deprive himſelf of all the 
Pleaſures, or Eaſes, or Enjoyments of Life 
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Next to the Miſchiefs we do ourſelves, are thoſe we 
do our Children and our Friends, as thoſe who deſerve 
beſt of us, or at leaſt deſerve no Ill. The Child os 
carry about you, what has that done, that you ſhould _ 
endeavour to deprive it of Life, almoſt as ſoon as you 
beſtow it? Or if at the beſt you ſuffer it to live to bo 

born, yet, * your ill Uſage of yourſelf, ſhould ſo much 
impair the Strength of its Body and Health, and per- 
haps the very Temper of its Mind, by giving it ſuch an 

Infuſion of 1 as _ ſerve to diſcolour the 
Objects, and diſrehſh the Accidents it may meet with 
in the common Train of Life? But this is one you are 
not yet acquainted with; what will you ſay to another 
you are? Were it a ſmall Injury to my Lord Capel to 

| deprive him of a Mother, from whoſe Prudence and 
Kindneſs he may juſtly expect the Cares of his Health 

and Education, the forming of his Body, and the culti- 

vating of his Mind; the Seeds of Honour and Virtue, 
and thereby the true Principles of a happy Life ? How 
has my Lord of Ex deſerved that you ſhould go about 
to loſe him a Wife he loves with ſo much Paſſion, and, 
which is more, with ſo much Reaſon ; ſo great an Ho- 
nour and Support to his Family, ſo great a Hope to his 

Fortune, and Comfort to his Life? Are there ſo many 
left of your own great Family, that you ſhould defire in 
a Manner wholly to reduce it, by ſuffering the greateſt 
and almoſt laſt Branch of it to wither away before its 
Time? Or is your Country, in this Age, ſo ſtored with 
great Perſons, that you ſhould envy it thoſe we may, 
juſtly expect from ſo noble a Race! 0 

Whilſt I had ex Hopes your Tears would eaſe you, 
or that your Grief would conſume itſelf by Liberty and 

Time, your Ladyſhip knows very well I never once ac- 
cuſed it, nor ever increaſed it, like many others, by the 
common formal Ways of aſſwaging it; and this, I am 
ſure, is the firſt Office of this Kind I ever went about to 

perform, otherwiſe than in the moſt ordinary Forms. I 
was in Hope what was fo violent could not be fo long ; 
but when J obſerved it to grow ſtronger with Age, and 
increaſe like a Stream the further it run; when I ſaw it 
draw out ſo many —_— Conſequences, and threaten 
no lefs. than your Child, your Health, and your Life, 
I could no longer forbear this Endeavour, nor _ ie 
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without begging bf | your Ladyſhip for God's Sake, and 


for your own, for your Children's and your Friends, 


for your Country's and your Family's, that you would 
no longer abandon yourſelf to ſo diſconſolate a Paſſion, 


but that you would at length awaken your Piety, give 


Way to your Prudence, or at leaſt to rouſe up the invin- 
eible Spirit of the Piercys, that never yet ſhrunk at any 
Diſaſter; that you would ſometimes remember the great 
Honours and Fortunes of your Family, not always the 
Loſſes; cheriſh thoſe Veins of Good-humour, that are 
, fometimes fo natural to you, and ſear up thoſe of ill, 


that would make you fo unnatural-to your Children, 


and to yourſelf : But above all, that you would enter 
upon the Cares of your Health, and your Life, for your 
. Friends Sake at leaft, if not for your own. For my 


Part, I know nothing could be to me fo great an Ho- 
nour and Satisfaction, as if your Ladyſhip would own 


me to have contributed towards this Cure; but however, 
none can perhaps more juſtly pretend to your Pardon for 


the Attempt, ſince there is none, I am ſure, that has 


always had at Heart a greater Honour for your Lady- 
fhip's Family, nor can'have for your Perſon more Devo- 
tion and Eſteem, than, ; | 55 5 5 

Your Ladyſbip's moſt obedient 


and moſt humble Servant. 


' Servivs Sulyicivs fo CictRo. 


I Received the News of your Daughter's Death with all 
the Concern it ſo juſtly deſerves: And indeed I cannot 
but conſider it as a Misfortune, in which I bear an equal 
Share with yourſelf. If I had been near you when this 
fatal Accident happened, I ſhould not only have mingled 
my Tears with yours, but aſſiſted you with all the Conſo- 
lation in my Power. I am ſenſible at the fame Time, that 
Offices of this Kind afford at beſt but a wretched Relief: 
For as none are qualified to perform them, but thoſe who 
-ſtand near to us by the Ties either of Blood or Affection, 
ſuch Perſons are generally too much afflicted themſelves, 
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ta be capable of ad miniſtring Comfort to others. Never- 
theleſs I thought proper to ſuggeſt a few Reflections which 
occured to me upon this Oecaſion: Not as imagining they 
would be new to you, but believing that, in your preſent. 
Diſcompoſure of Mind, they might poſſibly have eſcaped | 
your Attention. Tell me then, my Friend, wherefore do 
you indulge this Exceſs of Sorrow ? Reflect, I intreat you, 
in what Manner Fortune has dealt with every one of us: 
That ſhe has deprived. us of what ought to be no leſs dear 
than our Children, and overwhelmed in one general Ruin 
our Honours, our Liberties, and our Country, And after 
theſe Loſſes, is it poſſible that any other ſhould increaſe-our 
Tears? Is it poſſible that a Mind, long exereiſed in Cala- 
maties ſo truly ſevere, ſhould not become totally callous, 
and indifferent to every Event? But you will tell me, per- 
haps, that your Grief ariſes not ſo much-on your own Ac- 
count as on that of Tallia. Yet ſurely you muſt often, as well 
as myſelf, have had Occaſion, in theſe wretched Times, to 
reflect, that their Condition by no Means deſerves to be re- 
gretted, whom Death has gently removed from this unhap- 
py Scene, What is there, let me aſk, in the preſent Cir- 
cumſtances of our Country, that could have rendered Life 
greatly deſirable to your Daughter? What pleaſing Hopes, 
what agreeable Views, what rational Satisfaction could ſhe 
poly y have propoſed to herſelf from a more extended 
eriod? Was it in the Proſpe& of conjugal Happineſs in 
the Society of ſome diſtinguiſhed Youth ? As if, indeed, 
you could have found a Son-in-Law, amongſt our preſent 
Set of young Men, worthy of being intruſted with the 
Care of your Daughter? Or was it in the EpeQation of 
being the joyful Mother of a flouriſhing Race, who might 
poſſeſs their Patrimony with Independence, who might 
gradually riſe through the ſeveral Dignities of the State, 
and exert the Liberty to which they were born in the Ser- 
vice and Defence of their Friends and Country? But is 
there one amongſt all theſe defirable Privileges, of which 
we were not deprived before ſhe was. in a Capacity of 
tranſmitting them to her Deſcendants? Yet, after all, you 
may {till alledge, perhaps, that the Loſs of our Children is 
2 ſevere Affliction ; and unqueſtionably it would be ſo, if 
it were not a much greater to ſee them alive to endure 
thoſe Indignities which their Parents ſuffer. | 
| ee ty _ 
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1 SERVIUS SULPICIUS | 
_ "Timely fell into 4 Reßtection, which, as it afforded E | 


 __ _ Contribute Hkewiſe to aſſwage the Anguith of yours. 

w Return out of 4%, as T was failing from gina to- 

Wards Mepara, Tamuſcdmyſelf with contemplating the cir- 

eumjacent Countries. Behind me lay gina, before me, 
Mars; on my Right, I faw Prez, and on my Left, Ca- 

n ; 


vo repreſetited nothing to my View 
e 


Ralief to the Diſquietude of my own Heart, may po 


a 
* 


my Le 
dee eee e once io doe, dung and. magnificent, 


1 


Alas! I faid to myſelf, ſhall fuch a f 
ture as Man complain, when one of his Species falls ei- 


wer by the Hand of Violence, or by the common Courſe of 
Nature, whilſt in this narrow Compaſs ſo many and 


ious Cities, formed for a much longer Duration, thus 

lie extended in Ruins? Remember then, O my Heart, che 
eneral Lot to which Man is born; and let that Thought 
ppreſs thy unreaſonable Murmurs.“ Believe me, I found 


my Mind greatly refreſhed and comforted by thefe Reflec- 


tions. Let me adviſe you in the fame Manner to reprefent 
to yourſelf, what Numbers of our illuſtrious Countrymen 
have lately been cut off at once, how much the Strength 
of rhe Roman Republic is impaired, and what dreadful De- 
vaſtation has gone forth throughout all its Provinces! And 
ean you, with the Impreſſion of theſe greater Calamities 
upon your Mind, be ſo immoderately afflicted for the Loſs 


of one ſingle Individual, a poor, little, tender Woman? 
who, if ſhe had not died at this Time, muſt, in a few fleet - 


ing Years more, have inevitably undergone that common 


Fate to which ſhe was born. Reaſonable however as theſe 


Reflections are, I would call you from them a-while, in 


order to lead your Thoughts to others more peculiarly ſuit- 
able to your Circumſtances and Character. Remember 
- then, that your Daughter lived as long as Life was worth 


poſſeſſing, that is, till Liberty was no more; that ſhe lived 
to ſee you in the illuſtrious Offices of Prætor, Conſul, and 
Avugar ; to be married to ſome of the nobleſt Youths in 
Rome; to be bleſt with almoſt every valuable Enjoyment ; 
and at length to expire with the Republic itſelf, Tell me 


now, what is there, in this View of her Fate, that could 


give either her or yourſelf juſt Reaſon to complain? In fine, 


do not forget that you are Ccerv, the wile, the philoſophical - | 
5-3 „ 5 : | Cicero, 
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cu ee wont to give" Advice to others: Nor re- 
ſemble thoſe unſkilful Empitics, who, at the fame Time 
that they” pretend to be furniſhed with Remedies for other 
Men's Dibiders, are altogether incapable of finding 2 
pos for their own.” On the contraty, apply to your 
vate Uſe thoſe judicious Precepts 
the Public, -'' Time neceſſarily weakens the ſtrongeſt Im- 
preffons of Sbrrow : But it would be 'a Reproach to your 
Character not to antieipate this it's certain Egect, by the 
Force of your ow n good Senſe and Judgment. If the 
Dead retain any Conſciouſneſs of what is here tranſacted, 
your Daughter Affection, I am fure, was ſuch both to 
you into to all her Relations, that ſhe can by no Means de- 
fire you ſhould abandon yourſelf to this Excefs of Grief. 
Reſtrain it then, I conjure you, for her Sake, and for the 
Sake of the reſt 'of your Family and Friends, who lament 
to ſee you thus afflifted. Reftrain it too, I beſeech you, for 
the Sake of your Country. that whenever the Opportunity 


ſhall ſerve, it may reap the Benefit of your Counſels and. 


Aſſiſtance. In ſhort, fince. ſuch is our Fortune, that we 
muſt neceſſarily ſubmit-to the preſent Syitem of public Af- 


fairs, fuffer it ts be ſuſpected, that it is not ſo much the 


Death of your Daughter, as the Fate of the Republic, 


and the Succeſs of our Victors, that you deplore. But it 


would be ill Manners to dwell any longer upon this Sub- 
ject, as I ſhould ſeem to queſtion the Efficacy of your own 
good Senſe. I will only add therefore, that as we have 
often ſeen you bear Proſperity in the nobleſt Manner, and 


with the higheſt Applauſe, ſhew us likewiſe that you are not 


too ſenſible of Adverſity, but know how to ſupport it with 
the ſame Adyantage'to your Character. In a Word, let it 
not be ſaid, that Fortitude is the fingle Virtue to which my 
Friend is a Stranger. As for what concerns myſelf, I 


will ſend you an Account of the State of this Province, 


and of what is tranſacting in this Part of the World, as ſoon 


as I ſhall hear that you are ſufficiently compoſed to receive 
the he Information. Farewell. 
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| in ever) {I en 5 Didtion 5 5 is 
likely t endure as long as Time ſhall ſubiſſt, 


nnd that Horace, in one of his Odes, ſeems tg be a 
+ of the Deca 


ay of Words and Phraſes, which di 
| 55 are conſtantly ſucceeded by a ſudden Biſth of 
erms and Modes of Phraſeology In ſeveral other Paſ- 
es of his Writings there are ok Reflections upon this 
Phznomenon, in which he always appears to me 
| ver himſelf with Sorrow and Regrety -.* They 
fall, ſays he, like Leaves, and are 2 by a new 
; like young Perſons, they flouriſh for a ſhort 
Time, and then tend to Oblivion“. The C pariſon is 
moſt certain! ly very juſt; and as young „in their 
Bloom and Vigour, are ſaid to be upon Town; it is the 
ſame with Words; they are alſo zpoz Town for a Time, 
and then totally periſh. I have often. thou ght that a 
weekly Bill of Words would not be e e, ee to 
Men of Letters; and if there was a proper Regiſter-Of- 
fice for t \ Purpoſe, where their ſeveral Births and ang 
_ rials might be recorded with Accuracy and Preciſion, I 
| ſhould imagine it would furniſh no diſagreeable Hiſtory. 


A DiftinQion, might be made between a/Kind of Sex in 


Words, according as they are appropriated to Men or 
Women; as for Inſtance, D— -4y Blood, is of Male 

18 . to be Female. 
Upon this Plan the weekly Bill might ſtand in this Form. 


Be ales 300 Males 400 
3 Work Fete pl 2 Bu wied] Females 3 
5 „ OP, N99 


"Decreaſed i in the Burial of Words this Week - 
2 If, for the Satisfaction of the Curious, a Liſt ſhould be 
furniſhed of the ſeyeral Terms that are born, or that die 


. away, with a ſhort Account of the Life and Character of 


each Phraſe, whether it be born of honeſt Parents 1 in Eng-. 
land or Ireland, m_ Company it kept, whether it was 
Whig or Tory, Popiſh or Proteſtant, it would in my 
| | Opinion be an agreeable Addition to this Hiſtory of the 

Riſe and Fall of rg There might further be added 


an Account of ſuch Expreſſions as __ happen to be 

naturalized, with the ObjeRtions of 

* fhoutd think proper to proteſt againſt ſuch a Naturaliza- 
tion of 3 among the * * this Land. 


Learned, who 
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Leiter on the Abuſe of Words. thy 
Such a Procedure could not fail to yield Satisfaction to 
the Curious; and, though it would not prevent the In- 
ſtability of our Language, it would at leaſt diſplay the 
3 Steps towards Improvement or final Deſtruction. 
For my Part, I have ever looked upon the Permanency + 
of our Language to be of greater Conſequence than the 
Stocks of „ Denomination ;. and for that Reaſon, 
I ſhould be glad that ſome Means were deviſed to hinder 
the Diction of our $hake/pear and Milton from being 
obliterated,” and to ſuſpend the Evils which Mr. Pope 
threatened us with, when he fai. | 

Aua ſuch as Chaucer is, fall Dryden be. 

The Dictionary which the learned Mr. Jobaſon has 
publiſhed, may in ſome Meaſure anſwer this End; and. 
in Aid to that Deſign, I have been for ſome Time paſt 


planning a Dictionary of ſuch Words as appeared to me, 
from a Concurrence of various Cauſes, to be moſt likely 
to be totally forgot. In order to forward this Underta- - 
king I have annexed a Specimen of the Work, not as yet 
reduced into alphabetical Order, but drawn out in ſuch _ 
a Manner as may ferve to convey to Mr. Ranger ſome _ 
Idea of the intended Work, When the Whole is com» 
pleated. it may ſerve as,a proper Companion to the Spe- 
tator, the Tatler, and all the Works of Morality, which 

have been publiſhed in this Country; and it may be 
contributing to make our Poſterity have ſome faint 
Notion of what is meant in many Places, when the vi- 
ſible Tendency of our Manners, to an entire Change 
from ancient Simplicity, has almoſt effaced the Ideas 


which the Author intended to expreſs. 


A SPECIMEN. or ax ENGLISH DICTIONARY, 


CreaTurE, A Term to ſhew our Contempt of any 
Perſon whom we difke, chiefly uſed by the Ladies. 
— IurenTINEenT, A Term of Deriſion, applied by the 
Ladies to every Man who ſpeaks Senſe to them. 
Tax, Very often uſed to imply our Diſlike, but 
_ chiefly uſed to fignify'bur higheſt Approbation. Thus 
it is ſaid of a fine Lady, Shs the very Thing; or of a 
young Fellow, O Ma dm, be's the very Thing; and ſome- | 
times with-Limitation, as 7es, very 7h » Gut not the 


Thing. - * 6. | | 
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119 . A. of Warts. 


Parsior, A Man who ſpeaks en Court iin 
bo gets a Place or Penſion.” _ HRT 
Honssr, This Term is derived * the 3 Word 
Honeſtum, which, among the Romans, implied every Thing 
that is honourable in a enn, Fron. ung 225 


PE homft Mas the wb # * of Gig. 


This is the original Meaning of the Word; in its — 
| ee Senſe it is ſtrangely altered: Honeſt now ſig- 
n 


es Gaming, Drinking, and Debauchery of every Sort; 
it being common to ſay of a Man who is addicted to all 


theſe faſhionable Vices, that he's an Hone Fellow. - 


 Goop-Naruze, An old Engliſh Word uſed by our 
Anceſtors it is plain that it carried with it ſome Allu- 
hon to the Cuſtoms and Manners of thoſe Times, but the 


55 Uſage of che Word being how quite "em, e! Is no 
_ tracing it to its Source. 


CnocoLare, The primitive Intent of this Word was, 


_ a Sortof Refreſhment which was taken by the Gentlemen 
_ and Ladies for Breakfaſt. In its metaphorical Senſe it 
- | Agnifies Wit, Humour, and Pleafantry, and he who can 


entertain his Friends with all theſe brilliant Qualines, is 
ſaid to give Chocolate. The Etymology of this figurative 
Expreſſion is derived from Mr. Foote, almoſt the only 
Writer of his Time. This Gentleman having prepared 
a rich mental Repaſt, was obliged to evade the Cenfure 
of Juſtices, to invite his Friends to drink Chocolate with 
him in the Morning at the Theatre in the Hay-Mare, 
after which he p does ſeveral humorous dramatic Pie- 
ces; ſince whic give Chocolate, is become a meta- 
phorical Term for e every ery Thing that ! is hvely and i inge- 
nious. 

| "AE e Fo old Engl: 52 Word for the Worſhip of 
a ſupreme Being, and ther Practice of ſocial Duties to our 


Neighbour ; probably: a Cuſtom known to the ancient 


Druids. 

Veer, A Particle uſed by polite. People for Conciſe- 

neſs; thus if you aſk, Is not fuch a Book ae ee 

A modern fine Gentleman anſwers, VSAY ies 1 * 
Humsvc, A Lye. 


WorTH, Originally it meant. laudable Gi of 


the Mind; at preſent _ confined toa Man's F "Thus 
LD u 


* 5 * 


# 


I ff Letter on the Abuſe of Words. 16 


Thus a Scoundrel of fifty thouſand is a Man of Worrh, 
and an honeſt Man-in or ro is worth nothing. 
Pak ry, Formerly ſigni 
preſent, it means a Jaunt to Vauæball, Bedlam, Church, or 
any Place of Diverſion. 5 : 
| yn A Name by which Shakeſpear, Otway, 
and ſome others intitted their dramatic Writings ; 


Moderns retain the Word, but have totally loſt the ori- 


+ 4 


ginal Senſe of ii. 


" Comepy, Probably a Piece in which our.rude Au- 


ceſtors pp e Follies and Characters of the 


Age; nothi tg of this Sort is at preſent known amongſt. 


Hell, or Place of Tprture whete the departed Spiti 
bad Men\were ſuppqſed to be Fonfined. At pr 
ſignifies the higheſt Hraiſe we cab confer. Thus w 
A damned fine amal; a dame 
damned fine. Fellow, | | 
| Marxtacex, Alludes to a Cuſtom among our Ance- 
ftors of folemnly binding a Man and Woman to live to- 


gether for Life: It remained amgng us till lately ; bur 


was entirely aboliſhed by a Marffage-Act in the Year 


F733: | | 5 
Drum, An Inſtrument of warlike Mufic uſed at the 
March of an Army, or in Time of Battle to anjmate the 


Soldiery : Hence ſtiled by Shakeſpear the Spirit-firring 


Drum. It has not been uſed to any Purpoſe by the Eng- 
Ii ſince the Days of the Duke of. Marlboroagh. In us 
metaphorical Senſe it means a Party of Cards. {Vide 
Rout.) Note. [''s ancient Uſe began to revive in 1758. 
FRIENDS, An old Exglihß Word uſed by our An- 
ceſtors to ſignify the complex Idea of Affection and 
Eſteem between two or more Perſons, founded upon 2 
virtuous 9 of Tempers, and congenial Habits of 
Virtue / for the Meaning of the Word VigTue; fee in it's 
r:/petive Place.) This Cuſtom was totally baniſhed 
from among us in the Reign of King Charles II. and few 
or no Traces of it have been diſcovered ever fince. 
. Gap, The ancient Druids, it is probable from all 
Hiſtorians, Imag! at a foperior Being nee 


the Direction 


2 


ed Diviſions in the State, at 


uverſe, and the Term Gov, is. 
> is 
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Wa But Aue [5 bas been happily found. 
was made © 


LY 


3 not . onlikely, tur aged. a 


he t every 


Being: 


s 
A 4 Li 


5 


the Properties o gave been ſufficie 40 teeted 
bx Lov By robe and oth@rs;—44 ently x 

$. Wy} ih, merely expreſine. of n Of 

acl (a no iltence. _ 3 
6 A Bit of Linen, Cambrick, or "Mullin, 


which the Ladies uſe, to ſhew as much as poſſible of their 


Neck. 

Mopzsrr, Alludes to Tome Cuſtom among the an- 
cient Britiſb Ladies. | 
. EarTHQUare, A Party at Cards. Vide Rout, Drum, 


er Hurricane. 
„ Fasnion, A Rane, Term of Excuſe for all the Vices 
that can be tho 


Narusz, Nasen ng apt all; it is often” called Pl pic 
a 


Nature, Univerſal TA Kc. but the Idea i is always 


the ſame. 

Rovr, Formerly fignified the Defeat of an Army, 
and when the Soldiers were all put to Flight, or to ho 
Sword, they were ſaid to be 27 4" The Ladies, in or- 
der to preſerve { ſome Idea of C "aff „Poitiers, Blenheim, &c. 
have agreed to call their Aﬀemblies by the Name of 
Routs. This it is thought they do with more Propriety, 
as frequently at theſe Meetings whole Families are en- 
tirely routed out of Houſe and Home. 

Sour, It was formerly believed that in each human 
Creature there exiſted ſomething incorruptible, which 
was not to periſh with the Diſſolution of our Bodies, but 


to be removed to ſome other Part of the Univerſe, and 


there to enjoy the Reward due to Virtue, or ſuffer con- 


dign Puniſhment for all Tranſgreſſions, while in this 


State of Probation. But the happy Diſcovery of the 
Properties of Matter has alfo banilbed this abſurd Doc- 
trine, which ſerves now to embelliſh the Fictions of 
Poets. 
IMMENSE, An Epithet of Praiſe; thus we Tay, 45 im- 
8 menſe fine Woman, & c. (Vide Damn.) 
- VisTve, The ancient Drujds made it a Rule to keep 


all their Paſſions in due Government, by which Means 


they were never 8 to . their e 
| 0 


a 1 _ e n 

5 OE 2 * gh 

* : os. 8 
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hance, of tha fore {Vide Nats FA kin 


L Dara, 
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PLINX PATERNUsS. 163 


or hurt their own Conſtitutions by Intemperance, 
Sal it 13 1 was ſigniſied br he Werd 


Virtue. It Is wie, by eſpear, ay ch Mi lan, Pape, wo 
mL * BY rn ar ien 
el 


rformances. e 

Prey, This is As an En 2% Word. the M Meaning 
of which cannot be traced : It is now a Word of Courſe, 
when we 17. not een for & Friend. in Afflic- 


1764 ren eig. 


| 'pLINY 10 PATERNUS. . 
leres MeLuora's 7. ranflation of Puny”s Letter.) 


HE Sickneſs which has run thro' my Family, and 
carried off ſeveral of my Domattica: ſome of them 
too in the Prime of their Years, has deeply afflicted me. 
I have two Conſolations however, which tho' they are 
not equal to ſo conſiderable a Grief, ftill they are Conſo- 
lations. - One is, that as I have always very readily ma- 
numized my Slaves, their Death does not altogether ſeem 
immature, if they lived lon oy h to- receive their 
Freedoms; the other, that I have allowed them to make 
a Kind of a Will „ which I obſerve as religiouſly as if 
they were legall intitled to. that Privilege. I receive 
and obey their laſt Requeſts as ſo many authoritative 
Commands, ſuffering them to 1 of their Effects to 
whom they 0p J with this ngle Reſtriction, that 
they leave them to ſome in my Family, which, to Perſons 
in their Stations, is to be eſteemed as a Sort of Common- 
ealth. But tho? I endeavour to ac 8 under theſe 
Reficfions, yet the ſame Tenderneſs which led me t 
ſhew them theſe Indulgences, ſtill breaks out and over- 
powers my ſtrongeſt Reſolutions. However, I would not 
wiſh to be inſenſible to theſe ſoft Impreſſions of Huma- 
nity ; tho? the Generality of the World, I know, look 
upon Loſſes of this Kind in no other View, than as a 
Diminution of their Property, and fancy, by cheriſhing 
ſuch an e Temper, they diſcover a ſuperior Forti- 
| tude 


„ A Slave N acquire no Property, and conſequently was inca- 
pable by Law of making a Will, 


& 
if 0 
8 E 
5 


- 


CEC 
tude and good Senfe. Their Wiſdom and Magnanimity 
I mall not diſpute, but manly I am ſure they are not; 
. for it is the wo? Moree of true Manhood to feel thoſe 


Impreſſions of Sorrow which it endeavours to reſiſt, and 


to admit not to be above the Want of Confolation. But 
| 2 I have detained you too long upon this Subject, 
though | 
| fire in giving Vent to one%s Grief; clpectally when we 
pour out our Sorrows in the Boſom of a Friend, who 
Will approve, at leaſt pardon, our Tears. Farewell. 


not ſo long as I would. There is a certain Plea- 


There is ſomthing fo uncommonly amiable in this Family 
Piece, that the Reader cannot be diſpleaſad with being ftop- 


ped a Moment to take a ſecond View of it. Tf nothing re- 
mained A Pliny bur this /ingular Trait of his Charagrr, 
aue might nevertheleſs aſſuredly pronounce of him, that he 
avas ennobled by every ſocial Virtue. For as it is certain 


the greateſt Minds have ever been moſt open to Impre/jions 
"of t 


humane Kind, /o every moral Virtue neceſſarily flows 


from Benevolence as from it's true and genuine Source, Ii 


is impoſſible a Man, who hai a juft Feeling of the Calamities 


F others, can deliberately break thro the moral Tier of any 


ind; becauſe it is certain he cannot do ſo without being 


oa /affrring'ts theſe Ae Band within the Tale 
' ence of . Action. This Principle alſo will ever 


afford the moſt unerring T afte of Patriotiſm, or the public 
Aﬀettions ; for the Cruel and Unrelenting in private and do- 
meſtic Life, can never act upon the true Notion of Liberty, 
in the more enlarged Relations of public Concerns, With 
great Fuſtice therefore our Author makes this generous Prin- 
viple the Evidence of Manhood ; as Juvenal deſcribes a Ten- 


derne/s of Diſpoſition to be a principal Note of Diſtinction, 


avbich Nature has marked out between the rational and 
brute Creation: es Robes 


Heaven gave the Tear humane, a Sipn confeſt,. 
© © Soft Pity dwells within the mortal Breaſt; 
Phat nobleſt Paſſion: nobleſt Boſoms know !— _ 
TPourn'd every Virtue from another's Woe ! 
*Tis Man's great Privilege, the glorious Line. 


That marks from Brute, the human Soul divine F 
| 1 Juv. Sar xR. 15, 187» 
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[From MeLuoTH's Tranſlation of Prny's Letters. 
V Requeſt that I would ſend you an Account of 
my Uncle's Death, in order to tranſmit a more ex- 


* 


act Relation of it to Poſterity, deſerves my Acknowledg- 
ments; for if this Accident ſhall be celebrated by Pikes f 
en, the Glory of it, I am well aſſured, will be rendered 
for ever illuſtrious. And notwithſtanding he periſhed by 
a Misfortune, which, as it involved at the ſame Time a 
moſt beautiful Country in Ruins, and deſtroyed ſo many 
populous Cities, ſeems to promiſe him an everlaſting Re- 
membrance; notwithſtanding he has himſelf compoſed 
many and laſting Works, yet I am perſuaded the men- 
tioning of him in your immortal Writings, will great! 
contribute to eternize his Name. Happy I eſteem thoſe 
to be, whom Providence has diſtinguiſhed with the Abi- 
lities either of doing ſuch Actions as are worthy of being 
related, or of relating them in a Manner worthy of bein 
read; but doubly happy are they who are bleſſed wit 
both theſe uncommon: Talents: In the Number of 
Which my Uncle, as his own Writings and your 2 
will evidently prove, may juſtly be ranked. It is with 
extreme Willingneſs, therefore, I execute your Com- 
mands ; and ſhould indeed have claimed the Taſk if you 
| had not enjoined it. He was at that Time with the 
Fleet under his Command at Miſenum. On the 24th 
of Auguſt, about One in the Afternoon, my Mother de- 
fired him to obſerye a Cloud which appeared of a very 
unuſual Size and Shape. He had juſt returned from ta- 
king the Benefit of the + Sun, and after bathing himſelf 
m cold Water, and taking a flight Repaſt, was retired to 
lis Study : He:immediately aroſe and went out upon an 
Eminence, from whence he might more diſtinctiy view 
this very uncommon Appearance. It was not at that Di- 
__ | . | .. ſtance 
* In the Gulph of Naples. . N „ hes 
T The Romans uſed to lie or walk naked in the Sun, after anoint- 
ing their Bodies with Oil, which was eſteemed as greatly. contribu- 
ting to Health, and therefore daily praiſed by them. This Cu- 
{tom, however, of anointing themſelves, is inveighed againſt by the 
Satiriſts as in the Number of their luxurious Indulgences: But fince 
we find the. elder Pliny here, and the amiable Spurinna, in a former 
Letter, practiſing this Method, we cannot ſuppoſe the Thing itſelf 


was eſteemed unmanly, but only when it was attended with ſome 


particular Circumſtances of an over-refined Delicaey. e 
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ance diſcernible from what Mountain this Cloud iſſued, 


—_— 
* 


but - it Was found afterwards to aſcend from Mount Ve- 
int. I cannot give you a more exatt 1 | 
its Figure, than by reſembling it to that of a Pine Tree, 
for it mot up a great Height in the Form of a Trunk, 
Which extended itſelf at the Top into a Sort of Branches; 

-_ _ occaſioned, I imagine, either by a ſudden Guſt of Air 


Deſcription of 


that impelled it, the Force of which decreaſed as it ad- 


vanced upwards, or the Cloud itſelf being preſſed bacle 
_ again by its own 4 3-6 expanded in this Manner: It 
appeared ſometimes 


right, and ſometimes dark and 
ſpotted, as it was either more or leſs impregnated with 

arth and Cinders. This extraordinary Phænomenon 
excited my Uncle's Philoſophical Curioſity to take a 


nearer View of it. He ordered a light Veſſel to be got 


ready, and gave me the Liberty, if I thought proper, to 
attend him. I rather choſe to continue my Studies; for, 


as it happened, he had given me an Employment of that 


„ Kind. 
* About fix Miles diſtant from Naples, —This dreadful Eruption 
happened, A. D. 79, in the firſt Year of the Emperor Titus. Martial 
has a pretty Epigram upon this Subject, in which he gives us a View 


A - 


— 


ef Veſuvius, as it appeared before this terrible Conflagration broke 
_ out: „ | at 5 | 


| | #3 . 
Hic e pampineis viridis Veſuvius umbris, 
Preſſerat bir madidos nobilis uva Lacus. 


Har juga, dn Mie colles, plus Bacchus amavitz 


Hoc nuger Satyri monte deder# choros. 

Hæc Veneris ſedes, Lacedemone gratior illi; 
5 es locus . — _— clarus E. favill „ 
Cuncĩa jacent flammi: triſti mer ſa flavilla 

Nec vellent ſuperi bec ot 5 5 Lib. 4. Ep. 44. 


Here verdant Vines o'erſpread Veſavio's Side; 
The gen'rous Grape bere pour'd her purple Fides. 
This Bacchus lov'd beyond his native Scene; 
Here dancing Satyrs joy'd to trip the Green, 
Far more than Sparta this in Venus Grace; 
And great Alcides once renown'd the Place: 
Now flaming Embers ſpread dire Waſte around, 
And Gods regret that Gods can thus confound, 


It ſeems probable that this was the firſt Eruption of Mount Yeſuviur, 
at leaſt of any Conſequence ; as it is certain we have no particular 


Accounts of any preceding one. Dio, indeed, and other ancient 
Authors, ſpeak of it as burning before; but ſtill they deſeribe it as 
- covered with Trees and Vines, fo that the Eruptions muſt have been” 
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Kind. As he was coming out of the Houſe * he recei- 
ved a Note from Re&#ina, the Wife of Baſſur, who was in 
the utmoſt Alarm at the imminent Danger which threat-- 
ned her; for her Villa being fituated at the Foot of 
MountYe/uvius; there was no Way to eſcape but by Sea; 
ſhe earneſtly intreated him therefo 
ſiſtance. He accordingly changed his firſt Defign, and 
what he began with a re 1 he purſued with an 
heroical Turn of Mind. He ordered the Gallies to put 
to Sea, and went himſelf on Board with an Intention of 
aſſiſting not only Reina, but ſeveral others; for the 
Villas ſtand extremely thick upon that beautiful Coaſt. 
When haſtening to the Place from whence others fled 
with the utmoſt Terror, he ſteered his direct Courſe to 
the Point of Danger, and with ſo much Calmneſs and 
' Preſence of Mind, as to be able to make and. dictate his 
Obſervations upon the Motion and Figure of that dread- 
ful Scene. He was now ſo nigh the Mountain, that the 
Cinders, which grew thicker and hotter the nearer he 
approached, fell into the Ships, together with Pumice- 
Stones, and black Pieces of burning Rock : They were 
likewiſe in Danger not only of being a-ground by the 
ſudden Retreat of the Sea, he alſo from the vaſt Frag- 
ments which rolled down from the Mountain, and 4 
ſtructed all the Shore. Here he ſtopped to conſider 
whether he ſhould return back again; to which the Pi- 
lot adviſing him, Fortune, ſaid he, befriends the Braves © 
Carry me to Pomponianus. Pomponianus was then at 
+ Stabiæ, ſeparated by a Gulf, which the Sea, after ſeve- 
ral inſenſible Windings, forms upon the Shore. He 


re to come to her Aſ- 


had already ſent bis Baggage on Board; for tho? he was I 7 


not at that Time in actual Danger, yet being within the 
View of it, and indeed extremely near, if it ſhould in 
the leaſt increaſe, he was determined to put to Sea as 
ſoon as the Wind ſhould change. It was favourable, 
however, for carrying my Uncle to 1 whom he 
found in the greateſt Conſternation: He embraced him 


* The manuſcript and printed Copies vary extremely from each 
Other as to the reading of this Paſſage. The Conjecture of Geſnerus © 
ſeems the moſt ſatisfaRory, as it comes neareſt the moſt approved 
Manuſcripts, and beſt falls in with the Context; it is therefore 
adopted in the Tranſlation. | 2 any 


+ Now called Cafe! > Mar di Stabia, io the Gulph of Nopler. | 


>. 
a 


55 mean while the Eruption from Mount Veſuviut flamed 
out in ſeveral Places with much Violence, Which the 
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5 with Tenderneſs, encou aging and _exhorting i 
keep up his Spirits ; and, the more to diſſipate his Fears, 
s rr | 
got ready; when, after having bathed, he ſat down to 


r with great Chearfulneſs, or at leaſt (hat is 
heroic), with all the Appearance of it. In the 


Darkneſs of the Night contributed to render ſtill more 


viſible and dreadful. But my Uncle, in order to ſooth 
8 2 ing of the Villa hich the Country People 
| urning allages, wh: ountry Peopl, 
had abandoned to the Flames : 6 


fions of his Friend, aſſured him it was only 


Reſt, and it is moſt certain he was ſo little diſcompoſed 
as to fall into a deep Sleep; for being pretty fat, and 
breathing hard, thoſe who attended without actually 


heard him ſnore. The Court which led to his Apart - 
ment being now almoſt filled with Stones and Aſhes, if 
he had continued there any. Time longer, it would have | 


been impoſſible for him to have made his Way out; it 


was thought proper therefore to awaken him. He got 
up, and went to Pomponianus and the reſt of his Com- 


ny, who were not unconcerned enough to think of 
ing to Bed. They conſulted together whether it would 

moſt prudent to truſt to the Houſes, which now ſhook 
from Side to Side with frequent and violent Concuſſions, 
or fly to the open Fields, where the calcined Stones and 
Cinders, tho' light indeed, yet fell in large Showers, 


and threatned Deſtruction. In this Diſtreſs they reſol- 
ved for the Fields, as the leſs dangerous Situation of the 
two: A Reſolution which, while the reſt of the Compa- 


ny were hurried into by their Fears, my Uncle embraced 


upon cool and deliberate Conſideration. - They went 
out then, having Pillows tied upon their Heads with 


Napkins ; and this was their whole Defence againſt the 


Storm of Stones that fell round them. It was now Day 


where elſe, but there a deeper Darkneſs prevailed 


chan in the moſt obſcure Night; which however was in 

ſome Degree diſſipated by Torches and other Lights of va- 

rious Kinds. Theythoughtproperto ee farther upon 
a 


the Shore to obſerve if they might ſafely put out to Sea, 


but they found the Waves ſtill run extremely high and 
boiſterous. There my Uncle having drank a D 


Draught or 
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two of cold Water, threw himſelf down upon a Cloth | 
which was ſpread for him, when immediately the Flames, i 


and a ſtrong Smell of Sulphur which was the Forerunner | 
of them, diſperſed the reſt of the Company, and obliged - 1 
| him to riſe. He raiſed himſelf up with the Affiſtance 
of two of his Servants, and inſtantly fell down dead; 
ſuffocated, as I conjecture, by ſome groſs and noxious 
Vapour, having always had weak Lungs, and frequently 
ſubject to a Difficulty of Breathing. As foon as it was 
light again, which was not till the third Day after this 
mel ly Accident, his Body was found intire, and- 
without any Marks of Violence upon it, exactly in the 
ſame Poſture that he fell, and looking more like a Man 
aſleep than dead. During all this Time my Mother 
and I were at Miſenum. But as this has no Con- 
nection with your Hiftory ; ſo your Enquiry went no 
_ farther than concerning my Uncle's Death; with that 
therefore I will put an End to my Letter: Suffer me only 
to add, that I have faithfully related to you what I was 
either an Eye-Witneſs of myſelf, or received immediate-+. 
ly after the Accident happened, and before there was 
Time to vary the Truth. You will chooſe out of this 
Narrative ſach Circumſtances as ſhall be moſt ſuitable. 
to your Purpoſe: For there is a great Difference between 
what 1s proper for a Letter, and an Hiſtory ; between 
WY to a Friend, and writing to the Public. Fare- 
a | Cos, iy 8 
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PLINY „ CORNELIUS TACITUS. 


[From MELMOTH's Tran/lation of PLix x Letters.] + 
HE Letter which, in Compliance with your Re- 
1 queſt, I wrote to you concerning the Death of my 
Uucle, has raiſed, it ſeems; your Curioſity to know what 
Terrors and Dangers attended me while I continued at 
Miſenum; for there, I think, the Account in my former 
broke off: ; © | 
Tho my Hoch d Soul recoils, my Tongue ſpall tell T. 
My Uncle having left us, I purſued the Studies which 
prevented my going with 2 — till it was Time to bathe; 
| | & & after 


T Via. Pit's Tratſlatiog, 
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after which I went to Supper; and from thence to Bed, 


where my Sleep was greatly broken and diſturbed. 


There had been for many Days before ſome Shocks of an 
Earthquake, which the leſs 7 
tremely frequent in Campania ; but they were ſo parti- 
cularly violent that Night, that they not only ſhook every 
'Thing about us, but ſeemed indeed to threaten total De- 
ſtruction. My Mother flew to my Chamber, where ſhe 

found me riſing in order to awaken her. We went out 
into a ſmall Court belonging to the Houſe, which ſepara- 


urprized us, as they are ex- 


ted the Sea from the Buildings. As I was at that Time 


but eighteen Years of Age, I know not whether I ſhould 
Call my Behaviour in this dangerous Juncture, Courage 
or Raſhneſs ; but I took up Livy, and amuſed myſelf 


with turning over that Author, and even making Ex- 
tracts from him, as if all about me had been in full Secu- 
rity. While we were in this Poſture, a Friend of my Un- 


cle's, who was juſt come from Spain to pay him a Viſit, - 
joined us, and obſerving me fitting by my Mother with 
a2 Book in my Hand, greatly condemned her Calmneſs, 
at the ſame Time that he reproved me for my careleſs 


Security: Nevertheleſs I ſtill went on with my Author, 
Tho' it was now Morning, the Light was eee 


faint and languid; the — all around us tottere 


and tho? we ſtood upon open Ground, yet as the Place 


Was narrow and confined, there was no remaining there 


without certain and great Danger; we therefore reſol- 
ved to quit the Town. The People followed us in the 


utmoſt Conſternation, and (as to a Mind diſtracted 


with Terror, every Suggeſtion ſeems more prudent than 
its own) preſſed in great Crowds about us in our Way 
out. Being got at a convenient Diſtance from the 
Houſes, we ſtood ſtill, in the Midſt of a moſt dangerous 


and dreadful Scene. The Chariots, which we had or- 


dered to be drawn out, were ſo agitated backwards and 
forwards, tho? upon the moſt level Ground, that we 
could not keep how ſteady, even by ſupporting them 
with large Stones. The Sea ſeemed to roll back upon 
itſelf, and to be driven from its Banks by the convulſive 


Motion of the Earth; it is certain at leaſt the Shdre was 

_ conſiderably enlarged, and ſeveral Sea-Animals were 
leſt upon it. On the other Side, a black and dreadful 
Cloud burſting with an igneous ſerpentine Vapor, dariel 


cut 
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out a long Train of Fire, reſembling Flaſhes of Lighten«- _ 
ing, but much larger. Upon this our Spaniſb Friend. 
whom I mentioned above, addreſſing himſelf to my Mo- 
ther and me with greater Warmth and Earneſtneſs : 7 
your Brother and your Uncle, ſaid he, is ſafe, he certainly 
aviſhes you may be ſo too; but if he periſhed, it was his De- 
fire, no Doubt, that you might both Jurvive him: Why 
therefore da you delay your Eſcape a Moment ? We could 
never think of our own Safety, we ſaid, while we were 
uncertain of his, Hereupon our Friend left us, and- 
withdrew from the Danger with the utmoſt Precipitation, 
Soon afterwards the Cloud ſeemed to deſcend and co- 
ver the whole Ocean; as, indeed, it intirely hid the 
Iſland of * Caprea, and the Promontory of Miſenum. 
My Mother ſtrongly conjured me to make my Eſcape at 
any Rate, which as I was young I might eaſily do; as 
for herſelf, ſhe ſaid, her Age and Corpulency rendered 
all Attempts of that Sort impoſſible ; however ſhe would: 
willingly meet Death, if ſhe could have the Satisfaction 
of ſeeing that ſhe was not the Occaſion of mine. But I 
abſolutely refuſed to leave her, and taking her by the 
Hand, I led her on: She complied with great Reluc-- 
ance, and not without many Reproaches to herſelf for 
retarding my Flight. The Aſhes now began to fall 
upon us, tho' in no great Quantity. b turned my Head, 
and öbſerved behind us a thick Smoke, which came 
rolling after us like a Torrent. I propoſed, while we 
had yet any Light, to turn out of the high Road, leſt 
ſhe ſhould be preſſed to Death in the Dark by the Crowd: 
that followed us. We had ſcarce ſtepped out of the 
Path, when Darkneſs overſpread us, not like that of a 
cloudy Night, or when there is no Moon, but of a Room 
when it is ſhut up, and all the Lights extinct. Nothing 
then was to be heard but the Shrieks of Women, the- 
Screams of Children, and the Cries of Men ; ſome call- 
ing for their Children, others for their Parents, others - 
for their Huſbands, and only diſtinguiſhing each other 
by their Voices; one- lamenting his own Fate, another 
that of his Family ; ſome wiſhing to die, from the ve 
Fear of dying; ſome lifting their Hands to the Gods; 
but the greater Part A Xg that the laſt and oye 
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e ens com; which-wiartodifioy hoch the* Gods 
and the World together. Among theſe there were ſome 


:. 9 8 4 5 


who augmented the real Terrors by imaginary ones, and 
made the frighted Multitude falſly believe that Miſenum 


was actually in Flames., Ar length a glimmering Light 
appeared, which we 1magined to be rather the Forerun- 
ner of an approaching Burſt of Flames, (as in Truth it 

was) than the Return of Day: However, the Fire fell at 
a2 Diſtance from us: Then again we were immerſed in 


thick Darkneſs, and a heavy Shower of Aſhes rained 


upon us, which we were obliged every now and then to 


ſhake off, otherwiſe we ſhould have been cruſhed and 
buried in the Heap. I might boaſt that, during all this 


Scene of Horror, not a Sigh or Expreſſion of Fear eſca- 


from me, had not my Support been founded in that 
miſerable, tho' ſtrong Conſolation, that all Mankind 


were involved in the ſame Calamity, and that I imagi- 


ned I was periſhing with the World itſelf. At laſt this 
dreadful Darkneſs was diſſipated by Degrees, like a 


Cloud or Smoke; the real Day returned, and even the 
Sun appeared, tho? very faintly, and as when an Eclipſe 


is coming on. Every Object that preſented itſelf to our 


Eyes, (which were extremely weakened) ſeem changed, 


being covered over with white + Aſhes, as with a deep 
Snow. We returned to Mi/eaum, where we refreſhed 


_ ourſelves as well as we could, and paſſed an anxious 


Night between Hope and Fear; tho', indeed, with a 
much larger Share of the latter: For the Earthquake 


ſtill continued, while ſeveral enthuſiaſtic People ran up 
and down heightening their own and their Friends Ca- 
lamities by terrible Predictions. However, my Mother 


and I, notwithſtanding the Danger we had paſſed, and 


that which till threatened us, had no Thoughts of lea- 


ving the Place, till we ſhould receive ſome Account from 
my Uncle.—— | | 5 
0 . 5 And 


* The Stoic and Epicurean Philoſophers held, that the World was 
to be deſtroyed by Fire, and all Things fall again into original 


Chaos ; not excepting even the national Gods themſelves from the 


Deſtruction of this general Conflagration. 


+ Mr. Addiſon, in his Account of Mount Peſuvio, obſerves, that 
the Air of the Place is ſo very much impregnated with Salt-petre, 


„ Ref fads. pug pop et. ... . 


that one can ſcarce find a Stone which has not the Top white with 
It, Travels, 182, | . 
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: From Mr. GAY 4% W. F. 173 


And now, you will read this Narrative without any 
View of inſerting it in your Hiſtory, of which it is by no 
Means worthy ; and indeed. you muſt impute it to your . 
own Requeſt, if it ſhall appear ſcarce to deſerve even the 

Trouble of a Letter. Farewell. 79 a 


-- 
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From Mr. GAY to Mr, F. 
| Stanton-Harcourt, Aug. 9, 1718. 
HE only News that you can expect from me here, 
is News from Heaven, for I am quite out of the 
World; and there is ſcarce any Thing that can reach 
me except the Noiſe of Thunder, which undoubtedly 
you have heard too. We have read, in old Authors, of 
high Towers levelled by it to the Ground, while the 
humble Valleys have eſcaped : The only Thing that is 
Proof againſt it is the Laurel, which, however, I take to 
be no great Security to the Brains of modern Authors. 
But to let you ſee that the contrary to this often hap- 
pens, I muſt acquaint you, that the higheſt and moſt- 
extravagant Heap of Towers which is in this Neigh-- 
bourhood, ſtand ſtill undefaced, while a Cock of Barley 
in our next Field has been conſumed to Aſhes. Would 
to God that this Heap of Barley had been all that had 
periſhed } For unhappily beneath this little Shelter ſat 
two, much more conſtant Lovers than ever were fousd 
in Romance under the Shade of a Beech Tree. Fohr 
Hewit was a well-ſet Man of about five-and-twenty z- 
Sarah Drew might be rather called comely than beau- 
tiful, and was about the ſame Age. They had paſſed 
through the various Labours of the Year together, with 
the greateſt Satisfaction. If ſhe milked, it was his Morn- 
ing and Evening Care to bring the Cows to her Hand. 
It was but laſt Fair that he bought her a Preſent of green 
Silk for her Straw Hat, and the Poſy on her Silver Ring 
was of his chuſing. Their Love was the Talk of the 
whole Neighbourhood ; for Scandal never affirmed that 
he had any other Views than the lawful Poſſeſſion of her 
in Marriage. It was that very Morning that he had 
obtained the Conſent of her Parents, and it was but till 
the next Week that they were to wait to be happy: 
Perhaps in the-Intervals of their Work they were now 
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+ talking of their Wedding-Cloaths, and Jobs was ſuiting 
ſeveral.Sorts of Poppies and Field-Flowers to her Com- 
- » plexion, to chuſe her aKnot for herWeddi 18 While 


as follows: 


they were thus buſied (it was on the laſt of Fuly, between 
Two and Three in the Afternoon) the Clouds grew 


black, and ſuch a Storm of Lightning and Thunder 
egnſued, that all the Labourers made the beſt of their 
Way to what Shelter the Trees and Hedges afforded. 


Sarah was frighted, and fell down in a Swoon on a 
of Barley. TJohn, who never ſeparated from her, 
fat down by her Side, having raked together two or 
three Heaps, the better to ſecure her from the Storm. 


Immediately there was heard ſo loud a Crack, as if 


Heaven had ſplit aſunder; every one was now ſolicitous 
for the Safety of his Neighbour, and called for one ano- 
ther throughout the Field : No Anſwer being returned 


to thoſe who called to our Lovers, they ftept to the 


Place where they lay; they re the Barley all in a 
Smoke, and ſpied this faithful Pair, oba with one Arm 


about Sarah's Neck, and the other held over, as to ſcreen 
her from the Lightning. They were ſtruck dead, and 


ſtiffened in this tender Poſture. Sarah's Left Eyebrow 
was ſinged, and there appeared a black Spot on her 
Breaſt : Her Lover was all over black; but not the leaſt 
Sign of Life was found in either. Attended by their 


melancholy Companions, they were conveyed to the 


'Pown, and the next Day interred in Stantor-Harcourt 
Church-Yard. My Lord Harcourt, at Mr. Pope's and 
my Requeſt, has cauſed a Stone to be placed over them, 


upon Condition that we furniſh the Epitaph, which is 


When Eaftern Lovers fred the Fun ral Fire, 
Ou the” ſame Pile the Faithful Pair expire: 
Here pitying Heaven that Virtae mutual found, 
And blaſted both, that it might neither wound. 
Hearts jo ſincere ib Almighty ſawv well pleas'd, 
Sent his own Lightning, and the Victim ſeix d. 


But my Lord is apprehenſive the Country People will 
not underſtand this; and Mr. Pope ſays he will make one 


With ſomething of Scripture in it, and with as little of 
Poetry as Heipkins and Sterubold. | 


"Non ; So | | 
| Eh The 


Letter Now Lady. e 1a Mey P. 178 


The Epitaph was this: 


Near this Place lit the Bodies of 
| Jonn HewiT and Mary Drew, 
an induſtrious young Man 
' and wirtuous Maiden of this Pariſh ; 35 
d ubo being at Harveſt M. , 
(with ſeveral others, 
avere, in one Iuſtant, killed by Lightning, 


the laſ Day of July, 1718. 


- Think not, by rig'rous Judgment ſeix l., 
A Pair /o faithful could expire; 7 
Vifims fo pure Heav'n ſaw well pleas'd, 
Aud ſnatch'd. them in celeſtial Fire. 
Live well and fear no ſudden Fate; 
When God calls Virtue to the Grave, 
Ali. tis Juſtice, ſoon or late, 
Merq; alike to kill or ſave. 
Virtue, unmov'd, can hear the Call, 


And face the. F wa that melts the Ball. 


\ 


Loew fron Le! Mx W. 1 3 to Me. P-. 
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"Dover, Now. 1, O. S. 1718. 
Have this Mint ute received a Letter of yours ſent me 
from Paris. I believe and hope I all very ſoon ſee 
both you and Mr. Congreve; but as I am wy in an Inn, 
where we ſtay to regulate our March to London, Ba and 
Baggage, I ſhall employ ſome Part of my leiſure Time 
in anſwering that Part of youts, that ſeems to require an 
Anſwer. 
I muſt applaud your Good nature ! in ſuppoſing that 
| your . paſtoral Lovers (vulgarly called Hay- "Makin 
would have lived in everlaſting Joy and Harmony, if 
the Lightning had not "interrupted their Scheme of 
Happineſs. I ſee no Reaſon to imagine that Fobn 
Heabit and Sarah Drew were either wiſer. or more vir- 


tuous than their Neighbours. That 4 well-ſet Man 


of twenty-five ' ſhould have a Fancy to marry a brown 
Woman of . rough is nothing marvellous: and T can- 
not help thinking that, had they married, their Lives 


would have paſſed in the common Track with their 
yt 15 Fellow · 
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Fellow-Pariſhioners. His endeavouring to ſhield her 
from a Storm was a natural Action, and what he would 
have certainly done for his Horſe, if he had been in the 
ſame Situation. Neither am I of Opinion that their ſud- 
den Death was a Reward of their mutual Virtue. You 
know the Fes were reproved for thinking a Village 
deſtroyed by Fire more wicked than thoſe that had 
eſcaped. the Thunder. Time and Chance happen to all 
Men. Since you deſire me to try my Skill in an Epi- 
taph, I think the following Lines n more 95 tho 

not ſo poetical as yours. 


Here li John Hewrr' and "FRO, Dives 
Perhaps owl ſay, What's that to you? 
Believe me, F riend, much may be ſaid DR 
On that poor C ouple that are K | ' 
On Sunday next they ſhould have married ; 
But fee how oddly T hings are carried! _ 
Oz Thurſday lat it rain d and lighten'd, 
Theſe tender Lowers Jadly fri Ben d, 5 
Sbelter d beneath the cocting Hay, 
* + Hopes to paſs the Time away. 

ut "the dd. HUNDER hαHũ. them bur, 
IS 1 for tbat Eu no Doubt) 
And Jenin on their trembling Breath, 
Conſen 7 to the Shades of Death. 
Who 7 if Faves not kindly done? 
For had they ſeen the next Tear's Sun, 
A beaten Wife and Cuckold Sevain 
Had jointly curi 4 the Marriage Chain : 7 
"Now they are happy in their Doom, 
For POPE HAS WROTE UPON: THEIR Tous. 


I confeſs theſe Sentiments are not altogether ſo heroic 

us yours; bay hope you will forgive them in Favour 

of the” two laſt Lines. You ſee how much I eſteem the 

© Honour you have done them; though I am not very im- 

7 Þ to have the ſame, and had rather continue to be 
our ſtupid iving bumble Servant, than be celebrated 
by all the Pens 3 in Europe. 


Th 


os n 


The STORY ef the EREMITE.. 17 
The STORY, of cs EREMITE. 


[From Dr. More's Divine Dialogues.]. 
This Story 15 beautifully Ver rfified by Dr. Parnell, p. 249. . 
Certain Eremite having conceived great Jealouſies 
A touching the due Adminiſtration of Divine Provi- 
dence in external Occurrences in the World, in this 
Anxiety of Mind n his Cell and tra- 
vel abroad, and ſee with his own Eyes how Things went 
in the World. He had not gone half a Day's Journey, 
but a young Man overtook him and joined Company : 
with him, and inſinuated himſelf fo far into the Eremite's _ 
Affection, that he thought himſelf very happy in that ne 
| had got ſo agreeable a Companion. Wherefore, reſol- 
ving to take their Fortunes together, they always lodged + 
in the ſame Houſe, Some few Days Travels had over- 
paſt before the Eremite took Notice of any Thing re- 
markable,- But at laſt he obſerved that his Fellow-Tra- 
veller, with whom he had contraQted fo intimate a 
Friendſhip, in an Houſe where they were extraordinary 
well treated, ſtole away a gilt Cup from the Gentleman 
of the Houſe, and carried it away with him. The Ere- 
mite was very much aſtoniſhed with what he ſaw.done by 
o fair and agreeable a Perſon as he conceived him to be 3 
but thought not Yet fit to ſpeak to him, or ſeem, to take 
Notice, of it. And therefore they travel fairly on toge- 
ther as aforetimes, *till Night forced them to Lek Lo g= 
ing. But they light upon ſuch an Houſe as had a very 
unhoſpitable Owner, who ſhut them out into the out- 
ward Court, and expoſed them all Night to the Injury 
of the open Weather, which chanced then to be very 
rainy: But the Eremite's Fellow- Traveller unexpectedlyx 
compenſated his Hoſt's ill Entertainment with no meaner 
a Reward - than the gilt Cup he had carried away from 
the former Place, thruſting it in at the Window when 
they departed. This the Eremite thought was very 
pretty, and that it was not Covetouſneſs, but Humour, 
that made him take it away from its firſt Owner. The 
next Night, where they lodged, they were treated again 
with a great deal of Kindneſs and Civility ; but the Fre- 
te obſerved with Horror that his Fellow: Traveller, for 
an ill Requital, ftrangled privately a young Child of their 
b courteous Hoſt in the Cradle. Fhis perplex'd dhe. 
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Mind of the poor Eremite very much; but in Sadneſs 
and Patience forbearing to ſpeak, he travelled another 
Dee, Jonroky with the young. Man, and at Evening 
too 15 a Place where they were more made of than 


any where hitherto; and becauſe the Way they were 


do travel the next Morning was not ſo eaſy to find, the 


Maſter of the Houſe commanded one of his Servants to 
go part of the Way to dire& them whom, while they 
were paſling over a Stone Bridge, the Eremite's Fellow- 
Traveller caught ſuddenly betwixt the Legs, and pitched 
him headlong from off the Bridge into the River, and 


drowned him. Here the Zremize could have no longer 


Patience, but flew bitterly upon his Fellow- Traveller for 


theſe barbarous Actions, and renounced all Friendſhip 


with him, and would travel with him no longer, nor keep 


him Company. Whereupon the young Man ſmiling at 
the or Zeal of the Eremite, and putting off his mor- 
tal Diſguiſe, appeared, as he was, in the Form and Luſtre 
of an An el of God, and told him that he was ſent to 


eaſe his Mind of the great Anxiety it was incumbred with 
touching the Divine Providence. In which, ſaid he, no- 


thing can occur. more perplexing and paradoxical than 
what you have been offended at, ſince we two travelled 
together. But yet I will demonſtrate to you, ſaid he, that 
all that I have done is, very juſt. and right. For as for 
that firſt Man from whom I took the gilded Cup, it was 
a real Compenſation indeed of his Hoſpitality ; that Cup 
being ſo forcible an Occaſion of the good Man's diſtem- 
pering himſelf, and of hazarding his Health and Life, 


Which would be a great Loſs to his poor Ing 8 he 


being of ſo good and charitable a Nature. But I put it 
into the Window of that harſh and unhoſpitable Man 
that uſed us ſo ill, not as a Booty to him, but as a Plague 
and Scourge to him, and for an Eaſe to his oppreſſed 
Neighbours, that he may fall into Intemperance, Diſ- | 
eaſes, and Death itſelf, For I knew very well that there 
was that Inchantment in this Cup, that they that had it 


would be thus bewitched with it. And as for that civil 


Perſon whoſe Child I ſtrangled in the Cradle, it was in 
great Mercy to him, and no real Hurt to the Child, who 
Is now with God. But if that Child had lived, where- 
-as this Gentleman hitherto had been piouſly, charita- 
bly, and devoutly given, his Mind, I ſaw, would have 

5 N unavoidabl/ 
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ſo hugely on it; and therefore I took away this momen- 


thry Life from the Body of the Child, that the Soul of 


the Father might live for ever. And for this laſt Fact, 
which you ſo much abhor, it was the moſt faithful Piece 


of Gratitude I could do to one that had uſed us ſo hu- 
manely and kindly as that Gentleman did. For this Man, 


who, by the Appointment of his Maſter, was fo officious 
to us as to-ſhew-us the Way, intended this very Night” 
enſuing to let a Company of Rogues into his Maſter's 

Houſe; to rob him of all that he had, if not to murder 
him and his Family. And having ſaid thus he vaniſh- 

ed. But the poor Eremite, tranſported with Joy and 
Amazement, lift up his Hands and Eyes to Heaven, and 
gave Glory to God, who had thus unexpectedly deliver- 


ed him from any farther Anxiety touching the Ways of 


his Providence; and thus returned with Chearfulneſs to 
his forſaken Cell, and ſpent the Reſidue of his Days 
there in Piety and Peace. e 
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 Narration of a real Fact, containing a very remarkable: 


Inftance of the Power of. Coxscigxveg- 
[From Foxpycs's DiaLocues, Vol. II. 5. 401. J 


IEWELBER, a Man of good Character and of conſi- 
derable Wealth, having Occaſion, in the Way of 


his Buſineſs, to travel at ſome Diſtance from the Place 


of his Abode, took along with him a Servant, in order 
to take Care of his Portmanteau. He had along with 
him ſome of his beſt Jewels, and a large Sum of Money, 
to which his Servant was likewiſe privy. The Maſter: 
having Occaſion to diſmount on the Road, the Servant 
watched his Opportunity; took a Piſtol from his Maſter's 


Saddle, and ſhot him dead on the Spot; then rifling him 


of his Jewels and Money, and hanging a large Stone to 
his Neck, he threw him into the neareſt Canal. With 
this Booty he made off to a diſtant Part of the Country, 
where he had Reaſon to believe that neither he nor 
his Maſter were known. There he began to trade in a 
very low Way at firſt, that his Obſcurity might ſcreen 


him from Obſervation; _ in the Courſe of a gaod 
| ; = | 
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unavoidably ſunk into the Love of the World out of 
Love to his Child, he having had none before, and doting: 
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many Years, ſeemed to riſe, by the natural Progreſs of 
Bufineſs, into Wealth and Conſideration; ſo that his 
good Fortune appeared at once the Effect and Reward 
of his Induſtry and Virtue. Of theſe he counterfeited 
the Appearances ſo well, that he grew into great Credit, 
Tl a good Family, and by laying out his hid- 
den Stores diſcreetly as he ſaw Occaſion, and joining to 
all an univerſal Affability, he was admitted to a Share 
of the Government of the Town, and roſe from one Poſt 
to another, till at length he was choſen Chief Magiſtrate. 
In this Office he maintained a fair Character, and con- 
tinued to fill it with no ſmall Applauſe, both as a Go- 


vernor and a judge; 'till one Day, as he ſat on the 


Bench with ſome of his Brethren, a Criminal was brought 


before them, who was accuſed of having niurdered his 


Maſter. The Evidence came out full, the Jury brought 
in their Verdi that the Priſoner was guilty, and the 


whole Aſſembhy waited the Sentence of the Preſident of 
the Court (which he happened to be that Day) with. 


great Suſpence. Mean while he appeared to be in an 
unuſual Diforder and Agitation of Mind, his Colour 
changed often; at length he aroſe from his Seat, and, 


coming down from the Bench, placed himſelf juſt by the 


unfortunate Man at the Bar, to the no ſmall Aſtonifli- 
ment of all preſent. © You ſee before you,” ſaid he, 
addreſſing himſelf to thoſe who had ſat on the Bench 
with him, © a ſtriking Inſtance of the juſt Awards of 
« Heaven, which this Day, after thirty Years Conceal- 
64 ment, preſents to you a greater Criminal than the- 
«© Man juſt now found guilty.” Then he made an ample 
Confeſhon of his Guilt, and of all its Aggravations, par- 
ticularly the Ingratitude of it to a Maſter who had raiſed 
him from the very Duſt, and repoſed a peculiar Confi- 
dence in him; and told them in what Manner he had- 
hitherto ſcreened. himſelf from public Juſtice, and how 
he had eſcaped the Obſervation of Mankind by the ſpe-- 
cious Maſque he had wore. | * But now,” added he, 
4 no ſooner did this unhappy Priſoner appear before us, 
charged with the fame Crime I was conſcious of my 
« ſelf, than the cruel Circumſtances of my Guilt beſet 
4% me in all their Horror, the Arrows of the Almighty 
« {tack faſt within me, and my own Crime appeared 19 

1% atrocious, that I could not conſent to paſs Sentence 
; EN = 1 « againſt 
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From Lord Bolingbroke's Letters. 181 


« againſt my Fellow-Criminal, till I had firſt impannel- 
* ed and accuſed myſelf. Nor can I now feel any Re- 

„lief from the Agonies of an awakened Conſctence, but 
« by requiring that Juſtice may be forthwith done 12 
« me in the moſt public and ſolemn Manner, for ſo a 


e oravated a Parricide; therefore, in the Preſence of the ; 
« all-ſeeing God, the great Witneſs and Judge of my 


«© Crime, and before this whole Aſſembly, who have been 
« the Witneſſes of my Hypocriſy, I plead Guilty, and 
« require Sentence may be paſſed againſt me as a moſt 
« notorious MalefaQor,” We may eaſily ſuppoſe the 
Amazement of all the Aſſembly, and eſpecially of his 
Fellow-Judges : However, they proceeded, upon. his 
Confeſſion, to paſs Sentence upon him, and he died with 
all the Symptoms of a penitent Mind. — An exemplary 


Inſtance of the fatal Effects of an exorbitant Paſſion, and 


the tremendous Juſtice of Providence in detecting one 
of the moſt cool and artful Villains, after ſuch a long 
 Concealment ? . „ 


0 
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ExTRACT from Lord BOLINGBROKE's LETTERS. 
My Lord, 1736. 


5 have engaged me on a Subject which inter- 
1 rupts the Series of thoſe Letters I was writing to 
vou; but it is one which, I confeſs, I have very much at 
Heart, I ſhall therefore explain myſelf fully, nor bluſk 
to reaſon on Principles that are out of Faſhion amon 
Men who intend nothing by. ſerving the Public, but to 
teed their Avarice, their Vanity, and their Luxury, with- 
out the Senſe of any Duty they owe to God or Man. 

It ſeems to me, that in order to maintain the moral 
Syſtem of the World at a certain Point, far below that of 
ideal Perfection, (for we are made capable of conceiving 
what we are incapable of attaining): but however ſuffi- 
cient, upon the whole, to conſtitute a State eafy and 
happy, or at the wortt tolerable : I ſay, it ſeems to me, 
that. the Author. of Nature has thought fit to mingle, 


from Time to Time, among the Societies of Men, a few, _ 


and but a few of thoſe, on whom he is gracioully pleaſed 


do beftow: a larger Hat: the etacreal Spirit than 7 
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182 From Tord Bulingbroke's Letters: 


is given in the ordinary Courſe of his Providence to the 
Sons of Men. Theſe are they who engroſs almoſt the whole 


_ Reaſon of the Species, who are born to inſtruR, to guide, 
and to preſerve; who are deſigned to be the Tutors and 


the Guardians of human Kind. When they prove ſuch, 
they exhibit to us Examples of the higheſt Virtue and 


the trueſt Piety ; and they deſerve to have their Feſtivals 


kept, inſtead of that Pack of Anachorites and Enthuſiaſts, 


with whoſe Names the Calendar is crowded and di(- 
graced. When theſe Men apply their Talents to other 
Purpoſes, when they ſtrive to be great and deſpiſe being 
good, they commit a moſt facrilegious Breach of Truſt; : 
they pervert the Means, they defeat, as far as lies in 
them, the Deifens of Providence, and diſturb, in ſome 
Sort, the Syſtem of infinite Wiſdom. To mifapply theſe 
Falents is the moſt diffuſed, and therefore the greateſt 
of Crimes in it's Nature and Conſequences ;* but to keep 


them unexerted and unemployed, is a Crime too. Look 


about you, my Lord, from the Palace to the Cottage, you 
will find that the Bulk of Mankind is made to breathe the. 
Air of this Atmoſphere, to roam about this Globe, and 
to conſume, like the Courtiers of Alcinous, the Fruits of 
the. Earth. Nos numerus ſumus & fruges conſumere nati. 
When they, have trod this inſipid Round a certain Num- 
ber of Years, and begot others to do the ſame after. 
them, they have lived; and if they have performed, in 

ſome tolerable Degree, the ordinary moral Duties of 
Life, they have done all they were born to do. Look: 
about you again, my Lord, nay, look into your own: 
Breaſt, and you will find that there are ſuperior Spirits, 
Men who ſhew even from their Infancy, though it be not 
always perceived by others, perhaps not always felt by 


tbemſelves, that they were born for ſomething more, and 


— 


better. Theſe are the Men to whom the Part I mentioned 
is aſſigned: Their Talents denote their general Deſgna- 
tion, and the Opportunities of conforming themſelves to 
it, that ariſe in the Courſe of Things, or that are pre- 
ſented to them by any Circumſtances of Rank and Situ- 


ation in the Society to which they belong, denote the 


particular Vocation which it is not lawful for them to re- 
ſiſt, nor even to neglect. The Duration of the Lives of 
ſuch Men as theſe is to be determined, I think, by the 


Length and Importance of the Parts they act, not by the 
Number of Years that paſs between their coming into 
the World and their going out of it. Whether the 
Piece be of three or five Acts, the Part may be long; 


and he who ſaftains it through the whole, may be ſaid 


to die in the Fullneſs of Years; whilſt he, who declines 2 
it ſooner, may be ſaid not to live out half his Days. 
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On the DUTY of CHILDREN PARENTS.” 


FH Courſe and Compaſs of God's Providence, 
and his Methods of eſtabliſhing and evidencing 
the Meaſures of reciprocal Duty, is no where more re- 
markable than in the mutual Obligations between Pa- 
rents and their Children, | | 
The Child comes into the World naked and helpleſs, 
and from himſelf more deſtitute of the natural Means 
of Security and Support, than almoſt any of the infe- 
rior Creatures. In this Exigency the Paternal Care 
and Tenderneſs ſteps in to his Relief, ſupplies all his 


Neceſſities, and relieves all his Wants; bears with all 


his untowardly Diſpoſitions, at an Age when he 1s nei-⸗ 
ther capable of being corrected or convinced; and not 
only provides the propereſt Food for him, when he is 
incapable of providing any for himſelf, but likewiſe 
adminiſters it when he is incapable of feeding himſelf; 
8 with all Degrees of his Folly and Impertinence, 
liſtens to all his trifling and idle Inquiries, not only with 
Patience, but with Pleaſure, till they gradually conduct 
him to Health, and Strength, and Knowledge. 
But the Child is not long arrived at this Perfection 
of his Nature, before his Parents begin to fall gradu- 


ally into the ſame-Infirmities through which they but 


lately conducted and ſupported their Children, and to 
need the ſame Aſſiſtance which they lately lent. And 
firſt they begin to grow fickly, and then they call for 
the Aid of that Health which they cultivated and took 
Care of in their Children. | „ 
The Loſs of Chearfulneſs and Good-humour com- 
monly ſucceed the Loſs of Health; the old Parents are 
CY. „ | uneaſy, 
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18% On the Duty of Children is Parents. . 


uneaſy, and fret at all about them. And now. is the 
Time for Children to return that Tenderneſs and Pa- 
tience to their Parents“ Peeviſhneſs, without Sourneſs or 
Reproof, which their Parents had long lent them in all 
their childiſh Perverſeneſs, at an Age when they were 


os Se able of being corrected. 

n the next Place, the old Parents grow troubleſomely 
talkative, and (as Youth is too apt to think) imperti- 
nent, and dwell eternally upon the Obſeryations and 
Adventures of their Times and early Years. Remem- 


ber, you alſo had your Time of being talkative and 
impertinent, and your Parents bore with you; but with 
this Difference, you aſked them ſilly, and 8 Que 


ſtions, and they now tell you wiſe and uſeful Obſerva- 


tions. But they are troubleſome, becauſe they tell them 


too often. The Anſwer to this is very obvious; if your 
Parents bore your Folly, you may well bear their Wiſ- 
dom; and although perhaps they talk more than is ne- 
ceſſary to inform you of preſent Things, yet their Con- 


verſation turns moſtly upon Things paſt, perhaps paſt 
many Years before you came into the World, and con- 


ſequently ſuch as they muſt know a thouſand Times 


better than you. Or though they ſhould talk more than 
is neceſſary to inform you, they do not talk more than 
is neceſſary. to inform your Servants or your Children, 
who are now come to an Age. of aſking many Queſtions; 


and therefore Providence hath well appointed, that their 


Grandfather or their Grandmother are now in an Hu- 


mour to anſwer them all, and to ſupply them with a 
Store of uſeſul Obſervations which they want; nay, 
Which they want to hear over and over again, which 
they want to have inculcated- a thouſand Times, and 


which, without this Aſſiſtance, would require a Courſe. 


of Years to acquire for. themſelves. So that the Hu- 


mour of Talkativeneſs, which is commonly thought ſo 


troubleſome in old People, hath it's Uſe, and is moſt 
excellently appointed by Almighty God. But fay it 
were not, the Children, in bearing with it, do but 


barely return their Parents what they long ſince owed 
* | aun 


them. IE 


la the next Place, the Strength of the old Parents 
fails them, and. they cannot walk without a Sup- 
al „ es port; 
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0m writing LETTERS. 185 
port; but ſure you will not let them want one! How 
many Years did they bear you in their Arms? How 
many more did they lead you where you would be, and 
ſaved you from Falling and from Danger? And will you 
now fufer thoſe old Limbs to totter and fall to the 
Earth, which ſo often ſupported and ſaved yours when 
they were weak and tender, and unable to ſupport and 
ſave themſelves ? Certainly you will not, you cannot at 
once be guilty of ſo much Cruelty and Ingratitude. In 
the laſt Place, the Underſtanding of the old Parents be- 
gins to fail, and the Strength of their Minds doth not 
long outlive the Strength of their Bodies, but decays 
radually till they become again Children ; their Teeth 
all, and their Tongues faulter, and they are once more 
Infants, and are now confined to their Beds, as they 
were at firſt to their Cradles. This is the laſt Stage of 
Life; and here they demand all that Care, and Com- 
paſhon, and Tenderneſs at your Hands, when they are 
juſt going out of the World, which you called for at 
theirs when you firſt came into it. ET 
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4 LZTTER to a YounG GENTLEMAN at SCHOOL. 
Dear Maſter F. | | | 

1 Am glad to hear you are well fixt in your new School; 

J have now before me the three laſt Letters which 

you {ent your Father, and, at his Deſire, am going to 

give you a few Directions concerning Letter-writing, in 

Hopes they may be of ſome ſmall Service toward im- 

proving your Talent that Way. . 

When you ſit down to write, call off your Thoughts 
from every other Thing but the Subject you intend to 
handle: Conſider it with Attention, place it in every 
Point of View, and examine it on every Side before you 
degin. By this Means you will Iay a Plan of it in your 
Mind, which will riſe like a well- contrived Building, 
beautiful, uniform, and regular: Whereas, if you neglect 
to form to yourſelf ſome Method of going through the 
whole, and leave it to be conducted by giddy Accident, 
your Thoughts upon any Subject can never appear 


otherwiſe than as a meer Heap of Confuſion. Conſider | 


Jou are now to form a Stile, or, in other Words, to learn 
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166 On writing LETTERS, 
mme Way of expreſſing what you think; and. your doing 


it well or ill for your whole Life, will depend, in a great 


Meaſure, upon the Manner you fall into at the Begin- 
ning. It is of great Conſequence, therefore, to be at- 
tentive and diligent at firſt; as an expreſſive, genteel, 

and eaſy Manner of writing is ſo uſeful, ſo engaging a 

ity, that whatever Pains it coſts it A Eh, repay. 

Nor is the Taſk ſo difficult as you at firſt may TOE a 

little Practice and Attention will enable you to lay down 

your Thoughts in Order; and I, from Time to Time, 
will inſtruct and give you Rules for ſo doing. But, on 
your Part, I ſhall expect Obſervance and Application, 

without which nothing can be done. — 7 

As to the Subjects, you are allowed in this Way the 
utmoſt Liberty. 8 has been done, or thought, 
or ſeen, or heard; your Obſervations on what you know, 
your Inquiries about what you do not know; the Time, 
the Place, the Weather, every Thing around ſtands ready 
for your Purpoſe; and the more Variety you intermix, 
the better. Set Diſcourſes require a Dignity or Forma- 
hty of Stile ſuitable to the Subject; whereas Letter- 
writing rejects all Pomp of Words, and is moſt agree- 
able when moſt familiar. But though lofty Phrafes are 
here 1mproper, the Stile muſt not therefore fink into 

Meanneſs: And, to prevent its doing ſo, an eaſy Com- 

plaiſance, an open Sincerity, and unaffected Good- 

nature, ſhould appear in every Place. A Letter ſhould 
wear an honeſt, chearful Countenance, like one who 
truly eſteems, and is glad to ſee his Friend; and not 
look like a Fop admiring his own Dreſs, and ſeemingly 
pleaſed with nothing but himſelf. - — 
Expreſs your Meaning as briefly as poſſible; long Pe- 
riods may pleaſe the Ear, but they perplex the Under- 
ſtanding. Let your Letters abound with Thoughts more 
chan Words. A ſhort Stile, and plain, ſtrikes the Mind, 
and fixes an Impreſſion; a tedious one is ſeldom clearly 
underſtood, and never long remembered. But there is 

Aill ſomething requifite beyond all this, towards the wri- 

ting a polite and agreeable Letter, ſuch as a Gentleman 

ought. to be diſlinguiſned by; and that is, an Air of 

Good-breeding.and Humanity, which ought conſtantly 

to appear in every Expreſſion, and give a Beauty to the 
| whole, By this | would not be fuppolad 10 meld over: 
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rained or affected Compliments, ar any Thing that Way 
tending; but an eaſy, genteel, and obliging Manner of 
Adres- a Choice of Words which bear the moſt civil 
Meaning, and a generous and good-natured Complai- 
ſance. 1 5 1 | . | * 75 | 
What I have faid of the Stile of your Letters, is in- 
tended as a Direction for your Converſation alſo, of 
which your Care is neceſſary, as well as of your Writing. 
As the Profeſſion allotted for you will require you to 


ſpeak in public, you ſhould be more than ordinary ſoli- 


citous how to expreſs yourſelf, upon all Occafions, in a 
clear and proper Manner, and to acquire an Habit of 
ranging your Thoughts readily, in apt and handſome 
Terms; and not blunder ont your Meaning, or be 
aſhamed to ſpeak it for Want of Words. args 
Converſation is not of fo little Conſequence as you may 
imagine; and if you now accuſtom yourſelf to talk at 


random, you will find it hereafter not eaſy to do other- 


I wiſh you good Succeſs in all rom Studies, and am 
certain your Capacity is equal to all your Father's Hopes. 


Confider, the Advantage will be all your own; and 
your Friends can have no other Share of it, but the Sa- 
tisfaction of ſeeing you a learned and a virtuous Man. 


I am, & . 


. * S 
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The Duty of 8 to obtain Wiso, and the 


Uſe and Importance of it. 


W“ S DOM is of itſelf delectable and ſatisfactory. 
It is like Light, pleaſant to behold, caſting a 
ſprightly Luſtre, and diffuſing a benign Influence all 
about; diſplaying Objects in their = Shapes, Po- 
ſtares, Magnitudes, and Colours ; diſpelling the Dark- 
neſs of Ignorance, ſcattering the Miſts of Doubt, and 
driving away the Spectres of deluſive Fancy; diſeover- 


ing Obſtacles, ſecuring the Progreſs, and making the 
Paſſages of Life clear open, and pleaſant. Wiſdom be- 


gets in us a Hope of Succeſs in our Actions, and is 
uſually attended therewith. Now, what is more deli- 
cious than Hope? What more ſatisfactory than Succeſs 2: 


And he that aims at a good End, and knows he uſes = 
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iss The Uſe and Importance f WIS 


f proper Means to' attain it, why ſhould he deſpair of 


medileſs than they tru 


ſure Rules, and 
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ucceſs, ſince Effects naturally follow their Cauſes, and 
the Divine Providence is wont to afford its Concurrence 


to ſuch Proceedings? Wiſdom makes all the Troubles, 
Griefs, and Pains incident to Life, whether caſual Ad- 
verſities, or natural Afflictions, eaſy and ſupportable, by 
© rightly valuing the Importance, and moderating the In- 


fluences of them. It ſuffers not buſy Fancy to alter the 


Nature, amplify the Degree, or extend the Duration of 


them, by 5 them more ſad, heavy, and re- 
ly are. Beſides that, it confers a 
Felicity and Dexterity in Action, which is a very plea- 


fant and” commodious 8 To do Things with | 
eart 


Difficulty and Struggling, diſheartens a Man, quells his 
Courage, blunts the Edge of his Reſolution, renders 
him fluggiſh and averſe from Bufineſs, tho” apprehended 


never ſo neceſſary and of great Moment. Theſe Ob- 


ſtructions Wiſdom removes, facilitating Operations, by 


directing the Intention to Ends poflible and attainable; 
by ſuggeſting fit Means and Inſtruments to work by, 


by contriving right Methods and Courſes of Proceſs ; the 
Mind by it „ \ Fave with Variety of good Principles, 

happy Expedients, repoſed in the Me- 
mory, and ready upon all Occaſions to be produced and 


employed in Practice. Wiſdom begets a found, health- 


ful, and harmonious Complexion of the Soul, diſpoſing us 


with Judgment to diſtinguiſh, and with Pleaſure to reliſh 
ſavory and wholeſome Things, but not to nauſeate and 
reject ſuch as are ungrateful and noxious to us; whence 


to the Soul proceeds all that Comfort, Joy, and Vigour, 


which reſults to the Body from a good Conſtitution and 
perfect Health. Wiſdom acquaints us with ourſelves, 


our own Temper and Conftitution, our Propenſions and 
Paſſions, our Habitudes and Capacities; a Thing not 
only of mighty Advantage, but of infinite Pleaſure and 


Content to us. No Man in the World leſs knows a Fool 


than himſelf. He hath wonderful Conceits of his own 
Qualities and Faculties 3 he affects Commendations in- 
competent to him, and ſoars at Employments ſurpaſſing 
his Ability to manage. No Comedy can repreſent a 
Miſtake more odd and ridiculous than his; for what he 
wanders, ſtares, and hunts after, but never can find or 
difcern, is himſelf. Wiſdom. procures and x 25-p 
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portance of WISPOM. 189 
conſtant Favour and fairReſpe& of Men, purchaſes a good 
Name, and upholds Reputation in the World; which 
Things are naturally deſirable, and commodious in Life. 

The compoſed Frame of Mind, uniform and comely De- 
meanor, compliant and inoffenſive Converſation, fair and 
punctual Dealing, confiderate Motions and dextrous Ad- 
dreſſes of wiſe Men, naturally beget Eſteem and Affec- 
tion in thoſe that obſerve them : Whereas Folly is freax- 
iſh and humorous, impertinent and obſtreperous, incon- 
ſtant and inconſiſtent, peeviſh and exceptious, and con- 
ſequently troubleſome to Society, and productive of 
Averſion and Diſreſpet. Wiſdom inſtructs us to exa- 
mine, compare, and rightly to value the Objects that 
court our Affections, and challenge our Care; and 
thereby regulates our Paſſions, and moderates our Endea- 
vours, which begets a pleaſant Serenity, and peaceful 
Tranquillity of Mind. For when, being deluded with 
falſe 4 30 and relying upon ill-grounded Preſump- 
tions, we highly eſteem and eargerly purſue Things of 
little Worth in themſelves, as we proſtitute our Affec- 
tions, miſ-ſpend our Time, and loſe our Labour; fo the 
Event not anſwering our Expectation, our Minds there- | 
by are confounded, diſturbed, and diſtempered. - Wiſdom - 
diſcovers our Relations, Duties, and Concernments, in 
reſpect of others with whom we converſe ; diſtinguiſhes 
the Circumſtances, limits the Meaſures, determines the 
Modes, appoints the fit Seaſon of Action; thus preſer- 
ving Decorum and Order, the Parents of Peace ; and 
preventing Confuſion, the Mother of Iniquity, Strife, 
and Diſquiet. In fine, Wiſdom acquaints us with the 
Nature and Reaſon of true Religion, and perſuades us to 
the Practice of it; teaches us wherein it conſiſts, and 
what it requires, the Miſtake of which produceth daily 
ſo many Miſchiefs in the World. It ſhews that ir con- 
ſiſteth not in fair Profeſſions, but in real Practice; not 
in a pertinacious Adherence to any Sect or Party, but in 

a ſincere Love of Goodneſs, and Diſlike of Naughtineſs, 
wherever diſcovering itſelf; not in harſh Cenſuring, and 
virulently Inveighing againſt others, but in carefully 

Amending our own Ways; not in a vain Oftentation of 
outward Performances, but in an inward Goodneſs of 

Mind, exerting itſelf in Works of true Devotion and 

Charity; not in a nice Orthodoxy, or politic Subjeiins N 
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of our Judgments to the peremptory Dictates of Men, | Si 
{ | but in a fincere Love of Truth, in a hearty Approbation 
ti of Compliance with Doctrines fundamentally good, and 


TY neceſſary to be believed. 

3H A Letter from Mr. Pops to the Biſhop of RochzsTER. a 
= NCE more I write to you as I promiſed, and this de 
1 once, I fear, will be the laſt! The Curtain will in 
br  foon be drawn between my Friend and me, and nothing th 

| left but to wiſh you a lon good Night. May you en- | be 
tf joy a State of Repoſe in this Life, not unlike that Sleep 3 
3 of the Soul which ſome have believed is to ſucceed it, T 
| i where we lie utterly forgetful of that World from which | of 
3 . we are gone, and ripening for that to which we are to ⁵ St 
2 go. If you retain any Memory of the paſt, let it only | 


© _ Imagine to you what has pleaſed you beſt ; ſometimes 
A preſent a Dream of an abſent Friend, or bring you back 
| an agreeable Converſation. But, upon the whole, I hope 
you will think leſs of the 'Time paſt than of the future, 
as the former has been leſs kind to you than the latter 
infallibly will be. Do not envy the World your Studies ; 
they will tend to the Benefit of Men againſt whom you 
can have no Complaint, I mean of all Poſterity; and 
perhaps at your Time of Life nothing elſe is worthy your 
Care. What is every Year of a wife Man's Life, but a 
Cenſure or Critique on the paſt ? Thoſe whoſe Date is 
the ſhorteſt, live long enough to laugh at one half of it: 
The Boy deſpiſes the Infant, the Man the Boy, the Phi- 
 loſopher both, and the Chriſtian all. You may now be- 
gin to think your Manhood was too much a Puerility, 
and you'll never ſuffer your Age to be but a ſecond In- 
fancy. The Toys and Baubles of your Childhood are 
hardly now more below you, than thoſe Toys of our 
riper and of our declining Years, the Drums and Rat- 
tles of Ambition, and the Dirt and Bubbles of Avarice. 
At this Time, when you are cut off from a little Society, 
and made a Citizen of the World at large, you ſhould 
bend your Talents not to ſerve a Party or a few, but all 
Mankind. Your Genius ſhould mount above the Milt 
in which it's Participation and Neighbourhood with 
Earth long involved it: To ſhine abroad to panel 
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Paſſages from Petitions to the French King. 19 
ought to be the Buſineſs and the Glory of your preſent 
Situation. Remember it was at ſuch a Time, that the 
greateſt Lights of Antiquity dazzled and blazed the moſt, 
in their Retreat, in their Exile, or in their Death. But 
why do I talk of dazzling or blazing ? it was then that 
they did Good, that they gave Light, and that they be- 
came Guides to Mankind. $46, 
"Thoſe Aims alone are worthy of Spirits truly great, 
and ſuch I therefore hope will be yours. Reſentment in- 
deed may remain, perhaps cannot be quite extinguiſhed, 
in the nobleſt Minds ; but Revenge never will harbour 
there. Higher Principles than thoſe of the firſt, and 
better Principles than thoſe of the latter, will infallibly 
influence Men whoſe Thoughts and whoſe Hearts are en- 
larged, and cauſe them to prefer the whole to any Part 
of Mankind, eſpecially to ſo ſmall a Part as one's ſingle 
Self. IDE | | 
Believe me, my Lord, I look upon you as a Spirit 
enter'd into another Life, as one juſt upon the Edge of 
Immortality, where the Paſſions and Affections muſt be 
much more exalted, and where you ought to deſpiſe all 
little Views and all mean Retroſpects. Nothing is worth 
your looking back; and therefore look forward, and 
make (as you can) the World look after you : But take 
Care that it be not with Pity, but with Eſteem and Ad-- 
miration. . „ . 
I am with the greateſt Sincerity, and Paſſion for your 
Fame as well as appineſs. Terk, hs 
The Biſhop of Rocheſter went into Exile the Month fol. 
lowing, and, continued in it till his Death, which hap- 
pened at Paris on the 15th of February, 1732. | 
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Paſſages taken from ſundry Petitions preſented to the French 
King by a diſgraced Minifter. | | 


Bkirg weary of the uſeleſs Life I live at preſent, I 

take the Liberty of 0 e with profound Sub- 
miſſion, your Majeſty, that I may have Leave to ſeek an 
de Death in your Majeſty's Service. After the 
Diſappointments and Reverſes of Fortune which I have 
had to ſtruggle with, my Expectations of riſing again to 
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192 Paſſages from Petitions to the French Ring. 
Proſperity are brought low enqugh. But it would be a 
Satisfaction to ole. has my real Character were known 

to your Majeſty; which if it were, I flatter- myſelf I 
ſhould have your Majeſty* Indulgence, nay, your Eſteem, 
Refufe not, moſt 
* End, to a Man who is ready to ſhed his Blood 
in Proof of his Loyalty and Affection to your Majeſty. 


Were my own private Intereſt alone concerned, I ſhould 
| rl 


be pecattarly cautious how I intruded upon your Majeſty 
ith thefe Solicitations: But as the only Happineſs 
I defire in this World, is to have an Opportunity of 
ſerving my King and Country, I humbly hope I may be 
forgiven, 0 I urge my Suit with ſome Warmth and 
Importunity. I do not preſume, Sire, to claim a total 
Exemption from Hardſhip : I pretend to no Right to 
- live a Life of Indulgence: AITT aſk, is, to change one 
Puniſhment for another. And I beſeech your Majeſty 
to have ſome Conſideration for my paſt Services; and 
that a Year's Impriſonment, five Years Exile, the Ruin 
of my Fortune, the Submiſſion with which I have borne 
theſe Puniſhments, and the Zeal I till am ready to ſhew 
for your Majeſty's Service, may plead in my Favour, and 
difarm your Majeſty of your Indignation againſt me. It 
is true, that in making your Majeily the Offer of my 
Life, I offer what is of Title Value even to myſelf; but 


it is all I have to offer. The Misfortune I have lain un- 


der, theſe fix Years, of your Majeſty's Diſpleaſure, has 
rendered Life ſo inſipid to me, that, befides the Honour 
of loſing it in your Majeſty's Service, the Proſpect of an 
End being, by Death, put to my Vexations, makes the 
Thought of my Diſſolution pleaſing to me. If it ſhould 
ſeem good to your Majeſty to finiſh my Diſtreſſes the other 
Way, I mean by your moſt gracious Pardon, the Obliga- 
tion will be ſtill greater; and to the Zeal have for your 
Majeſty's Intereit, I ſhall think myſelf obliged to add 
Gratitude ſuitable to ſo important a Favour ; and with 
ſuch Sentiments, there is nothing I ſhall not be willing 
to enterprize for your Majeſty's 3 May Heaven 
touch the Heart of your Majeſty, that you magen laſt 
forgive your fincerely penitent Subject. No one knows 
better than your Majeſty, that it is as greg to forgive as 
to puniſh. If I alone am doomed. to have no Benefit 
_ from that Goodneſs which extends to ſo many, my. Lot 

muſt be peculiarly calamitous, . 
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Humorous Petition of a French Gentleman. 199 | 


Humortuts Petition of a French Gentleman to the King, who 
| had piven Bim a Title to which his Income was not equal, 
Ey reaſon of the Weight of T axes levied from his Efate. 

[After acknowledging the Honour done him by the King's 

conferring on him a Title, he goes on as follows.) 


bo Majeſty has orily made me more unhappy by 
1 giving me a Title; for there is . piti- 
able than a Gentleman loaded with a Knapſack. This 
empty Sound, which I was ſuch a Fool as to be ambitious 
of, does not keep away Hunger. I know well enough” 
that Glory makes us live after we are dead ; but in this 
World a Man has but a poor Time on't, if he has not a 
Bit of Bread to put in his Mouth. I had but a little Bit 
of Land on the Banks of the Rhone, on which I made a 
Shift to live; but as it is now taxed, any Body may have 
it for me, for T ſuppoſe I ſhall ſoon, with my Title and 
| Eſtate, be glad of an Alms-Houſe for my Seat. I have 
no Refource if there be a Proſecution commenced againſt 
me, as they threaten, but in your Majeſty's Goodneſs. 
If, indeed, my Fate is to be decided by that, I am in no 
Danger, but ſhall laugh at them all. If your Majeſty. 
were to ſeize my poor Patrimony whole, what would a 
few Acres of Marſh-Land be to the mighty Monarch of 
France and Nawarre ? It bears nothing but Willows, and 
your Majeſty values no Trees but the Laurel; I there- 
fore beſeech your Majeſty to give me Leave to enjoy 
what my little Spot brings in, without Deduction. All 
that a poor Subject aſks of your Majeſty is that your 
Majeſty would aſk nothing of him. 55 | 
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Humorous Scene between DENxIs the Critic (/a 77 1 4 


arret. 
ENNIS TOR, Nuxsk, LinTOT the Bookſeller, and 
{#4 i 8577 40K another Author. | | 
Dennis, [Looking wiſe, and bringing out his Wards 
Eware, Dactor, that it fare not with you as it did 
with your Predeceſſor, the famous Hippocrates, 
Whom the miſtaken Citizens of Abdera ſent for, in this 
53 2 | 3 R . EE Fe Th Very 
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very Manner, to cure the Philoſopher Demecrizus. He 
returned full of Admiration at the Wiſdom. of the Perſon = 
whom he had ſuppoſed a Lunatic, Behold, Doctor, it 
Was thus that Ar:/forle himſelf, and all the great Antients, 
| ſpent their Days and Nights, wrapped up in Criticiſm, 
and beſet all round with their own Writings. As for 
me, be aſſured, I have no Diſeaſe beſides a Swelling in 
my Legs, of which I ſay nothing, ſince. your: Art may 


Farther certify you 


Deer. Pray, i, how did you contract this Swel · 


age 
ennis. By iel b 

Docter. By Criticiſm 1 that' SA — 1 have. never 
heard nor read of. 

Dennis. Death, Sir! A Diſtemper ! It is no Diſtem- 
per; but a noble Art. I have ſat fourteen Hours a Day 
at it; and are you a Doctor, and don't know that there's 
a Communication between the Brain and the 1. 

Doctor. What made you ſit ſo many Hours, Sir? 

Dennis. Cato, Sir. | 

Do&eor. Sir, I ſpeak of your Diſtemper. What gave 
you this Tumour ? | | 

Dennis. Cato, Cato, Cato . 
| Nurſe. For God's Sake, Doctor, name not this evil 
Spirit; it is the whole Cauſe of his Madneſs. Alas! 
poor Maſter will have his Fits again. 
[Almoſt crying. 


Lintot. Fits! with a Pox! A Man may well have 
Fits and ſwell'd Legs, that fits writing fourteen Hours 
in a Day. The Remarks, the Remarks, have brought 
all his Com 1 upon him. 

Doctor. The Remarks ! what are they? 
Dennis. Death! Have you never read my Remark? 

Pl! be hang'd if this ziggardly Bookſeller has advertiſed 
the Book as it ſhould have been. 

Lintor. Not advertiſe it, quotha! Pox! I have. laid 

out Pounds after Pounds in advertiſing. There has been 
as much done for the Book as could be done for any 
Book in Chriſtendom. 

Doctor. We had better not talk of 88 Sir, I am 
afraid they are the Fuel that feed his Delirium. 905 
tion Books no more. | | * 


He publiſhed Raue on Cato, in the Year 1712, 


Dznnis-the Critit and tbe Doc rox. 193 

I deſire a Word in private with this Gentleman. I 
Tuppoſs Sir, you are his Apothecary. L 

Gent. Sir, I am his Friend. e 

Doctor. I doubt it not. What Regimen have you 
obſerved. ſince he has been under your 1 ? You re- 
member, I ſuppoſe, the Paſſage in Celſus, which ſays, 
„If the Patient on the third Day have an Interval, ſu 
pend the Medicaments at Night.“ Let Fumigations be 
uſed to corroborate the Brain. I hope you have upon 

no Account promoted Sternutation by Hellebore ? 
Gent. Sir, you miſtake the Matter quite. 

Doctor. What! an Apothecary tell a Phyſician hs 
miſtakes! You pretend to diſpute my Preſcription ! 
-Pharmacopola componat. Medicus folus preferibat. Fu- 
migate him, I ſay, this very Evening, while he is re- 
lieved by an Interval. 

Dennis. Death, Sir! Do you take my p riend for an 
Apothecary! A Man of Genius and Learning for an 
Apothecary ! Know, Sir, that this Gentleman profeſſes, 
like myſelf, the two. nobleſt Sciences in the Univerſe, 
Criticiſm and Poetry. By the Immortals, he himſelf 
is Author of three whole Paragraphs in my Remarks, 
had a Hand in my Public Spirit, and affited me in my 
Deſcription of the F uries and infernal Regions in my 
Atpiu. 

N He is an Author. You miſtake the Gentle- 
man, Doctor. He has been an Author theſe twenty 
Years, to his Bookſeller's Knowledge, if to no one's elſe. 

Dennis. Is all the Town in a Combination? Shall 
Poetry fall to the Ground? Muſt our Reputation in fo- 
reign Countries be quite loſt? O Deſtruction! Perdi- 
tion ! Curſed Opera! Confounded Opera“! As Poetry 
once raiſed Critics, ſo when Poetry fails, Critics are 
overturned, and the World is no more. 

Doctor. He raves, he raves. He muſt be pinioned, 
a wa be ſtrajt-waiſtcoated, that he may do no Mi 
chie 
22 O Iam . I am ſick to Death. 3 
Doctor. That is a good Sympton, a very good Symp- 
ton. To be ſick ws Dear 1 Bo - 
1s is Hnptema præclarum. When a Patient is ſenſible of | 


th (ſays the modern Theory) _ 


R 2 | his 


* He wrote a Treatiſe to prove that the Decay of gublic iris 
Proceeds from the Italian 2 88 25 "FN 1 


a 


1965 - Humorous Scene, Sc. 


oo Pain he is half cured. Pray, Sir, of what are yoy 
' Dennis, Of every Thing. Of every Thing. I am 
fick of the Sentiments, of the Diction, of the Protaſis, of 

the Epitaſis, and the Cataſtrophe.—Alas ! for the loſt 
- Drama! The Drama is no more. - n 

Nurſe. If you want a Dram, Sir, I will bring you a 
Couple of Penn'orths of Gin in a Minute. Mr. Lint 
has drank the laſt of the Noggin. 

Dennis. O ſcandalous Want! O ſhameful Omiſſion! 
By all the Immortals, here is not the Shadow of a Pæri- 
pætia No Change of Fortune in the Tragedy. 

 Nur/e. Pray, Sir, don't be uneaſy about Change. 
Give me the Sixpence, and I'll get you Change im- 
mediately at the Gin-Shop next Door. 4 
Doctor. Hold your Peace, good Woman. His Fit 
Increaſes. We niuſt call for Help. Mr. Lintot, a 

hold him, pray. [ Doctor gets behind Lintot.] | 

 Lintot. Plague on the Man! I am afraid he is really 
mad. And if he be, who the Devil will buy the Re- 
marks? I wiſh (ſcratching his Head) he had been beſh—t, 
rather than I had meddled with his Remarks, 

Doctor. He mult uſe the cold Bath, and be cupped 
on the Head. The Symptoms ſeem deſperate, Avicen 
ſays, If Learning be mixed with a Brain that is not 
* of a Contexture fit to receive it, the Brain ferments 
« till it be totally exhauſted.” We muſt endeavour to 
eradicate theſe indigeſted Ideas out of the Pericranium, 
and to reſtore the Patient to a competent Knowledge of 
himſelf. by | 1250 

Dennis. - Caitiffs, ſtand off! Unhand me, Miſcreants! 
{The Doctor, the Nurſe, and Lintot run out of the Room 
In a Hurry, and tumble down the Garret Stairs all together.] 
Is the Man, whoſe Labours are calculated to bring the 
T-2wn to Reaſon, mad? Is the Man, who ſettles Poetry 
on the Baſis of Antiquity, mad 2 See Longinus in my 
Right Hand, and Ariſtotle in my Left! [Calls after the 
Doctor, the Bookſeller, and the Nurſe from the Top of 
the Stairs.) I am the only Man among the Moderns, 
that ſupports the venerable Antients. And am I to be 
aſſaſſinated? Shall a Book/e/ler, who has lived upon my 
Labours, take away that Life to which he owes his Sup- 
port? [ Goes into bis Garret, aud ſhuts the Doar.] 


* 


fical Commendation of Coun OE. 197 


Voiture's whimſical Commendation of the Marquis de Pi- 
1 I ſany's Courage. 37 
J Am extremely glad to hear that you are grown fo 
hardy, that neither Labour, Watching, Sickneſs, ' 
Lead nor Steel, can hurt you. Icould not have thought 
that a Man, who lived on Water-Gruel, ſhould have fo 
thick a Skin; nor did I imagine you had a Spell, by 
which you was Powder-Proof. To account how you 
come to be ſtill alive, after the deſperate Hazards you 
have run, is more than I can pretend to: But I had ra- 
ther it were by the Help of the Devil himſelf, than that 
ou were as poor Attichy or Grinville, if you were em- 
Came with the richeſt Drugs of the Eaſt. To tell you 
my Opinion plainly, Sir; let a Man die for his Coun- 
try, or for Honour, or what you pleaſe, I cannot help 
thinking he makes but a filly Figure when he is dead. 
It ſeems to me great Pity that ſome People ſhould be fo 
careleſs about their Lives as they are; for, deſpicable as 
Life is, a Man, when he has loſt it, is not worth half 
what he was when he had it. In ſhort, a dead King, a 
dead Hero, or even a dead Demi-God, is, in my Mind, 
but a poor Character; and much Good may it do him 
who is ambitious of it. 
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The Speech of Seneca, the Philoſopher, to Nero, complain- 

ing of the Envy of his Enemies, and requeſting the En- 

 feror to reduce him back to his former narrow Circum- 
ances, that he might no longer be an Object of their 
Malignity. | | 


[The Sub hance is taken from Corn. Tacitus, Annal. 14.1 


MY it pleaſe the Imperial Majeſty of Cæſar fa- 
| vourably to accept the humble Submiſſions and 
grateful Acknowledgments of the weak, though faithful 
Guide of his Youth ®. | ; 

a K It 


Seneca was one of Nero's Preceptors; and the Emperor ſeemed, 
during the firſt Part of his Reign, to have profited much by his In- 
fructions. The egregious Follies and enormous unprovoked Cruel- 
tes he afterwards committed, of which his ordering Seneca to put 
himſelf to Death is among the moſt flagrant, ſeem hardly otherwiſe 
accountable, than by ſuppoſing that he loſt the Uſe of his Reaſon. 


— 


198 SENECA's SPEECH o NERO. 


It is now a great many Years ſince I firſt had the Ho- 
Hour of attending your Imperial Majeſty as Preceptor. 
And your Bounty has rewarded my Labours with ſuch 


Affluence, as has drawn upon me, what I had Reaſon to 
expect, the Envy of many of thoſe Perſons, who are al- 
ways ready to preſcribe to their Prince where to beſtow, 
and where to with-hold his Favours. It is well known 
that your illuſtrious Anceſtor, Augu/fus, beſtowed on his 
deſerving Favourites, Agrippa and Mzcenas, Honours 
and Emoluments ſuitable to the Dignity of the Benefac- 
tor, and to the Services of the Receivers: Nor has his 
Conduct been blamed. My Employment about your 
Imperial Majeſty has, indeed, been purely domeſtic: I 
have neither headed your Armies nor aſſiſted at your 
Councils, But you know, Sir, (tho? there are ſome who 


do not ſeem to attend to it) that a Prince may be ſerved 
in different Ways, ſome more, others leſs conſpicuo us, 


and that the latter may be, to him, as valuable as the 
former. . 5 1 | 

„But what,” ſay my Enemies, fall a private Per- 
4 fon of Equeſtrian Rank, and a Provincial by Birth, be 
% advanced to an Equality with the Patricians# Shall an 
% Upſtart, of no Name nor Family, rank with thoſe who 
“ can, by the Statues which make the Ornament of 


* their Palaces, reckon backward a Line of Anceſtors 


long enough to tire out the Fafti * ? Shall a Philoſo- 
* pher, who has writ, for others, Precepts of Modera- 
te tion, and Contempt of all that is external, himſelf live 
„ in Affluence and Luxury ? Shall he purchaſe Eſtates, 
« and lay out Money at Intereſt? Shall he build Pa- 
« laces, plant Gardens, and adorn a Country, at his own 
« Expence, and for his own Pleaſure ?” 

Caſar has given royally, as became Imperial Magni- 
ficence. Seneca has received what his Prince beſtowed: 
Nor did he ever afk : He is only guilty of—not refuſing. 
Cæſar's Rank places him above the Reach of invidious 
Malignity. Seneca is not, nor can be, high enough to 
deſpiſe the Envious. As the overloaded Soldier or Tra- 
veller would be glad to be relieved of his Burden, fo J, 


in this laſt Stage of the Journey of Life, now that I find 


: myſelf unequal to the lighteſt Cares, beg that Ca. 
8 . 4 55 5 Wou 
* The Faſti, or Calendars, or, if you pleaſe, Almanacs of the An» 

cicnte, had, as our Almanacs, Tables of Kings, Conſuls, Cc. 


ou fed © l and tho tous 


O AAS — 


| Rouvivs's Harangue to the Romans. 199 


would kindly eaſe me of the Trouble of my unwieldy 
Wealth. I beſeech him to reſtore to the Imperial Trea- 
ſury, from whence it came,. what is to me ſuperfluous 
and cumbrous. The Time and the Attention which I 
am now obliged to beſtow upon my Villa and my Gar- 
dens, I ſhall be glad to apply to the Regulation of my 
Mind. Cæſar is in the Flower of Life: Long may he 
be equal to the Toils of Government : His Goodneſs 
will grant to his worn- out Servant Leave to retire. It 
will not be derogatory from Cæſar's Greatneſs to have 
it ſaid, that he beſtowed Favours on ſome, who, ſo far 
from being intoxicated with them, ſhewed—that th 
could be happy when (at their own Requeſt) diveſted of 


them. 


is ſaid to have loft his Life in this Diſpute. The City 
cas therefore built on Mount Palatine, and, in Compli- 
ment to its Founder, called Rome. As Romulus had 
not taken upon him the chief Command of the Colony for 
any longer Time than while the City was building, he, 
as ſoon as the Work was finiſhed, ſubmitted the Form of 
its future Government to the Choice of the People, and 
calling the Citizens together, harangued them in Words 
to this Effect. | „„ 25 


T all the “ Strength of Cities lay in the Height of their 
Ramparts or the Depth of their Ditches, we ſhould. 
have great Reaſon to be in Fear for that which we have 
now built. Are there, in Reality, any Walls too high 
to be ſcaled by a valiant Enemy ? And of what Uſe are 
Ramparts in inteſtine Diviſions? They may ſerve for a 
Defence againſt ſudden Incurſions from abroad; but it 
is by Courage and Prudence chiefly, that the Invaſions 
of foreign Enemies are repelled ; and by Unanimity, 
5 | Ne Sobriety, 

* Rome, properly ſpeaking, fays Mr. Hooke, was at firſt but a very 
forry Village, whereof even. the principal Inhabitants followed their 
| own Ploughs; and until it was rebuilt, after burning of it by the 


Gauls, did not deſerve the Name of a City, Such were the Begin- 
dings of the Capital of the World! 
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200 Rowvutus's Haramus to the Romans, 
\Sobriety, and Juſtice, that domeſtic Seditions are pre- 


ted. Cities, fortified by the ſtrongeſt Bulwarks, have 


deen often ſeen to yield to Force from without, or to 
| Tumults from within. An exact Military Diſcipline, 
and a fteady Obſervance of Civil Polity, are the ſureft 
_ 'Barriers againſt theſe Evils. But there is ſtill another 
Point of great Importance to be conſidered : The Pro- 
ſperity of ſome rifing Colonies, and the ſpeedy Ruin of 
others, have in great Meaſure been owing to ch 
of Government. Was there but one Manner of ruling 
States and Cities that could make them happy, the 
Choice would not be difficult: But I have learnt that, 
of the various Forms of Government among the Grees; 
and Barbarians, there are three which are highly ex- 
tolled by thoſe who have experienced them; and yet, 
that no one of theſe is in all Reſpects perfect, but each 
of them has ſome innate and incurable Defect. Chuſe 
you then in what Manner this City ſhall be governed: 
Shall it be by one Man? Shall it be by a ſele& Number 
of the wiſeſt among us? Or ſhall the Legiſlative Power 


eir Form 


be in the People? As for me, I ſhall ſubmit to whatever 
Form of Adminiſtration you ſhall pleaſe to eſtabliſh. As 
I think myſelf not unworthy to command, ſo neither am 


* 


IJ unwilling to obey. Your having choſen me to be the 
Leader of this Colony, and your calling the City after my 
Name, are Honours ſufficient to content me; Honours, 
of which, living or dead, I can never be deprived. 


R 


ts. A. At. Ae... Ht. A. S 


0000 0099 
omulus was choſen King; and Rome was governed by 
Kings for upwards of 240 Years, till the Expulſion of 
Tarquin II. which was occafioned by his Son Sextus 


raviſbing Lucretia, the Wife of Collatmus, a Noble 


Roman. Lucretia, wpor receiving this Injury, ſent for 


Her Huſband, who was then in the Camp at Ardea wit 
- Tarquin, and for ſeveral of his Friends, and having 


and died before them. The Romans had long groancd 


informed them of the Outrage ſhe had received, and en- 
gaged them to revenge it, flabb'd herſelf to the Heart, 


under the Tyranny and Cruelties of the Tarquins, and 
' ewere therefore glad to lay held on fo flagrant and out- 


rageous an Inſult to ſhake off their Yoke, The famous 


: | "1 : 2: OF» 
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_ Jo Baorvs' Speech to the Romans. . 20 


elf; and concealed great Talents under the Appearance 
of Idiotiſin, fuddenly threw off his Diſguiſe 3 and going ; 
"near to the dying Lady, drew the Ponyard out of bern 14 
Baſem, and fhewing it all bloody to the Afſembly, to © | 
their great Aſtoniſhment, thus addrefſed tbem. | Fl 


Es, Noble Lady, I ſwear by this Blood, which was _" 
once fo pure, and which nothing but Royal Vik _ 8 
lany could have polluted, that I will purſue Lucius Tar- = 
guinius the Proud, his wicked Wife, and their Children, 
with Fire and Sword; nor will I ever ſuffer any of that 
Family, or of any other whatſoever, to be Rag in Rome: 
Ye Gods, I call you to witneſs this my Oath!— There, 
Romans, turn your Eyes to that ſad Spectacle - the 
Daughter. of Lucretius, Collatinus's Wife —ſhe died by 
her own Hand. See there a Noble Lady, whom the 
Luſt of a Targuin reduced to the Neceſſity of being her 
own Executioner, to atteſt her Innocence. Hoſpitab 
entertained by her as a Kinſman of her Huſband's, Sex- 
tus, the perfidius Gueſt, became her brutal Raviſher. 
The chaſte, the generous Lucretia could not ſurvive the 
Inſult.” Glorious Woman! But once only treated as 
Slave, ſhe thought Life no longer to be endured. ' La- 
cretia, a Woman, diſdained a Life that depended on a 
Tyrant's Will; and ſhall We, ſhall Men with ſuch an 
Example before our Eyes, and after five-and-twenty 
Years of ignominious Servitude, ſhall We, through a 
Fear of dying, defer one ſingle Inftant to aſſert our Li- 
| berty? No, Romans, now is the Time; the favourable 
Moment we have ſo long waited for is conveys Farguin 
1s not at Rome. The Patricians are at the Head of the 
Enterprize. The City is abundantly provided with 
Men, Arms, and all Things neceſſary. There is no- 
thing wanting to ſecure the Succeſs, if our own Courage 
does not fail us. And ſhall thoſe Warriors, who have 
ever been ſo brave when foreign Enemies were to be 
ſubdued, or when Conqueſts were to be made to gratify 
the Ambition and Avarice of Targuin, be then only 
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, Cowards, when they are to deliver themſelves from 1 
f Slavery? Some of you are perhaps intimidated by the 28 
Army which Tarquin now commands. The Soldiers, == 
. you imagine, will take the Part of their General. Ba- 1 
4 niſh ſo groundleſs a Fear. The Love of Liberty is na- 1 
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. * «tural to all Men. Vour Fellow-Citizens-in the Camp 
feel the Weight of Oppreſſion with as quick a Senſe as 
Jou that are in Rome : They will as eagerly ſeize the 
Oecaſion of throwing off the Yoke. But let us grant 
there may be ſome among them, who, through Baſeneſs 
of Spirit or a bad Education, will be diſpoſed to favour 
:the Tyrant. The Number of theſe can be hut ſmal, 
and we have Means ſufficient in our Hands to reduce 
them to Reaſon. They have left us Hoſtages more 
| dear to them than Life. Their Wives, their Children, 
their Fathers, their, Mothers,” are here in the City. 
Courage, Romans, the Gods are for us; thoſe Gods, 
whoſe Temples and Altars the ĩimpious Targuin has pro- 
faned by Sacriſices and Libations made with polluted 
Hands, polluted with Blood, and with numberleſs un- 
texpiated Crimes committed againſt his Subjects. Ye 
Gods, who protected our Forefathers, ye Genii, who 
watch for the Preſervation and Glory of Rome, do you 
Inſpire us with Courage and Unanimity in this glorious 
Cauſe, and we will to our laſt Breath defend your Wor- 
- ip from; all-Profanation. n. 
| —  000000000000000 $000 300 009000000080 9000 2000 9000 3008 000 0000 G0! ooo | 50 
Ur. the Expuljion-of the Tarquins, Rome wa, governe 
« e tao Comſulte, who held their Office during the Space 
| any e a Near, at the Concluſion of which new.ones were 
choſen by the Senate and People. , After ſome Time, the 
People found themſelves very much oppreſſed by the Pa- 
tricians, 200 engreſſed the full Power of the State, and 
y various Extortions, Juch as lending them Money at 
exorbitant Intereſt, and the like, had got Poſfſe/ffron of all 
. their Lands, and often ſeized their Perſons, imprijonta, 
or uſed them as Slaves, (the Laws permitting it in Caſt 
. of the Non-payment of their Debts) in a barbarous Man- 
ner. Unable to bear this cruel Treatment, a Number of 
them, at the Inſtigation of Sicinnius Bellutus, and an- 
. other Junius Brutus, eo, an Opportunity, when the 
State had great. Need of their 4/ijtance,, to dgſert their 
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B . Generals; and retired to a Hill three Miles from Rome. 
| n this Exigence a Deputation was ſent ta them from 1h! 
* Senate, perſuading them, with many fair Promiſes, to re- 


turn. At: the Head of this Deputation were T. Lartius, 

i Menenius Agrippa, and M. Valerius, all three in great 

5 feen; and of whom tuo had governed | the Rep . 
| | | | bt ; 1 
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J. Hruslu Spee 


and command ber Armies in Quality of Biator. Win” 
 they(avert' introduced: tu the Camp , the Malente, 
and had gi an Account of ' their Commiſſion; Junius 
Brutus; perceiving" bis Comrades continued in a profound 
Silence, aud ibat none of then 
an Advocate in tbe Cauſe, flepped forward; and thus 


ON would imagine, Fellow-Soldiers, by this-deep: 


Silence, that you are ſtill awed by that ſervile Fear 


in which the Patriciant and N 3 kepe Tom 
Eyes of the reſt, to diſ-—- 


long. Every Man conſults the 
cover whether there be more Reſolution in others than 
he finds in himſelf; and not one of you has the Courage 
to ſpeak in public, that which is the conſtant Subject of 


your private Converſation. Do you not know that'you- 


are free? This Camp, theſe Arms, do not they convince” 
you that you are no longer under Tyrants? And if yen 
could dil. doubt it, would not this Step which the Se- 
nate has taken be ſufficient to ſatisfy you? Thoſe Pa- 
tricians,' ſo haughty and imperious, now ſend to court 
us; they no longer make Uſe either of proud Com- 
mands or cruel Threats; they invite us as their Fellow- 
Citizens to return into our common City z nay, ſome: 
of our Sovereigns, you ſee, are ſo gracious as to eome to 
our very Camp, to offer us a general Pardon. Whence 
then can proceed this obſtinate Silence, after ſuch ſin- 
gular Condeſcenſions? If you doubt the Sincerity of 


their Promiſes; if you fear that, under the Veil of a few 


fine Words, they conceal your former Chains, why do 
not · you ſpeak ? Declare your Thoughts freely. Or, if 
you dare not open your Mouths, at leaſt hear a Roman, 
who has Courage enough to fear nothing bat the not 
ſpeaking the Truth. [Then turning to Palerius] You: 
invite us to return to Rome, but you do not tell us upon 
what Conditions: Can Plebeians, poor, though free, 
think of being united with Patrician, ſo rich and ſo 
ambitious? And even though we ſhould agree to the 
Conditions you have to offer, what Security will' the 
Parricians give us for the Performance; thoſe haughty 
Patricians, who make it a Merit among themſelves to 
have deceived the People? You talk to us of nothing 


| but Pardon and Forgiveneſs, as if we were your Sub- 
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jects, and Subjects in Rebellion; but that is the Point 
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to he diſcuſſed... Is it the People or the Senate who are 


in Fault ? Which of the two Orders was it that firſt vio- 
*lated-thoſe Laws of Society, which ought to reign among 
the Members of the ſame Republic ? This is the Que- 
fon. In order to Judge of this without Prejudice, give 
me Leave barely to relate a certain Number of Facts, 
for the Truth of which I will appeal to no other but 
zrfelf and your — Our State was founded by 

| gs, and never were t 
more happy than under their Government. Targuin 
himſelf, the laſt of thoſe Princes, Targuin, ſo odious to 
the Senate and the Nobility, favoured our Intereſts as 
much as he oppoſed yours. Nevertheleſs, to revenge 
your Wrongs, we drove that Prince from Rome ; we took 


with the Prayers he made to us to leave your Intereſts, 
and to return to his Obedience. We afterwards cut to 


voured to reſtore him to the Throne. The formidable 
Power of Porſenna, the Famine we underwent during a 
long Siege, the fierce Aſſaults, the continnal Battles, 


were all theſe, or, in ſhort, was any Thing capable of 


ſhaking the Faith which we had given you? Thirty 
Latine Cities united to reſtore the Targuins. What 
would you have done then, if we had abandoned you 
and joined your Enemies? What Rewards might we 
not have obtained of T arguin, while the Senate and No- 
bles would have been the Victims of his Reſentment ? 
Who was it that diſperſed this dangerous Combination? 
To whom are you obliged for the Defeat of the Latines? 
Is it not to this People? Is it not to them you owe that 


What Recompence have we had for the Aſſiſtance we 

ve you? Is the Condition of the Roman People one 
. better? Have you aſſociated them in your Of- 
fices and Dignities ? Have our poor Citizens found fo 
much as the ſmalleſt Relief in their Neceſſities? On the 
contrary, have not our braveſt Soldiers, oppreſſed with 


their mercileſs Creditors? What has come of all thoſe 
vain Promiſes of aboliſhing, in Time of Peace, the 
Debts which the Extortions of the Great had forced ay 


e Roman People more free and 


Arms againſt a Sovereign; who defended himſelf only 
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Pieces. the Armies of Veii and Targuimi, which endea- 


very Power which you have ſince turned againſt them? 


the Weight of Uſury, been groanjng in the Chains of 
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J. BxvTvg's Speech tu M. Val ERIUs, Oc. 208 
to contract? Scarce was the War finiſhed, but you alike 
W forgot our Services and your Oaths. With what Deſign 
then do you come hither ? Why do you try to reduce 
this People by the Enchantments of your Words? Are 
tere any Oaths ſo ſolemn as to bind your Faith? And 
W after all, what would you ge 
W by Artifice, kept up wit mutual Diftruſt, and which 
= muſt end at laſt in a Civil War? Let us on both Sides 
8 2void ſuch heavy Misfortunes, let us not loſe the Hap- 
pineſs of our Separation; ſuffer us to d from 43 
Country where we are loaded with Chains like fo many 
Slaves, and where, being reduced to be only Farmers of 
our own Inheritances, we are forced to cultivate them 
for the Profit of our Tyrants. 80 long as we have dur 
Swords in our Hands, we ſhall be able to open ourſelves 
a Way into more fortanate Climates; and wherever the 
| Gods ſhall grant us to live in LIBER TZ, there ſhall we 
find our CounNTRY. | I 1 whe 


Ey this, and frequent Struggles of this Sort which the 
People had made before, they at . gi attained the 1. 
bliſhment of the Tribuneſhip, which conſiſted of two Offi- 
cers anzually choſen out of the Order of the Plebeians, 
with Authority to prevent the Injuſtices that might be 
done to the People, and to defend ob Interefls pub- _ 
tick and private. Rome, by this > ſry made a 
| great Advance towards a new Change in the Form 
& ber Government. Tt bad paſſed before from the Mo- 
zarchic State to a Kind of Ariftocracy; for upon the 
Expulſion of Tarquin the whole Authority did really 
and in fa devolve upon the Senate and the Great But 
z0w, by the Creation of the Tribunes, a Democracy be- 
gan to take Place, and the People, by inſenfible Degvees, 
and under different Pretences, got Pofſeſfon of the much 
greater Share in the Government. A Famine which ra- 
ged at Rome, ſoon after the Eftabliſhment of this Office, 
occafions great Complaints amongſt the People; and a 
| darge Supply + res being procured from Sicily by tb 
_ Patricians, Coriolanus, a young Senator, aubo had done 
great Services to. the State as 4 General, is for taking 
Advantage of the People's Diſtreſs, to get the Tribune- 
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Hip abolifbed, which be propoſes in the Senate. The 
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OU know, Conſcript Fathers, that having by our 
1. - Aſhſtance expelled Targuin, and aboliſhed the Re- 
al Power, you eſtabliſhed in the Republic the Form of 
Government which is now obſerved in it, and of which 

we do not complain. But neither can you be ignorant, 

that in all the Differences which any poor Plebeians had 
afterwards with wealthy Patriciens, thoſe Plebeians con- 
ſtantly loſt their Cauſes, their Adverſaries being their 
Judges, and all the Tribunals being filled with Pa- 
rricians only. This Abuſe was what made Valeriur Pop- 
Acola, that wiſe Conſul and excellent Citizen, eſtabliſh 
the Law which granted an Appeal to the People, from 
tze Decrees of the Senate, and the Judgments of the 
. Aa | MILL 
Such is the Law called Valeria, which has always 

been looked upon as the Baſis and Foundation of the 

8 public Liberty. It is to this Law that we now fly for 
Redreſs, if you refuſe us the Juſtice we demand upon a 
Man, black with the greateſt Crime that it is poſſible to 
commit in a Republic. It is not a ſingle Plebeian com- 
plaining, it is the whole Body of the * People de- 
manding the Condemnation of a Tyrant, who would 
Have deſtroyed his Fellow-Citizens bh a Famine, has 
violated our Magiſtracy, and forcibly repulſed our Off- 

cers, and the "Pail of the Commonwealth. Coriola- 

nus is the Man we accuſe of having propoſed the Aboli- 
tion of the Tribuneſhip, a Magiſtracy made ſacred by 

the moſt ſolemn Oaths. What Need is there of a Sena- 
u, Conſultum to proſecute a Criminal like this? Does 
not every Man Low that thoſe particular Decrees of 

the Senate, are requiſite only in unforeſeen and extra- 
ordinary Affairs, and for which the Laws have as yet 
made no Proviſion ? But in the preſent Caſe, where the 
Lau is ſo direct, where it expreſly devotes to the infernal 
Sods, thoſe that infringe it, is it not to become an Ac- 
complice in the Crime to heſitate in the leaſt? Are you 

not apprehenſive that theſe affected Delays, _ 5 
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| DECIUS"s Speecb in Favour of Trib 
ſtruction you throw: in the Way of ou edings 
againſt this Criminal, by the pretended Neceſſity of a 
previous Decree of the Senate, will make the People 
inclined to believe that Corio/anus only ſpoke the Senti- 
ments of you all ? F N 
I know that ſeveral among you complain it was mere- 
| ly by Violence that we extorted your Conſent for the 
Abolition» of the Debts, and the ERtabliftment of the 
Tribuneſhip. I will even ſuppoſe that in the high De“ 
gree of Power to Which you bad raiſed yourſelves after 
the Expulſion of Targuin, it Was neither convenient nor 
honourable for you to yield up Part of it in Favour of 
the People; but you have done it, and the whole Senate 
is bound by the moſt ſolemn Oaths never to undo it. 
After the Eſtabliſhment of thoſe ſacred Laws, which 
render the Perſons of your Tribunes inviolable, will you; 
in Compliance with the firſt ambitious Man that ariſes, 
attempt to revoke what makes the Security and Peace of 
the State? Certainly you never will; and J dare anſwer 
for you, ſo long as I behofd in this Aſſembly thoſe vene- 
rable Magiſtrates who had fo great a Share in the Trex © 
ty made upon the Mons Sacer. Ought you to ſuffer a 
Matter like this to be ſo much as brought into Delibe- 
ration? Coriolanus is the firſt, who, by his ſeditious Ad- 
vice, has endeavoured to break thoſe ſacred Bonds, 
which, ſtrengthned by the Laws, unite the ſeveral Or- 
ders of the State. It is he alone who is for . 5 
the Tribunitian Power, the People's Aſylum, the Bul- 
wark of our Liberty, and the Pledge of our Reunion. 
In order to force the People's Conſent, in order to 
perpetuate one Crime, he attempts another much 
greater. He dares even in a holy Place, and in the 
midſt of the Senate, propoſe to let the People die of 
Hunger. Cruel and unthinking Man at the ſame Time! 
Did he not conſider that this People, whom he meant to 
exterminate with ſo much Inhumanity, and Who are 
more numerous and powerful than he could wiſh, being 
reduced to Deſpair, would have broken into the Houſes, 
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forced 1 thoſe Granaries, and thoſe Cellars which 
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conceal ſo much Wealth, and would rather haye fallen 
under the Power of the Patricians, or have totally rooted i 
out that whole Order? Could he imagine that an enra- I 3 
ged Populace would in ſuch a Caſe have hearkned-tg | [> 
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08 CLAUDIUS' Speech againf Tribunes. 
=. 1 what was dictated by Neceſſity and Reſent- 
= For that you may not be unacquainted with the 
=_ - Truth, we would not have periſhed by a Famine brought 

upon us by our Enemies: But having called to Witnefs 
the Gods, Revengers of Injuſtice, we would have filled 

\Rome with Blood and Slaughter. Suck had been the fa- 

tal Conſequences of the Counſels of that perfidious Citi- 
zen, if ſome Senators, who had more Love for their 

Country, had not hindered them from taking Effect. It 

is to you, Conſcript Fathers, that we addreſs our juſt 

Complaints. It is to your Aid, and to the Wiſdom of 
. your Decrees, that we have Recourſe to oblige this public 

Enemy to appear before the whole Roman People, and 
' anſwer for his pernicious Counſels. It is there, Coriola- 
nus, that thou muſt defend thy former Sentiments, if 
thou dareſt ſo to do, or exeuſe them as eding from 
want of Thought. Take my Advice ; leave thy haugh- 
ty and tyrannical Maxims; make thyſelf leſs ; become 

Like us; nay, put on a Habit of Mourning, fo ſuitable 

to thy preſent Fortune. Implore the Pity of thy Fel- 
 Jow-Citizens, and perhaps thou may'ſt obtain their Fa- 
your, and the Forgiveneſs of thy Faults, „ 
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N kes Decius ft off eating, all the Senators waited, ſome 
with impatient Defire, others with uneaſy Apprebenſions, to 
bear bom Appius Claudius ould declare himſelf. This 
Appius as one of thoſe Patricians, who bad alu the 
moſt violently oppoſed the Tribunitial Power. At its firſt 
Efabliſbment he foretold the Senate, that they were ſuffering 
a Tribunal to be ſet up, which, by Degrees, would riſe agui nſt 
their Authority, and at leagth deftroy it. I his it came io 

Bit Turn to ſpeak he delivered himjelf thus. © 
Vo know, Conſcript Fathers, that I have long oppo- 
ſed, and frequently alone, that too great Eaſineſs 
with which you grant the People whatever they demand. 
Perhaps I made myſelf troubleſome, when I fo frankly laid 
before you the Misfortunes which I preſaged would fol- 
low, from our Reunion with the Deſerters from the Com- 


| monwealth. The Event however has but too well jullif⸗ 
5 ed my Apprehenſions. That Share of Power which you : 
Z „„ GD | 3 -yie 
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yielded up to thoſe ſeditious Men, is now turned againſt 
yourſelves. The People puniſh you by Means of your 
own Benefactions; they take Advantage of your Favour 
to ruin your Authority. Tis in vain for you to attempt 


to hide from yourſelves the Danger which the Senate is in; 
you cannot but ſee there is a Deſign to change the Form of 


our Government: The Tribunes make gradual Advances 
to the Tyranny. At firſt the only Demand was the Abo- 
lition of the Debts; and this People, who are now fo 
haughty, and who. endeavour to make themſelves the ſu- 
preme Judges of the Senators, then thought they ſtood in 
need of a Pardon, for the diſreſpectful Manner in which 
they ſued for that Conceſſion. , 15 

Your Eafineſs gave Occaſion to new Pretenſions; the 
People would have their particular Magiſtrates. Vou know 


how earneſtly J oppoſed theſe Innovations; but, in ſpight 


of all I could do, you affented in this Point alſo; you al- 


lowed the People to have Tribunes, that is to ſay, perpe- 


tual Ringleaders of Sedition. Nay, the People, intoxica- 


ted with Fury, would have this new Magiſtracy conſecras 


ted in a particular Manner, ſuch as had never been practi- 


ſed, not even in Favoyr of the Conſulſhip, the firſt Dignity - 


in the Republic. The Senate conſented to every Thing, 
not ſo much out of Kindneſs for the People, as want of 


Reſolution ; the Perſons of the Tribunes were declared 
{acred-and-inviddable, and a Law made to that Effect. The 


People required that it ſhould be confirmed by the moſt 
ſolemn Oaths; and that Day, O Fathers! you ſwore upon 
the Altars the Deſtruction of yourſelves and Children. 


What has been the Fruit of all theſe Favours? They have 


only ſerved to make you contemptible in the Eyes of the 


People, and to increaſe the Pride and Inſolence of their 
'Tribunes, who have made themſelves new Rights and Pre- 
rogatives. Theſe modern Magiſtrates, who ought to lire 


as mere private Men, take upon them to convene the Aſ- 


ſemblies of the People, and without our Privity procure 
Laws to be enacted by the Voices of a baſe Rabble. 


It is ſo odious a Tribunal, that they now ſummon a Pa. 
trician, a Senator, a Citizen of your Order; in a Word; 


Corilanus, that great Captain, and withal that good Man, 
yet more illuſtrious for his Adherence to the Intereſts of 


the Senate, than for his Valour. They preſume to make it 


#Crime in a Scuator to {peak his Opinion in full Senate, 
„ COS. 55 „ 
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210 CLAUDIUS's Speech agoinft Tribuee. 


with that Freedom ſo becoming a Roman ; and if your- 
felves had not been his Buckler and Defence, they had aſſaſſi- 


- nated him even in your Preſence, The Majeſty of the Se- 


nate was juſt goiag to be violated by this Murder; the Re- 


ſpect due to your Dignity was forgot, and you yourſelves 


were loſing both your Empire and your Liberty. 

The Reſolution and Courage which you ſhewed upon 
this laſt Occaſion, in ſome Meaſure awakened theſe Mad- 
men from their drunken Fit. They ſeem now to be aſha- 


med of a Crime which they could not compleat ; they de- 


fiſt from violent Methods, becauſe they have found them 
unſucceſsful, and they ſeemingly have Recourſe to Juſtice 
and the Rules of Lac. | 5 
But what is this Juſtice, immortal Gods! which theſe 
Men of Blood would introduce ? They endeavour, by 
Appearances of Submiſſion, to ſurprize you into a Serats; 
Conſultum,. which may give them Power to drag the beſt 
Citizen of Rome to Puniſnment. They alledge the Lex 
Valeria as the Rule of your Conduct; but does not every 


- Body know that this Law, which allows of Appeals to the 


Aſſembly of the People, relates only to ſuch poor P/ebeians 


us, being deſtitute of all other Protection, might be oppreſ- 


ſed by the Credit of a ſtrong Cabal? The Text of the Law 
is plain; it expreſly ſays, that a Citizen condemned by the 
Conſuls ſhall have Liberty to appeal to the People. Popli- 


cela, by this Law, only provided a Refuge for thoſe unhap- 


py Men, who had Reaſon to complain of having been 
condemned by prejudiced Judges. The Defign of the 
Law was only to have their Cauſes heard over again ; and 
when you afterwards conſented to the Creation of the Tri- 
bunes, neither you, nor even the People themſelves, in- 
tended any Thing more in the Eſtabliſhment of thoſe new 


_- Magiſtrates, than that this Law might have Protectors, and 


the Poor be provided with Advocates, who might prevent 


© their being oppreſſed by the Great. What Relation is 


there between ſuch a Law, and the Cauſe of a Senator, a 
Man of an Order ſupetior to the People, and who is ac- 
countable for his Conduct to none but the Senate? To 
ſhew that the Lex Valeria relates only to Plebeians ; for 


about ſeventeen Years that it has been made, let Decius give 


me one fingle Inſtance of a Patrician called in Judgment 
before the People by that Law, and our Diſpute will be at 
an End. And indeed what Juſtice would there be in deli- 

* | | 3 Ferring 
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vering up a Senator to the Fury of the Tribunes, and to 


ſuffer the People to be Judges in their own Cauſe; as 


if their tumultuous Aſſemblies, directed by ſuch ſedi- 
tious Magiſtrates, could be without Prejudice, without 
Hatred, without Paſhon ? 'Thus, O Fathers, it is my Ad- 
vice, that before you come to any Determination, you ma- 


turely confider, that in this Affair your Intereſts are inſepa- 


Table from thoſe of Corio/anus, As to the reſt, T am not 
for your revoking the Favours you have granted the People, 


by whatever Means they obtained them; but I cannot for- 


bear exhorting you to refuſe boldly for the future whatever 
they ſhall endeavour to obtain of you contrary to your own 
Authority, and the Form of our Government. 
rt eee ee e of « ee D 
The following Speeches are of a 
i 7 hey are the Speeches of two great Generals 
at the Head of their Armies before an Engagement. It 
was at the Beginning of the ſecond Punic War, that Hanni- 


tt. tA. ** 


bal the Carthaginian Genc ral made that ſurprizing March 


over the Alps with his Army, and entered Italy. He was 
mer near the Banks of the Po by Publius Scipio, with the 
Roman Army. The two Generals are ſuid to have concei= 
ved a high Opinion of each other. Hannibal's Name had 
been long renowned; and that Scipio muſt be a Captain of 
eminent Worth, the Carthaginians had well concluded, from 
the Romans having choſen him, preferably to all others, to 
be his Opponent. But this mutual Impreſſion was become 


much ſtronger, by the hardy Enterprize of the one to march 
over the Alps, andthe happy Execution of it ; and the expedi- 


tious Courage of the other in coming from the Banks of the 
Rhone, to meet him at the Foot of thoſe Mountains, But 
Scipio, rho was but newly appointed their General, thought 
proper to afſemble his Soldiers before the * Engagement, and 

' endeavonred to animate their Courage by the following Words. 


with me in Gazz, I might well forbear ſaying any 
Thing to you at this Time. For what Occaſion could 


This Battle was fought on the Banks of the icin, a ſmall Ri- 
ver which runs into the Po, and is called the Battle of the Ticin, 
Scipio received, a dangerous Wound, and had been left upon the 


Place, if his Son, a mere Youth, (afterwards the great Africanus) 


had not, by a ſurprizing Effort of Courage, brought him off, The 
Romans were obliged to retire, | | | 


* 


WE RE you,/Soldiers, the ſame Army which I had 


there 
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chere be to uſe Exhortation to a Cavalry, that had ſo ſignal. 
ly vanquiſhed the Squadrons of the Enemy upon the Rhone, 
or to Legions by whom that ſame Enemy, flying before 
them to avoid a Battle, did; in Effect, confeſs themſelves 
conquered ?:: But as theſe Troops, having being enrolled for 
Spain, are there with my Brother Crxeius, making War un- 
der my Auſpices (as was the WH} of the Senate and Peo- 
ple of Rome) I, that you might have a Conſul for your 
Captain againſt Hannibal and the Carthaginians, havt free y 
offered myſelf for this War. You then have a new Gene-. 
ral, and I a new Army. In this Circumſtance a few Words 
from-me-to you will be neither improper nor unſeaſonable, 
And that you may not be unapprized of what Sort of Ene- 
mies you are going to encounter, or of what is to be feared 
from them, they are the very ſame, whom, in a former 
War, you vanquiſhed both by Land: and Sea; the fame 
from whom you took Sicily and Sarginia, and Who have 
been theſe twenty Years your Tributaries. You will not, 
J preſume, march againſt theſe Men with only that Courage 
with which you are wont to face other Enemies, but with 
a certain Anger and Indignation, ſuch as you would feel. 
if you ſaw: your Slaves on a ſudden riſe up in Arms againſt 
you. Conquered and enſlaved, it is not Boldneſs but Ne- 
oeſſity that urges them to Battle: Unleſs you can believe 
that thoſe who avoided fighting when their Army was en⸗ 
tire, have acquired better Hlope by the Loſs of two Thirds 
of their Horſe and Foot in the Paſſage of the Ah. | 
But you heard perhaps, that, though they are few in 
Number, they are Men of ftout Hearts and robuſt Bodies. 
Heroes of ſuch Strength and Vigour, as nothing is able to 
refilt, Mere Effigies! nay, Shadows of Men! Wretches 
-maciated with Hunger, and benumbed with Cold J. brui- 
ſed and battered to Pieces among the Rocks and craggy 
Cliffs! their Weapons broke, and their Horſes weak and 
foundered ! Such are the Cavalry, and ſuch the Infantry, 
with which you are going to contend ; not Enemies, but 
the Fragments of Encmies. There is nothing/ which I 
more apprehend,” than that it will be thought, Hannibal 
was vanquiſhed by the Alps, before we had any Conflict 
- with him. But perhaps it was fitting that ſo it ſRould be; 
and that with a People and a Leader, who had-violated 
Leagues and Covenants, the Gods themſelves, without 
Man's Help, ſhould begin the War, and bring it to a neat 
EE. „ Conclufion; 


' * 


I * 
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been injured and offended, ſhould happily finiſh what they 
have begun. I need not be in any Fear, that you ſhould 
ſuſpe& me of ſaying theſe Things merely to encourage you, 
while inwardly 1 have different Sentiments. What bin- 


where 1 mould have had the leſs-dreaded Aſarubal, not 
Hannibal te deal with. But hearing. as I paſſed along the 
Coaſt of Gaul, of this Enemy's March, Llanded my Troops, 
ſent the Horſe forward, and pitched my Camp upon the 


that of the Enemy; my Infantry not being able to overtake 
theirs; which fled before us, J returned to my Fleet, and 
with all the Expedition I could uſe in ſo long a Voyage by 
Sea and Land, am come to meet them at the Foot of the 
Alps. Was it then my Inelmation to avoid a Conteſt with 
this tremendous Hannibal? And have I lit upon him only 
by Accident and unawares? Or am I come on purpoſe to 
challenge him to the Combat? I would gladly of whether 
the Earth, within theſe twenty. Years, bas brought forth a 
new Kind of Carthaginians, or whether they be-the ſame 
Sort of Men who fought at the Zgates; and whom, at 
Eryx, you ſuffered to redeem themſelves: at eighteen De- 


cules; or whether he be what his Father left him, a Tribu- 
tary, a Vaſſal, a Slave. of the Roman People. Did not the 
Conſciouſneſs of his wicked Deed at Saguntum torment 
him and make him. deſperate, he would have ſome Re- 
gard, if not to his conquered Country, yet ſurely to his 
own Family, to his Father's Memory, to the Treaty writ- 
ten with Amilcar's own Hand. We might have ſtarved 
them in Eryx; we might have paſſed into Africa with 


Carthage, At their humble Supplication we pardoned 
them; we releaſed them, when they were cloſely ſhut u 
without a Poſſibility of eſcaping; we made Peace with 
them when they were conquered, when they were diſtreſ- 
ſed by the African War, we confidered them, we treated 
them as a People under our Protection. And what is the 
Return they make us for all theſe Favours? Under the 
Conduct of a hare-brained young Man, they come hither 
to overturn our State, and lay Waſte our Country.—T could 
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Concluſion 3 and that we, who, next to the Gods, have 


dered me e. into Spain? That was my Province z 


Rhone. | A Part of my Cavalry encountered and defeated 


our victorious Fleet, and in « few Days have deftroyed 


narii per Head: Whether this Hannibal, for Labours and 5 
Journeys, be, as he would be thought, the Rival of Her- 
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214 HANNIBAL's Speech to bis Soldiers. 
wih, indeed, that it were not ſo; and that the War we are 
now engaged in, coneerned only our own Glory, and not 
our Preſervation. But the Conteſt at preſent is not for the 


een 3 * 
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Poſſeſſion of Sicily and Sardinia, but of Iiacy itſelf. Nor is 


there behind us another Army, which, if we ſhould not 
prove the Conquerors, may make Head __—_ our victo- 


rious Enemies. There are no more A/ps for them to pals, 
which might give us Leiſure to raiſe new Forces. No, 


Soldiers, here you muſt make your Stand, as if you were 
uſt now before the Walls of Rome. Let every one reflect, 


that he is now to defend, not his own Perſon alone, but his 
Wife, his Children, his helpleſs Infants. Yet let not pri- 
vate Conſiderations alone poſleſs our Minds; Jet us re- 
member that the Eyes of the Senate and People of Rome 
are upon us, and that as our Force and Courage ſhall now 


Raman Empire. 


prove, ſuch will be the Fortune of that City, and of the 
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other Side, made Uſe of a new Kind of Rbe- 
toric to it/pire bis Soldiers with Reſolution, He gave Arms 


Hannibal, on the 


af 


to ſeveral Mountaineers whom he had taken Priſoners in his 


Paſſage over the Alps, and . to them to fight two and 
ttoo to the Denth of one of t 
miſing Liberty and a compleat Suit of Armour, with a War- 
Horſe, to ſuch of them as came off viftorious. From tht 
Foy with which the Priſoners accepted theſe Conditions, and 
the Sentiments which Hannibal obſerved in his Trocps on 
behoiding theſe Conflifts, he took Occaſion to give them a 
more tively Image of their preſent Situation, which laid 
them under the” abſolute Neceſſity off conquering or dying. 
His Speech was to this Effet, = a 


| T. in the Eſlimation of your own Fortune, you will but | 


bear the ſame Mind which you juſt now did, in con- 


templating the Fortune of others, the Victory, Soldiers, is 
ours. What you have ſeen, was not a mere Shew for 


Amuſement, but a Repreſentation of your own real Con- 
dition. I know not whether you or your Priſoners be en- 
.compaſſed by Fortune with the ſtricter Bonds and Neceſſi- 
ties. Iwo Seas incloſe you on the Right and Left not 
2 Ship to fly to for eſcaping, Before you is the Po, à Ri- 


ver broader and more rapid than the Rho; behind you 
ö F N ö * \ | | ate 
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em, in Sight of bis Arm); pro. 
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Here then, Soldiers, you muſt either conquer or die, the 
very firſt Hour you meet the Enemy. But the ſame For- 
tune which has thus laid you under the Neceſſity of fight- 


ing, has ſet before your Eyes thoſe Rewards of Victory, than 


which no Men are ever wont to wiſh for greater from the 


| immortal Gods. Should we by our Valour recover only 


| Sicily and Sardinia, which were raviſhed from our Fathers, 
thoſe would be no inconſiderable Prizes. Yet, what are 
thoſe ? The Wealth of Rome, whatever Riches ſhe has 
heaped together in the Spoils of Nations, all theſe, with 


the Maſters of them, will be yours. You have been long 


enough employed in driving the Cattle upon the: vaſt 

| Mountains of Louſitania and Celtiberia ; you have hitherto 

met with no Reward worthy of the Labours and Dangers 

you have undergone. The Time is now come to reap the 

full Recompence of your toilſome Marches over ſo many 

| Mountains and Rivers, and through ſo many Nations, all 

| of them in Arms. This is the Place which Fortune has 

appointed to be the Limits of your Labours; it is here that 

you will finiſh your glorious Warfare, and receive an am- 

ple Recompence of your compleated Service, For Þ 

would not have you imagine, that Victory will be as difi- 

cult as the Name of a Roman War is great and ſounding. 

| It has often happened that a deſpiſed Enemy has given a 
bloody Battle, and the moſt renowned Kings and Nations 
have by a ſmall Force been overthrown. And if you but 
take away the Glitter of the Roman Name, what is there, 
wherein they may ſtand in Competition with you? For 

(to ſay nothing of your Service in War for twenty Years 
together with ſo much Valour and Succeſs) from the very 


Bounds of the Earth, through ſo many warljke Nations of 
Spain and Gaul, are you not come hither victorious? And. 
with whom are you now to fight? With raw Soldiers, an 
undiſciplined, Army, beaten, vanquiſhed, beſieged: by the 
Cauli the very laſt Summer, an Army unknown to their 
Leader, and unacquainted with him 
Or ſhall I, who was born, I might almoſt ſay, but cer- - 
tainly brought up in the Tent of my Father, that moſt ex- 
cellent General, ſhall I, the Conqueror of Spain and Gaul, 


| yet, 


| are the Ahe, over which, even when your Numbers + 
undiminiſhed, you were hardly able to force a Paſſage. 


Pillars of Hercules, from the Ocean, from the utmoſt - 


and not only of the /pine Nations, but, which is greater 


af 
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et, of the Alu themſelves, ſhall I compare myſelf-witk a 

15 Wh Half-year Captain ? A Captain before an t. 
one place the two Armies without their Enſigns, I am per. I 
- ſuaded he would not know to which of them he is Conſul) © I 
I eſteem it no fmall Advantage, Soldiers, that there is not T 
one among you; who has not often been an Eye-Witneſs of 
my Exploits in War; not one of whoſe Valour I myſelf q 


Have not been a Spectator, ſo as to be able to name the 
Times and Places of his noble Atchievements ; that with 
Soldiers, whom I have a thouſand Times praiſed and re- 
warded, and whoſe Pupil I was, before I became their Ge- 
neral, I ſhall march againſt an Army of Men, Strangers to 

one another. FR 5 | | 
On what Side ſoever I turn my Eyes, I behold all full 
of Courage and Strength; a veteran Infantry, a moſt gal- 
lant Cavalry; you, my Allies, moſt faithful and valiant; 
=_ Carthaginians, whom not only your Country's Cauſe, 
t the juſteſt Anger impels to le. The Hope, the 
| Courage of Aſſailants is always greater than of thoſe who 
-  aQ upon the Defenfive. With hoſtile Banners diſplayed, 
you are come down _ Taly; you bring the War. Grief, 
33 Indignities fire your Minds, and ſpur you forward 


to Revenge.—Firſt they demanded me; that I, your Ge- = 
neral, ſhould be delivered up to them; next, all you, who Fl 
bad fought at the Siege of Saguntum; and we were to be J 
t to Death by the extremeſt Tortures. Proud and cruel I 
Nation! Every Thing muſt be yours, and at your Diſpo- le 
ſal! You are to preſcribe to us with whom we ſhall make Tas 
War, with whom we ſhall make Peace! Vou are to ſet us A 
Bounds; to ſhut us up within Hills and Rivers; but you, 
are not to obſerve the Limits which yourſelves have 5 

fixed ! Paſs not the Jherns. What next? Touch not the 8 
Sagwntines ; Saguntum is upon the berus, move not a Step 8 


towards that City. Is it a-ſmall Matter then, that you 
have deprived us of our ancient Poſſeſſions, Sicily and Sar- G 
Ania; you would have Spain too? Well, we ſhall yield 1 
Spain; and then—you will paſs into Africa. Will pals, 
did I ſay ?—This very Year they ordered one of their P 
Conſuls into Africa, the other into Spain. No, Soldiers, 
there is nothing left for us but what we can vindicate with 1 
dur Swords. Come on then. Be Men. The Romans I. 
may with more Safety be Cowards; they have their own 
Country behind them, have Places of Refuge to fly to, _ 


1 


Mi 
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| are ſecure from Danger in the Roads thither ; but for os 
there is no middle Fortune between Death and Victory. 
Let this be but well fixed in your Minds, and once again, 

I fay, you are Conquerors. e 


dodo 0000 0000 000. 


| The two following Speeches are thoſe preceding the Battle of 
Zama ; which concluded the ſecond Punic War to the Ad. 
vantage of the Romans, after it had laſted 17 Years. They 
are different from the tevo former, as they relate to a Treaty 
of Peace. The two Generals were Hannibal and the fa- 
mous Scipio Africanus, Son of the former Scipio. An In- 
terview was defired by Hannibal, and agreed ta by Scipio. 
The Place pitch'd upon was a large Plain between the ttos 
Camps, entirely open, and where no Ambuſh could be lais. 
The two Genera rode thither, eſcorted by an equal Number 
of Guards ; from whom ſeparating, and each attended only by 
an Interpreter, they met in the Mid- toay. | Both remaintd 
for a while ſilent, viewing each other «with mutual Aumiru- 
tion, Hannibal at length ſpoke thus“ 


INCE Fate has ſo ordained it, that I, who began the 
\J War, and who have been ſo often on the Point of end- 
ing it by a compleat Conqueſt, ſhould not come of my own 
Motion to aſk a Peace, I am glad that it is of you, Scipio, 
I have the Fortune to aſk it. Nor will this be among the 
leaſt of your Glories, that Hannibal, victorious over ſo 
many Reman Generals, ſubmitted at laſt to Tou. 

I could wiſh that our Fathers and we had confined our 
Ambition within the Limits which Nature ſeemed to have 
preſcribed to it, the Shores of Africa, and the Shores of 
44h. The Gods did not give us that Mind. On both 
Sides we have been ſo eager after foreign Poſſeſhons, 
as to put our on to the Hazard of War. Rome and Car- 
thage have had, each in their Turn, the Enemy at her 
Gates. But ſince Errors paſt may be more eaſily blamed 
than corrected, let it now be the Work of you and me to 
put an End, if poſſible, to the obſtinate Contentien. For 
my own Part, my Years, and the Experience I have had 
of the Inſtability of Fortune, inclines me to leave nothing 
to her Determination which Reaſon can decide. But much 
I fear, Scipio, that your Vouth, your Want of the like Expe- 
nence, your uninterrupted Succeſs, may render you averſe 
. ey from 
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From the Thoughts of Peace. He whom Fortune has never 
- failed, rarely reflects upon her Inconſtancy. Vet, without 
recurring to former Examples, my own may perhaps ſuffice 
to teach you Moderation. I am that fame Hannibal who, 
after my Victory at Cannæ, became Maſter of the greateſt 
Part of your Country, and deliberated with myſelf what 
Fate I ſhenld decree: to lady and Rome. And now ſee 
the Change! Here in Africa, I am come to treat with a 
Raman far my own Preſervation and my Country's. Such 
are the Sports of Fortune. Is ſhe then to be truſted becauſe 
che ſmiles ? An advantageous Peace is preferable to the 
Hope of Victory. The one is in your own Power, the 
other at the Pleaſure of the Gods. Should you prove vic- 
torjous, it would add little to your own'Glory, or the 
SGlary of your Country; if vanquiſhed, you loſe in one 
Four all the Honour and Reputation you have been © 
many Years acquiring. But what is my Aim in all this? 
That you ſhould content yourſelf with our Ceſſion of Spain, 
Sicily, Sardinia, and all the Iſlands between Jraly and Afri. 
ca. A Peace on theſe Conditions, will, in my Opinion, 
not only ſecure the future Tranquillity of Carthage, but be 
Faltciently glorious for you, and for the Roman Name, 
And do not tell me that ſome of our Citizens dealt frau- 
Aulently with you in the late Treaty: It is I, Hannibal 
that now aſk a Peace; I aſk it, becauſe I think it expedient 
for my Country; and, thinking it expedient, I will in- 
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Fiolably maintain it. 
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iy + The: Anfeoer FSC ir ro was to: this Effet. 
new very well, Hannibal, that it was the Hope of 
vour Return which emboldened the Carthaginians to 
Preak the Truce with us, and to lay aſide all Thoughts of 
na Peace, when it was juſt upon the Point of being conclu- 
| ded; and your preſent Propoſal is a Proof of it. You fe. 
trench from their Conceſſions every Thing but what we 
are, and have been long poſſeſſed of. But as it is you! 
Care that your Fellow Citizens ſhould have the Oblige- 
tions to you of being eaſed from a great Part of their Bur- 
then, ſo it ought to be mine that they draw no Advantage 
from their Perfidiouſneſs. No Body is more ſenfible than 
Im of the Weakneſs of Man, and the Power of F * 


3 
e 


The- PICTURE of: G00 MAN. 2 


and that whatever we enterprize is ſubject to a thouſand 
Chances. If, before the Romans paſſed into Africa, yo 
had of your on Accord quitted 1/a/y, and made the Offers 
you now make, I believe thex would not have been reject⸗ 
ed. But as you have been forced out of 7afy, and we ars 
| Maſters here of the open Country, the Situation of n 
is much altered. And, what is chiefly to be conſidered, 
the Cart haginians, by the late Treaty, which we entered 
into at their Requeſt, were, over and above what, you offer 
to have reſtored. to us, our Priſoners without Ranſom, de- 
| hvered up their Ships of War, paid us five. Thouſand Ta- 
lents, and to have given Hobages for the, Performance, of 
all. The Senate accepted theſe Conditions, but Carthage 
failed on her Part; Carthage deceived ys. What then 19 
to be done? Are the Carthaginians.to be releaſed from the 
molt important Artieles of the Treaty, as a Reward of their 
Breach of Faith? No, certainly. If, to the Conditiong 
before agreed upon, you had added ſome new Articles ta 
| our Advantage, there would have been Matter of Reference 
to the Roman People; but when, inſtead of adding, you 
retrench, there is no Roam for Deliberation. The Cari ba- 
| ginians therefore muſt ſubmit to us at Diſcretion, or muſt 


vanquiſh us in Battle. 


* 


N. B. The Battle was fiugbr, the Romans gained the Vie, 
zory, and the Carthaginians ſubmitted to Rome. This ended 
Fe ſecond Punic War, and acquired Scipio the Surname g 

IrIcCandh.::- 5 „ E „„ 


The PICTURE V a GOOD MAN. 
H E makes the Intereſt of Mankind, in a Manner, 
his own. and has a tender and affectionate Con- 
cern for their Welfare. He cannot think himſelf hap- 
Py, whatever his Poſſeſſions and Enjoyments are, while 
he ſees others miſerable. His Wealth and Affluence de- 
light him chiefly as the Poor and Indigent are the bet- 
ter for it; and the greateſt Charm of Proſperity is the 
Opportunity it affords of relieving his Fellow-Crea- 
lures, and of being more extenſively uſeful. He thinks 
he has diſcharged but the leaſt Part of his Duty, when 
he has done ſtrict Juſtice to all; and therefore the com- 
municating Advice and Comfort, Aſſiſtance and Sup- 


1 pot, 


11 The PICTURE of a GOOD MAN. 


port, according to the various Exigencies of thoſe with 
whom he converſes, is his conſtant Endeavour, and moſt 


pPleaſing Entertainment. In the ſtrong and elegant Lan- 


age of Fob, He is Eyes to the Blind, and Feet to the 
I e; he delivereth the Poor that cry, and the Fatherle/;, 
and him that hath none to help him; the Bleſſing of hin 
that ts ready to periſh cometh upon bim, and he cauſeth the 
Widows Heart to ſing for Foy. And that he may prac- 
tiſe the more large and generous Charity, he retrenches - 
_ uſeleſs Pomp and Extravagance; and, by a regular and 
prudent Management, conſtantly provides for the Relief 
of the Neceſſitous; eſteeming this a much more fublime 
and noble Gratification, than the idle Amuſements and 
Gallantries of a vain and luxurious Age. . 
Hle not only takes all Occaſions that preſent them- 
felves of doing Good, but ſeeks for Opportunities to be 
uſeful ; it is part of the ſtated Employment and Buſineſs 
of his Life. He contrives and ſtudies which Way he 
may be moſt ſerviceable to his Fellow-Creatures, and 
what that particular Talent is, with which he is in - 
truſted for the Good of Mankind. If it be Power, he 
protects and encourages Virtue by his Authority and In- 
fluence, is the Patron of Liberty, and vindicates the 
Cauſe of oppreſſed Innocence. If Riches, he is rich in 
good Works, ready to diſtribute, willing to communi- 
cate. If Knowledge, he counts it his higheft Pleaſure 
to inſtruct the Ignorant, and adminiſter proper Direction 
and Comfort in perplexing and difficult Circumſtances; 
and to defend the Cauſe of Religion, and repreſent it 
in a juſt and amiable Light. And to nothing of this 
does he want to be ſolicited, but his generous Heart 1s 
always ready, and ſtrongly diſpoſed for beneficent De- 
ſigns and Actions. You cannot lay a greater Obligation 
upon him, than by propofing Ways in which he may 
be uſeful, or enlarge his Sphere of Uſefulneſs ; for this 
is the Point in which all his Views, all his Satisfactions 
center. | 5 
Add to this, that he is inclined to abate of his Right, 
when inſiſting too rang 4 upon it m have the Appear- 
ance of Harfhnefs and Severity; and, as ſuch, a ſtrong 
Senſe of Benevolence, ſuch an exalted Spirit of Hu- 
manity and Compaſſion, that no Confiderations of pri- 
vate Intereſt, no Difference of Nation or —_— i; 
" „ eſlion, 


cannot bear down and extinguiſh. He aims that his 
Goodneſs may be as diffuſive as poſſible, and as much 
like that of the univerſal Parent, the eternal Fountain 


of Good, who ſupports, enlivens, and recreates the 
whole Creation; and therefore, as he is bene in all. 
ging any, ei- 


his Deſigns, he is very fearful of diſob 
ther by Word or Action; and endeavours, in his whole 


Conduct, to be agreeable as well as uſeful to all: Being | 
candid in his Cenſures, practiſing to his Inferiors the: + 


moſt endearing Condeſcenfion, and carefully avoiding 


Moroſeneſs, and every Thing that has the Appearance 


of Inſolence or Contempt. Finally, to conclude the 
Sketch of this moſt beautiful and honourable Character, 
the good Man is unwearied in his Endeavours to pro- 

mote the Happineſs of others; the Ardor of his Bene- 
volence is not cooled, though he meets with ungratefut 
Returns; the Frouble and. Expence of the Service do. 
not diſcourage him; nay, he is ready to give up all pri- 
vate Conſiderations for the Sake of the public Welfare, 


and even to facrifice Life itſelf, when the Good of the 


World requires it. 


PI" ih. th. ttt. Mitt. th. tht. th. * 
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8 P art of the 15th Chapter of St. LUKE. 
ND Jeſus ſaid, A certain Man had two Sons: 

| And the younger of them faid to his Father, Fa- 
ther, give me the Portion of Goods that falleth to me. 
And he divided unto them his Living. e 

And not many Days aſter, the younger Son gathered 
all together, and took his Journey into a far Country, 
and there waſted his Subſtance with riotous Living. 


And when he had fpent all, there aroſe a mighty Fa- ; 


mine in that Land; and he began to be in Want. 


And he went and joined himſelf to a. Citizen of that 
Country; and he ſent him into his Fields to feed Swine... © - 
And he would fain have filled his Belly with the- 


him * # 


Huſks that the Swine did eat: And no Man gave unto- 


And when he came to himſelf," he faid, How many 
hired Servants of my Father's have Bread enough and 
to ſpare, and I. periſh with Hunger! | 


- a 
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feſſion, can -reftrain ; and which the greateſt Injuries 
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222 PARABLE of the PRODIGAL, SON. 
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I will ariſe, and go to my Father, and will ſay unto 


oO him, Father, I have finned againſt Heaven, and before | 
thee, | 


And am no more worthy to be called thy Son, make 
me as one of thy hired Servants. | 


And he aroſe and came to his Father: But when he a 


Was yet a great Way off, his Father ſaw him, and had 
Feen, and ran, and fell on his Neck, and kiſſed 
7 
And the Son ſaid onto him, Father, I have ſinned 
againſt Heaven, and in thy Sight, and am no more wor- 
thy to be called thy Son. 

But the Father ſaid to his Servants, Bring forth the 
beſt Robe, and put it on him, and put a Ring on his 
Hand, and Shoes on his Feet. 

And bring hither the fatted Calf, and kill i it; and let 
us eat and be merry. _ 

For this my Son was dead, and is alive again: He 
was loſt, and is found. And they began to be merry. 


Now Jia elder Son was in the Field: And as he came 


and drew nigh to the Houſe, he heard Muſick and Dan- 


cin 
Fa he called one of the Servants, and aſked, what 
theſe 'Fhings meant. 


And he ſaid unto him, Thy Brother | is come; and 


thy Father hath killed the fatted Calf, becauſe he hath 
received him ſafe and found. 

And he was angry, and would not go in: Therefore 
came his Father out, and intreated him. 

And he anſwering, ſaid to his Father, Lo, theſe many 
Years do I ſerve thee, neither tranſgreſſed I at any Time 
thy Commandment, and yet thou never gaveſt me a 
Kid, that I might make merry with my Friends: 

But as ſoon as this thy Son was come, which hath de- 
voured thy Living with Harlots, thou haſt killed for him 
the fatted Calf. 

And he ſaid unto him, Son, thou art ever with me, 
and all that I have is thine. 

It was meet that we ſhould make merry, and be glad: 


was loſt, and is found, 


uk woes and Y.VvOA mAtc OH. _ 
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For this thy Brother was dead, andi is alive again; and 
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PATERNUS's Advice to his Son. 223 
Parzxxus' Advice to his Son. 
PAT ERNUS lived about two hundred Years ago; 

* he had but one Son, whom he educated himſelf in 
his own Houſe. As they were ſitting together in the 
Garden, when the Child was ten Years old, Paternus 
| thus began to him. 79 5 
| The little Time that you have been in the World, my 
Child, you have ſpent wholly with me; and my Love 
and Tenderneſs to you. has made you look upon' me as 
your only Friend and Benefactor, and the Cauſe of all 
the Comfort and Pleaſure that you enjoy : Your Heart, I 
know, would be ready to break with Grief, if you 
thought this was the laſt Day that I ſhould live with you. 
But, my Child, tho” you. now think yourſelf mighty 
| happy becauſe you have hold of my Hand, you are now 
in the Hands, and under the tender Care, of a much 
greater Father and Friend than I am, whoſe Love to 
you is far greater than mine, and from whom you receive 
ſuch Bleſſings as no Mortal can give. 8 
That God whom you have ſeen me daily worſhip; 
whom I daily call upon to bleſs both you and me, and 
all Mankind; whoſe wondrous Acts are recorded in 
thoſe Scriptures which you conſtantly read. That God 
who created the Heavens and the Earth; who brought a 
Flood upon the old World; who ſaved Noah in the Ark; 
who was the God of Abrabam, 1/aac, and Jacob; whom 
Job bleſſed and praiſed in the greateſt Afflictions; who 
delivered the 1/-aelites out of the Hands of the Egyprians ; * 
who was the Protector of righteous 7o/aph, Mo/es, Faſbua, 
and holy Daniel; who ſent ſo many Prophets into the 
World; who ſent his Son 7e/us Chrift to redeem Man- 
| kind, This God, who has done all theſe great Things; 
who has created ſo many Millions of Men; who Iived and 
died before you was born, with whom the Spirits of good 
Men that are departed this Life, now live; whom infi- 
nite Numbers of Angels now worſhip in Heaven. This 
great God, who is the Creator of Worlds, of Angels, 
and Men, is your loving Father and Friend, your good 
Creator and Nouriſher, from. whom, and not from me, 
you received your Being ten Years ago, at the Time 
that planted that little tender Elm which you there 1 
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I myſelf am not half the Age of this ſhady Oak, under 


which we fit; many of our Fathers have ſat under its 
Boughs; we have all of us call'd it ours in our Turn, 
tho“ it ſtands and drops its Maſters as it drops its 
> Leaves. 2 $2 TT TED 4 . 2 7 x by | a, 
. "You ſee, my Son, this wide and large Firmament over 
our Heads, where the Sun and Moon, and all the Stars 
appear in their Turns. If you was to be carried up to 
any of theſe Bodies at this vaſt Diſtance from us, you 
would ſtill difcover others as much above you, as the 
Stars that you ſee here are above the Earth. Were you 
to 7 up or down, Eaſt or Weſt, North or South, you 
Will find the ſame Height without any Top, and the ſame 
Depth without any Botton. | 
And pet, my Child, ſo great is God, that all theſe 
Bodies added together, are but as a Grain of Sand in his 
Sight. And yet you are as much the Care of this great 
God and Father of all Worlds, and all Spirits, as if he 
had no Son but you, or there were no Creature for him 
to love and protect but you alone. He numbers the 
Hairs of your Head, watches over you fleeping and wa- 
king, and has preſerv'd you from a thouſand Dangers, 
which neither you nor I know any Thing f. 
How poor my Power is, and how little I am able to 
do for you, you have often ſeen. Your late Sickneſs has 
ſhewn you how little T could do for you in that State; 
and the frequent Pains of your Head are plain Prooſs 
that I have no Power to remove them. 
T can bring you Food and Medicines, but have no 
Power to turn them into your Relief and Nourifhment ;. 
it is God alone that can do this for you. _ ” 
"Therefore, my Child, fear, and worſhip, and love 
God. Your Eyes indeed cannot yet ſee him, but every 
Thing you ſee are fo many Marks of his Power and Pre- 
fence, and he is nearer to you than any Thing that you 
can ſee. %%%ͤͥͤͤ 
Take him for your Lord, and Father, and Friend; 
look up unto him as the Fountain and Cauſe of all the 
Good that you have received thro* my Hands; and reve; 
rence me only as the Bearer and Miniſter of God's good 
Things unto you; and he that bleſſed my Father before 
I was born, will bleſs' you when Lam dee. 
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1 -PATERNUS's Advice to bis Son. 225 - 


with my Family, and therefore you think there is no 
But, my Child, you belong to a greater Family than 
| this Almighty Father o 


yourſelf ; and if God forgiveth my Sins, I ſhall go to his 


| Your Youth and little Mind is only yet acquainted 5 
Happineſs out of it. 


mine; you are a younger Member of the Family of 
all Nations, who has created 
infinite Orders of Angels, and numberleſs Generations 
of Men, to be Fellow-Members of one and the ſame So- 
9 in Heaven. 1 Sh 1 
ou do well to reverence my Authority, becauſe God 
has given me Power over you, to bring you up in his 
Fear, and to do for you as the holy Fathers recorded in 
Scripture did for their Children, who are now in Reſt 
and Peace with God. . 5 
I ſhall in a ſhort Time die, and leave you to God and 


Son Jeſus Chrift, and live amongft Patriarchs and Pro- 
phets, Saints and Martyrs, where I ſhall ou for you, 
and hope for your ſafe Arrival at the ſame Place. 
Therefore, my Child, meditate on theſe great Things, 
and your Soul will ſoon grow great and noble by ſo me- 
ditating upon them. n der . 
Let your Thoughts often leave theſe Gardens, theſe 
Fields and Farms, to contemplate upon God and Hea- 
ven, to conſider Angels, and the Spirits of- good Men 
living in Light and Glory, -' ae 
As you have been uſed to look to me in all your Ac- 
tions, and have been afraid to do any Thing, unleſs you 
firſt knew my Will; ſo let it now be a Rule of your Life 
to look up to God in all your Actions, to do every 
Thing in his Fear, and to abſtain from every Thing 
that 1s not according to his Will. : | b 
Bear him always in your Mind; teach your Thoughts 
to reverence him in every Place; for there is no Place 
where he is not. EU RTE bg . 
God keepeth a Book of Life, wherein all the Actions 
of all Men are written; your Name is there, my Child, 
and when you die, this Book will be laid open before 
Men and Angels; and according as your Actions are 
there found, you will either be received to the Happineſs 
of thoſe holy Men who have died before you, or be 
turned away amongſt wicked Spirits, that are never to 
ſee God any more. 8 


# 


Never 


PS = 8 
e n 


Never forget this Book, my Son; for it is written, it 
muſt be open'd, you mult ſee it, and you muſt be tried 
by it. Strive therefore to fill it with your good Deeds, 


426 PATERNUS's 4 


that the Hand-writing of God may not appear againſt 


Sod, my Child, is all Love, and Wiſdom, and Good- 
neſs ; and every Thing that he has made, and every Ac- 


tion that he does, is the Effect of them all. Therefore 


05 cannot pleaſe God, but ſo far as you ſtrive to walk 
in Love, Wiſdom, and Goodneſs. As all Wiſdom, Love, 
and Goodneſs proceeds from God; ſo nothing but Love, 
Wiſdom, and Goodneſs can lead to Gt. 
When you love that which God loves, you act with 
him, you join yourſelf to him; and when you love what 
he diilikes, then you oppoſe him, and ſeparate yourſelf 
from him. This is the true and the right Way; think 
what God loves, and do you love it with all your Heart. 
. Firſt of all, my Child, worſhip and adore God, think 


of him magnificently, ſpeak of him reverently, magnify 


his Providence, adore his Power, frequent his Service, 
and pray unto him conſtantly. fy E 


Next to this, love your Neighbour, which js all Man- 


land, with ſuch Tenderneſs and Affection as you love 
yourſelf, Think how God loves all Mankind, how 
merciful he is to them, how tender he is of them, how 
carefully he preſerves them, and then ftrive to love the 
% % ẽůmnd td ok ok. 
Sod would have all Men to be happy, therefore do 
you aw] and deſire the ſame. All Men are 7 In- 
ſtances of divine Love, therefore let all Men be Inſtances 


. 


of your Love. 


et the only Motive to all your good Actions be to 


do every Thing in as perfect a Manner as you can; for 
this only 3 becauſe it is pleaſing to God, who 
writes all your Actions in a Book. When I am dead, my 
Son, you will be Maſter of all my Eſtate, which will be 
a a great deal more than the Neceſſities of one Family re- 


quire. Therefore as you are to be charitable to the 
Souls of Men, and wiſh them the ſame Happineſs with 


you in Heaven; {> be charitable to their Bodies, and 
endeavour to make them as happy as you upon Earth. 
As God has created all Things for the common Good 


of all Men; ſo let that Part of them, which is fallen to 
: 8 ä your 
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our Share, be ei d, as God would have all em- 
| 150 'd, Oed of lll. 8 
Do Good, my Son, firſt of all to thoſe that moſt de- 
ſerve it, but remember to do Good to all. The greateſt 
Sinners receive daily Inſtances of God's Goodneſs to- 
wards them; he nouriſhes and preſerves them, that they 
may repent, and return to him; do you therefore imi- 
tate God, and think no one too bad to receive your Re- 
lief and Kindneſs, when you ſee that he wants it. 
I am teaching you Latin and Greet, that at proper 
Times you may look into the Hiſtory of paſt Ages, and 
learn the Methods of God's Providence over the World: 
That reading the Writings of the ancient Sages, you 
may ſee how Wiſdom and Virtue have been the Praiſe 
of great Men of all Ages, and fortify your Mind by their 
wite Sayings. 7 7 e OR FER TOS | 
Let Truth and Plainneſs therefore be the only Orna- 
ment of your Language, and ſtudy nothing but how to 
think of all Things as they deſerve, to chuſe every 
Thing that is beſt, to live according to Reaſon and Or- 
der, and to act in every Part of your Life in Conformity 
to the Will of God. THT EO TIE PO ESRI. 
Study how to fill your Heart full of the Love of God 
and the Love of your Neighbour, and then be content 
to be no deeper a Scholar, no finer a Gentleman, than 
| theſe Tempers will make you. As true Religion is no- 
thing elſe but ſimple Nature govern'd by right Reafon ; 
ſo it loves and requires great Plainneſs and Simplicity 
of Life. Therefore avoid all ſuperfluous Shews, Finery, 
and Equipage, and let your Houſe be plainly furniſh'd 
with moderate Conveniences. Don't conſider what your 
Eſtate can afford, but what right Reaſon requires. 
Let your Dreſs be ſober, clean, and modeſt; not to ſet 
out the Beauty of your Perſon, but to declare the So- 
briety of your Mind, that your outward Garb may re- 
ſemble the Plainneſs of your Heart. For it is highly 
reaſonable that you ſhould be one Man, all of a Piece, 
and appear outwardly ſuch as you are inwardly, _—_ 
' As to your Meat and Drink, in them obſerve the high- 
eſt Rules of Chriſtian Temperance and Sobriety ; conſi- 
der your Body only as the Servant of your Soul; and 
only ſo nouriſh it, as it may beſt perform an humble and 
obedient Service to it. ; 


But, 
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But, my Son, obſerve this as a moſt principal Thir " 
which I ſhall remember you of as long as I 5 0 "g 


Fate and deſpiſe all human Glory, for it is nothing 
elſe but human Folly. It is the greateſt Snare, and the 
poſſibly admit into your 


Loet every Day therefore be a Day of Humility, con- 


deſcend to all the Weakneſs and Infirmities of your 
Fellow-Creatures, cover their Frailties, love their Excel- 
lencies, encourage their Virtues, relieve their Wants, re- 
Joice in their Proſperities, compaſſionate their Diſtreſs, 


receive their Friendſhip, overlook their Unkindneſs, for- 


ive their Malice, be a Servant of Servants, and conde- 
cend to do the loweſt Offices to the loweſt of Mankind. 


Aſpire after nothing but your own Purity and Perfec- 
tion, and have no Ambition but to do every Thing in 


ſo reaſonable and religious a Manner, that you may be 
glad that God is every where preſent, and ſees all your 
Actions. 'The- greateſt Trial of Humility, is an hum- 
ble Behaviour towards your Equals in Age, Eſtate, and 


Condition of Life. Therefore be careful of all the Mo- 
tions of your Heart towards theſe People. Let all your 
Behaviour towards them be govern'd by unfeigned Love. 
Have no Deſire to put any of your Equals below you, 
nor any Anger at thoſe that would put themſelves above 
you. If they are proud, they are ill of a very bad Di- 


ſtemper; let them therefore have your tender Pity, and 


perhaps your Meekneſs may prove an Occaſion of their 


Cure; but if your Humility ſhould do them no Good, it 


-will however be the greateſt Good to yourſelf. 


The Time of practiſing theſe Precepts, my Child, 
will ſoon be over with you ; the World will ſoon ſlip 


thro' your Hands, or rather you will ſoon flip thro? it; 
it ſeems but the other Day ſince I receiv'd theſe ſame 
Inſtructions from my dear Father, that I am now leaving 


with you. And the God that gave me Ears to hear, 
and a Heart to receive what my Father ſaid unto me, 
will, I hope, give you Grace to love and follow the ſame 


Inſtructions. r 
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The . Chapter of St. Pavr's Firſt Epiſtle to the * 
„ * RINTHIANS., . 


\Hough I ſpeak with the Tongues of Men and of 
Angels, and have not Charity, I am become as 


cv Brafs, or a tinkling Cymbal. | 

And though I have the Gift of Propheey, and 15 8 
ſtand all Myſteries, and all Knowledge, and though * 
have all Faith, fo that I could remove Mountains, and 
have not Charity, I am nothing, 

And thou Fus, beſtow all my Goods to feed the Poor, 
and though I give my Body to be burned, and have not 
Charity, 1t profiteth me nothing. 

Charity ſuffereth long, and is kind; Charity envieth 
not; Charity vaunteth not itſelf, is not puffed up, | 

Doth not behave itſelf unſeemly, ſeeketh not her own, 
is not eaſily provoked, thinketh no Evil, 

Rejoiceth not in Iniquity, but rejoiceth i in the Truth: 

Beareth all Things, believeth all Things, en, all 
Things, endureth all Things. 

Charity never faileth: But whether there be Prophe- 
cies, they ſhall fail; whether there be Tongues, they 
ſhall ceaſe; whether there be e it ſnall vaniſn 

away. 

For we know in Part, wad we prophecy i in Part. 

But when that which is e is come, then that 
which is in Part ſhall be done away. 

When I was a Child, I ſpake as a Child, I-underfiood 
as a Child, I thought as a Child; but when I became 
a Man, I put away childiſh Things. 0 

For now we fee through a Glaſs darkly ; but then 
Face to Face: Now I know in Part ; 3 but then ſhall I 
know even as alſo I am known. 


And now abideth Faith, Hope, Cray theſe three ; . 
but the ee of theſe is W ge 
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| the CORINTHIANS. 


Ny if Chri - be preached that he roſe from the 
Dead, how 


ſome amon u that n is no 
RefurreRion of the Doad: 3 25 "I ; 
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bot if there be no Reſurrection of * Dead, then is 
Chrif not riſen. _- 
And if Chri/t be not "riſen, then i is our Preaching vain, 


and your Faith is alſo vain. 

Vea, and we are found falſe Witnelles of God; be. 

Cauſe we have teſtified of God, that he taiſed up Chrift: 
whom he raiſed not 10 if ſo de that the Dead riſe not. 


For if the Dead riſe not, then is not Chrif raiſed : 
And af Chri/t be not raiſed, your Faith is Vain 5 ye 


are yet in your Sins. 
Then * alſo which are fallen aſleep in Crip are 


peri iſhed. 


| peff in this Life 1 70 we 3 Hope i in Chrift, we are 

of all Men moſt miſerable. 

But pow is Chri/t riſen from the Dead, and become 
the firſt Fruits of them that ſlept. * 


For ſince by Man came Death, by Man came alſo the 
Reſurrection of the Dead. For as in Adam all die, even 
ſo in Chri/? ſhall al be made alive. . 

But every Man in his own Order: Chrift the firſt 
Fruits, afterward, they that are Chri/?s at his Coming. 

Then cometh the End, when he ſhall have delivered 

up the Kingdom to God, even the Father; when he ſhall 


have put down all Raule, and all Authority, and Power. 


For he muſt reign till he bath put al Enemies under 


| bis Feet. 


The laſt Enemy that ſhall be Fey is Death. 
For he hath put all Things under his Feet. But 
when he faith all Things are put under him, it is mani- 


feſt that he is excepted which-did put all Things under 


him. 

And when all Things mall be ſubdued unto bim, 
then ſhall the Son alſo himſelf be ſubje& unto him that 
put all Things under him, that God may be all in all. 

Elſe what ſhall they do which are baptized for the 
Dead, if the Dead riſe not at all? Why are they then 
baptized for the Dead ? ; | 

And why ſtand we in Jeopardy every Hour ? | 

I proteſt by your Rejoicing which I have in Chriſt Je- 

ſus our Lord, I die daily. 


If after the Manner of Men I WE fought with Beaſts 
at Epheſus, what advantageth it me, if the Dead riſe not!? 
Let us eat and drink, for T 0-MOrroW WE *. 


pe 


not the Knowle 
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Be not deceived-; Evil ane corrupt good 
Manners. | | 

Awake to Righteoufheſs, and ſin not; for ſome have 

ok of God: I ſpeak this to your Shame. 

But ſome Man will ſay, How are the Dead raiſed up * 


And with what Body do they come? 


Thou Fool, that which thou ſoweſt i is not quickned 
N ü 

And that which thou fowelt, thou ſoweſt not that 
Body that ſtrall be, but bare Grain, it may chance of 
Wheat, or of ſome other Grain: 

But God giveth it a Body as it Kath pleaſed him, and 
to every Seed his own Body. 

All Fleſh is not the fame Fleſh : But there i is one Kind 
of Fleſh of Men, another Fleſh of Beaſts, another of 
Fiſhes, and another of Birds. | 

There are alſo celeſtial Bodies, and Bodies terreſtrial: 


But the Glory of the celeſtial is one, and the Glory of 
the terreſtrial is another. 


'Fhere is one Glory of the Sun, and Ache Glory of 
the Moon, and another Glory of the Stars; for one Star 
differeth from another Star in Glory. 

So alſo is the Reſurrection of the Dead. It is ſown in 
Corruption, it is raiſed in Incorruption. 

It is ſown in Diſhonour, it is raiſed in Glory: It is 


ſown in Weakneſs, it is raiſed 1 in Power : 


It is ſown a natural Body, it is raiſed a ſpiritual Body. 
There is a natural Body, and there is a ſpiritual Body. 

And ſo it is written, The firſt Man Haam was made a 
living Soul, the laſt Adam was made a quickening Spirit. 

Howbeit, that was not firſt which 1s ſpiritual, but that 
Vn 15 natural and afterward that which is ſpiri- 
tua 

The firſt Man is of the Earth, earthy : The ſecond 
Man 1s the Lord from Heaven. | | 

As is the earthy, ſuch are they alſo that are earthy : 2 
1 as is the heavenly, fuch are they alſo chat are hea- 
venly. 

And as we have "FAR the Image of the earthy, we 
ſhall alſo bear the Image of the heavenly. 

Now this I fay, Brethren, that Fleffi and Blood cannot 


inherit the Kingdom of God; neither r doth Corruption 
inherit Incorruption. 
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this Mortal muſt put on Immortality. 
is ſwallowed up in Victory. 


Victory? 


is the Law. 


in the Lord. * 1 25 
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1232 Compariſon between CHRISTIANITY 


* 


/ all be Thanged, OTE IST 
In a Moment, in the twinkling,of an Eye, at the laſt 
Trump (for the Trumpet ſhall ſound) and the Dead 


mall be raiſed incorruptible, and we ſhall be changed. 


of! . N 


For this Corruptible muſt put on Incorruption, and 

So when this Corruptible ſhall have put on Incorrup- 
tion, and this Mortal ſhall have put on Immortality, then 
ſhall be brought to pals the Saying that is written, Death 


— "4 _ 


O Death, where is thy Sting ? 0 Grave, where is thy 
The Sting of Death is Sin; and the Strength of Sin 


But Thanks be to God which giveth us the Victory, 


through our Lord Je/us Chriſt. | 


Therefore, my beloved Brethren, be ye ſtedfaſt, un- 
moveable, always abounding in the Work of. the Lord, 
foraſmuch as ye know that your Labour is not in vain 


OY 


Compariſon between CanrsTiAanITY and ManomMETa- 
V% 2 ONGC e 

FEE Goſpel had no Competitor, till the great and 

ſucceſsful Impoſtor Mabomes aroſe: He indeed 


pretends a Commiſſion to all the World, and found 
Means ſufficiently to publiſh his Pretences: He aſſerts 


his Authority upon the Strength of Revelation, and en- 
deavours to transfer the Advantages of the Goſpel Evi- 
dence to himſelf, having that Pattern before him to copy 
after: And ſhould. we ſay that the Alcoran was never 


5 1 to us by Perſons duly commiſſioned, it may 


e anſwered perhaps, that the Alcoran is as well pub- 


liſhed. to us as the Goſpel is to them; which has ſome 


Appearance of an Anſwer, though the Fact is indeed 
otherwiſe; for even the Alcoran owns Jus for a true 
Prophet. 8 VVVöaÜnk 55 5 
But, with reſpe& to this Inſtance, I perſuade myſelf it 

can be no very diſtracting Study to find Reaſons to de- 
termine our Choice. Go to your Natural * 
5 2385 ay 
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Lay before her Mabomes and his Diſciples arrayed in Ar- 


mour and in Blood, riding in Triumph over the Spoils 
of Thouſands and Tens of 'Fhouſands, who fell by his 
victorious Sword: Shew her the Cities which he ſet in 
Flames, the Countries which he ravaged and deſtroyed, 
and the miſerable Diſtreſs of all hint 

Earth. When ſhe has viewed him in this Scene, carry 
her into his Retirements: Shew her the Prophet's Cham- 
ber, his Concubines, and his Wives; let her ſee his Adul- 
tery, and hear him alledge Revelation and divine Com- 
miſſion to juſtify his Luſt and his Oppreſſion. When 
the is tired with this Proſpect, then ſhew her the bleſſed 


Jeſus humble and meek, doing Good to all the Sons of 


Men, patiently inſtructing both the Ignorant and the 
en Let her fee him in his moſt retired Privacies: 
Let her follow him to the Mount, and hear his Devo- 
tions and Supplications to God. Carry her to his Table 
to view his poor Fare, and hear his heavenly Diſcourſe. 
Let her ſee him injured, but not provoked: Let her at- 
tend him to the Fribunal, and conſider the Patience 
with which he endured the Scoffs and Reproaches of his 
Enemies, Lead her to his Croſs; and let her view him 
m the Agony of Death, and hear his laſt Prayer for his 
Perſecutor : Father, forgive them, for they know mot 
what they dos Ws” 9 5 
When Natural Religion has viewed both, aſk, Which: 

7s the. Prophet of God? But her Anſwer we have alrea- 
dy had; when ſhe ſaw Part of this Scene through the 

Eyes of the Centurion who attended at the Croſs, by 
"_ ſhe ſpoke and ſaid, Truly this Man was the Son of 

„ | 
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Part of the 16th Chapter of St, LUKE» - 


Here was a certain rich Man, which was clothed 


every Day. | 4 | 
And there was a certain Beggar, named Lazarus, 
which was laid at his Gate full of Sores, | of 


And defiring to be fed with the Crumbs which fell 
an's Table: Moreover, the Dogs came 


from the rich 


and licked his Sores, 


V3 And 


nhabitants of the 


in- Purple and fine Linen, and fared ſumptuouſly | 
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And it came to paſs that the Beogar died, and Was 


carried by the Angels ihto Abrahant 8 Beſom; the rich 
Man alſo died, and was buried. 


And in Hell he lift up his Ryes, NA in Por- 


ments, and ſeeth Abrabam afar off, and pt "th in his 


Boſom. 
And he wiel, and ſaid Father Abraham; have Mercy 


on me, and ſend Lazarus, that he may dip the Tip of 
his Finger in Water, and cool my e for 1 am 


E "tormented in this Flame. 


But Abraham ſaid, Son, e er that thou in why 
Life-time receivedſt thy good Things, and likewiſe La- 
Zarus evil Things: Bat now he is comforted, and thou 


art tormented. 
And beſides all this, between us and you Gere is a 


great Gulf fixed: So that they which would paſs from 


ence to you, cannot; neither can they paſs to us, that 
would come from thence. 


Then he ſaid, I pray thee therefore, Father, that thou 
wouldeſt ſend him to my Father's Houſe :. 

For I have five Brethren ; that he may teſtify unto 
- them, left they alſo come into this Place of Torment. 


Abraham ſaith unto him, They have Fart and the 


Prophets: Let them hear them. 

And he ſaid, Nay, Father Abraham: But if one went 
unto them from the Dead, they will repent. 

And he ſaid unto him, If they N not Maſes and the 


Prophets, neither will they mM perſuaded, though one 
roſe from the Dead. 
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On CONVERSATION. 


GOCIETY ſubſiſts amongſt Men by a mutual Com- | 


munication of their Thoughts to each other. Words, 
Looks, Geſture, and different Tones of Voice, are the 
Means of that Communication. I ſpeak, and in an In- 
ſtant my Ideas and Sentiments are communicated to the 
- Perſon who hears me; my whole Soul in a Manner paſ- 
ſes into his. This Communication of my Thoughts 13 
again the Occaſion of others in him; Which he commu- 
nicates to me in his Turn. Hence ariſes one of the molt 


\ Kvely of our Pleaſures 3 8 by this Means too we enlarge 
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our Knowledge, and this reciprocal: Commeree is the 
principal Source of dur intellectual Wealth 
The firſt Rule with regard to Converſation, is to ob- 
ferve all the Laws of Politeneſs in it. Fhis Rule is of 
all others the moſt indiſpenſable. It is not in every 
one's Power perhaps to have fine Parts, ſay witty Things, 
or tell a Story agreeably; but every Man may be po- 
lite, if he pleaſes, at leaſt to a certain Degree. Polite- 
neſs has infinitely more Power to make a Perſon be loved, 
and his Company ſought after, than the moſt extraordi- 
nary Parts or Attainments he can be Maſter of. Theſe 
ſcarce ever fail of exciting Envy, and Envy has always: 
ſome III-will in it. If you would be efteemed, make 
_ yourſelf be loved; we always eſteem the Perſon we love 
more than he deſerves, and the Perſon we do not love, 
as little as ever we can; nay, we do all we can to deſpiſe 
him, and commonly ſucceed in it. 
Great Talents for Converſation require to be accom- 
panied with great. Politeneſs ; he who eclipſes others. 
owes them great Civilities; and whatever a miſtaken 
Vanity may tell us, it is better to pleaſe in Converſation: 
than to ſhine in it. SET ara | 
Another general Rule in Converſation is, to conform 
_ yourſelf to the Taſte, Character, and preſent Humour 
of the Perſons you converſe with. This Rule is a Con- 
ſequence of the foregoing; Politeneſs dictates it, but it 
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5 requires a large Fund of Good- nature and Complaiſance 1 : 
> to obſerve it; not but that a Perſon muſt follow his Ta- 1 
lent in Converſation; do not force Nature, no one ever ; 1 | 
U did it with Succeſs. If you have not a Talent for Hu- M 
mour, or Raillery, or Story-telling, never attempt them, 18 
Contain yourſelf alſo within the Bounds of what you = 
know, and never talk upon Things you are ignorant of, 1 
1— unleſs it be with a View to inform yourſelf. A Perſon 1 
8 cannot fail in the Obſervance of this Rule, without ma- i 
e king himſelf ridiculous; and yet how often do we ſee 1 
n it tranſgreſſed! Some, who on War or Politics could i" 
ne talk very well, will be perpetually haranguing on Works | 4 | 
. of Genius and the Belles Lettres; others, who are capa- | 


ble of Reaſoning, and would make a Figure in grave 
Diſcourſe, will yet conſtantly aim at Humour and Plea- 

ſantry, though with the work Grace imaginable. Hence 
I GT | | 1 . | iz. . 
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236 o CONVERSATTONM 
it is, that we ſee a Man of Merit ſometimes pear like 

A Coxcomb,. and hear a Man of Genius talk kk 
Avoid Diſputes as much as poſſible. In order to ap- 
_ | pear eaſy and well-bred in Converſation, you may aſſure 
- yourſelf it requires more Wit, as well as more Good- 
, tere to improve, than to contradict the Notions of 
another; but if you are at any Time obliged to enter 
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e a Fool. | 


on an Argument, give your. Reaſons. with the utmoſt 


Coolneſs and Modeſty, two Things which ſcarce ever 


fail of making an Impreſſion on the Hearers. Beſides, 
if you are neither dogmatical, nor ſhew either by your 


Actions or Words that you are full of yourſelf, all will 

the more heartily rejoice at your Victory; nay, ſhould 
you be pinched in your 7g ee you may make your 

| pan with a very good 

tive, and: are now glad to be better informed. This has 


ace; you were never poſi- 


made ſome approve- the Secratial Way of Reaſoning, 


where, while you ſcarce affirm any Thing, you can hard- 

Iypy be caught in an Abſurdity ; and though. poſſibly you 
are endeavouring to bring over another to your Opi- 
nion, which is firmly fixed, you ſeem only to deſire In- 


formation from him. 


In order to keep that Temper which is fo difficult, 
and yet ſo neceſſary to preſerve, you may pleaſe to con- 
- fider, that nothing can be more unjuſt or ridiculous, 
than to be angry with another, becauſe he is not of 
- your Opinion. 
which Men attain their Knowledge, are ſo very diffe- 


he Intereſt, Education, and Means by 


rent, that it is impoſſible they ſhould all think alike, and 


he has at leaſt as much Reaſon to be angry with you, 
as you with him. Sometimes, to keep yourſelf cool, it 


may be of Service to aſk yourſelf fairly, what. might 


have been your Opinion, had you all the Biaſſes of Edu- 

cation and Intereſt your Adverſary may poſlibly have? 
- - But if you contend for the Honour of Victory alone, 
you may lay down this as an- infallible Maxim, that you 
cannot make a more. falſe Step, or give your Antagoniſt 


a. greater Advantage over you; than by falling into-a 


_— Paſſion. ; | WS „ 3 . 

Wöben an Argument is over, how many weighty Rea- 
ſons does a Man recollect, which his Heat and Violence 
made him: utterly forget EE 
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lt is yet more abſurd to be angry with a Man becauſe he 


does not apprehend the Force of your Reaſons, or gives 


weak ones of his oWͤn. If you argue for Reputation, 
this makes your Victory the eafier ; he is certainly in alt 
Reſpects afl Object of your Pity, rather than Anger; 
and if he cannot comprehend what you do, you ought 
to thank Nature for her Favours, who has given you fo 


much the clearer Underſtanding, 1 

Lou may pleaſe to add this Conſideration, that among 
your Equals no one values your Anger, which only 
preys upon its Maſter; and perhaps you may find it not 
very conſiſtent either with Prudence or your Eaſe, to 
puniſh yourſelf whenever you meet with a Fool or a 


 Enave. 


Laſtly, If you propoſe to yourſelf the true End of Ar- 
gument, which is Information, it may be a ſeaſonable 
Check to your Paſſion ; for if you ſearch purely after 


Truth, it will be almoſt indifferent to you where you 


find it. I cannot in this Place omit an Obſervation 
which I have often made, namely, that nothing procures 


a Man more Eſteem and Jeſs Envy from the whole Com- 
pany, than if he chuſes the Part of Moderator, without 


engaging directly on either Side in a Diſpute. This 
gives him the Character of impartial, furniſhes him with 


an Opportunity of ſifting Things to the Bottom, of 


ſhewing his Judgment, and of ſometimes making hand- 
iome Compliments to each of the contending Parties. 
1 ſhall cloſe this Subject with giving you one Caution: 
When you have gained a Victory, do not puſh it too 
far; it is ſufficient to let the Company and your Adver- 
ſary ſee it is in your Power, but that you are too gene- 
rous to make Uſe of it. 3 1 
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i the ſame Subjeck. 


1 E F aculty of interchanging our Thoughts with 
one another, or what we expreſs by the Word 
Converſation has always been repreſented, by moral 


Writers, as one of the nobleſt Privileges of Reaſon, and 


which more particularly ſets Mankind above the Brute 
Part of the Creation. FV 
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238 O CONVERSATION; 


Though nothing ſo much gains upon the Affections as 


extempore Eloquence, which we have conſtantly Oc-- 


caſion for, and are obliged to practiſe every Day, we 


very rarely meet with any who excel in it. 
The Converſation of molt Men is diſagreeable, not ſo- 
much for Want of Wit and Learning, as of Good-breed- 


ing and Diſcretion. _ | 


- are the 


Fr; 


If you reſolve to pleaſe, never ſpeak to gratify any par- 
ticular Vanity or Paſſion of your own, but always with 
a Deſign either to divert or inform the Company. A 
Man who only aims at one of theſe, is always eaſy in 
his Diſcourſe :- He is never out of Humour at being in- 
putt har becauſe he conſiders that thoſe who hear him 
beſt Judges, whether. what he was ſaying could 

either divert or inform them. - © ; $4 
+ A modett Perſon ſeldom fails to gain the Good-will of 
thoſe he converſes with; becauſe Nobody envies a Man 

who does not 1 be pleaſed with himſelf. 
Me ſhould talk extremely little of ourſelves. Indeed: 
what can we ſay ?/ It would be as imprudent'to diſcover 
our Faults, as ridiculous to count over our fancied Vir- 
tues. Our private and domeſtic Affairs are no leſs im- 
proper to be introduced into Converfation.' What does 
it concern the Company how many Horſes you keep in 
your Stables? Or whether your Servant is moſt Knave 
or Fool? A Man may equally affront the Company he 
is in, by engroſſing all the Talk, or obſerving a contemp- 
tuous Silence. F : FOOTE PID £1 
Before you tell a Story, it may be generally not amiſs 
to draw a ſhort Character, and give the Company a true 
Idea of the principal Perſons concerned in it: The 
Beauty of moſt Things conſiſting not ſo much in their 
being ſaid or done, as in their being ſaid or done by 
ſuch a particular Perſon, or on ſuch a particular Occa- 


> 


N. i 

Notwithſtanding all che Advantages of Youth, few 
young People pleaſe in Converfation ; the Reaſon is, 
that want of Experience makes them poſitive, and what 
they ſay is rather with a Deſign to pleaſe themſelves 
—!.. .. TT HSI ri PRESTO TN 

It is certain, that Age itſelf ſhall make many Things 
paſs well enough, which would have been laughed at in 
-the Mouth of one much younger. 
. 135 | Nothing, 
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Os CONVERSATION, 239 


-Senſe, than an empty 


formal Man, who ſpeaks in Pro- 
verbs, and decides all Controverſies with a - ſhort; Sen- 
tence.. This Piece of Stupidity is the more inſufferable, 
as ĩt puts on the Air of Wiſdwomnm . 
A prudent Man will avoid talking much of any par- 
ticular Science for which he is remarkably famous. 
There is not, methinks, an handſomer Thing ſaid of Mr. 
Cooley in his whole Life, than that none but his inti- 
mate F riends ever diſcovered he was a great Poet by his 
Diſcourſe. | Befides the Decency of this Rule, it is cer- 
tainly founded in good Policy. A Man who talks of 
any Thing he 3s already famous for, has little to get, but 
a great deal to loſe. I might add, that he who 1s ſome- 
times ſilent on a Sulye& where every one is ſatisfied he 
could ſpeak wel), will often be thought no leſs knowing 
in other Matters, where perhaps he is wholly ignorant. 
Wheneyer you commend, add your Reafons for doing 
ſo; it: is. this which diſtinguiſhes the Approbation of a 
Man of Senſe from the Flattery of Sycophants, and Ad- 


miration of Fools 


Raillery is no longer agreeable than while the whole 
Company is pleaſed with it. I would leaſt of all be un- 
derſtood to except the Perſon ralliqſe. 
Though GGood-humour, Senſe, and Diſcretion, ſeldom 
fail to make a Man agreeable, it be no ill Policy 
ſometimes to prepare yourſelf in a particular Manner for 
Converſation, by looking a little farther than . your 
Neighbours into whatever is become a reigning Subject. 
If our Armies are beſieging a Place of Importance 
abroad, or our Houſe of Commons debating a Bill of 
Conſequence at home, you can hardly fail of being 


heard with Pleaſure, if you have nicely informed your- 


ſelf of the Strength, Situation, and Hiſtory of the firſt, 
or of the Reaſons for and againſt the latter. It will have 
the ſame Effect, if when any fingle Perſon begins to 
make a Noiſe, in the World, you can learn ſome of the 
ſmalleſt Aecidents in his Life or Converſation, which, 


though they are too fine for the Obſerwation of the Vul- 
gar, give mare Satisfaction to Men of Senſe, (as they 


are the beſt Opening to a real Character) than the Re- 


cital of his moſt glaring Actions. I know but one ill 


Conſequence to be. feared from this Methad, * 
1 that 
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240 DEDICAT/VON 10 


that cominę full-charged into Company, you ſhould re- 
folve to unload, whether an handſome Opportunity of. 
— Chad any aud £-Mger 
the ons lead for 3tſe! 

the —.— N 3 Keg — — of Infor- 
mation, it affords little Pleaſure to the reſt of the Com- 
pany who. are not troubled with the ſame Doubts; be- 
Ades which, he who aſks a Queſtion would do well to 
conſider, that he lies wholly at the Mercy of another 
before he receives an Anſwer. 

Nothing is more filly than the Pleaſure ſos People 


tale in hat they call ſpeaking their Minds. A Man 


' of this Make will ſay a rude Thing for the mere Plea- 
ſure of ſaying it; when an oppoſite Behaviour, full as 
innocent, might have rand his Friend, or made his 
Fortune. 

It is not impoſſible | for. a Man 26-forks to himfelf as 
exquiſite a Pleaſure in complying with the Humour and 
Sentiments of others, as bringing others over to his 
own; ſince it is che certain Sign of a ſuperior Senius, 
that can take and become whatever Preſs it pleaſes. 

I ſhall only add, that beſides what IJ have here ſaid, 
there is ſomething that can never be learnt, but in the 
Company of the Polite. The Virtues of Men are catch- 
ing as well as their Vices, and your own Obſervations 
added to theſe, will ſoon diſeover what it is that com- 
mands Attention in one Man, and makes you" tired and 
. ge ha _ Buffed, another. 
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0 1 a > g L - o-his Highneſs OLiver CrouwerLL. | 


Y it pleaſe your Highneſs, 70 
OW I have ſpent ſome Hours of ths Latin your 
Highneſs hath been pleaſed to give me,/this-follow- 
ing Pager will give your Highneſs an Account. Ho yon 
will pleaſe to interpret it, I cannot tell; but I can with 
Confidence ſay, my Intention in it is to procure your 
Highneſs that Juſtice Nobody yet does you, a and to let the 


N OT longer hey defer it the greater Injury 2 | 


- > 


— 
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- KILLING MURDER. 24t 


| chuſe but be an unſpeakable Conſolation to you in the laſt 
Moments of your Life, to confider, with how much Bene- 
fit to the World you are like to leave it. It is then only, 


you will then be, indeed, the Deliverer of your Country, 
and free it from a Bondage, little inferior to that from 


which Moſes delivered his: You will then be that true 
Reformer, which you would now be thought; Religion 
ſhall then be reſtored, Liberty aſſerted, and Parliaments 


have thoſe Privileges they have fought for : We ſhall then 


hope, that other Laws will have Place, beſides thoſe of 


the Sword, and that Juſtice ſhall be otherways defined, 
than the Will and Pleafure of the Strongeſt ; and we ſhall 


then hope, Men will keep Oaths again, and not have the 


Neceflity of being falſe and perfidious, to preſerve them- 


ſelves, and be like their: Rulers: All this we hope from 
your Highneſs's happy Expiration, who are the true Father 


of your Coun try s for, while you live, we · can call nothing 
ours, and it is from your Death that we hope for our In- 


heritances: Let this Conſideration arm and fortify your 
Highneſs's Mind againſt the Fears of Death, and the Ter- 
rors of your evil Conſcience, that the Good you will do, 


by your Death, will ſomewhat balance the Evils of your 
Life. And if, in the black Catalogue of high Malefac- 
tors, few can be found that have lived more tothe Afflic- 
tion and Diſturbance of Mankind, than your Highneſs hath 
done; yet your greateſt Enemies will not deny, but there 
zre likewiſe as few that have expired more to the univerſal 
Benefit of Mankind, than your Highneſs is like to do. To 


haſten this great Good is the chief End of my writing this 


Paper; and, if it have the Effects J hope it will, your 


| Highneſs will quickly be out of the Reach of Men's Ma. 


\ lice, and your Enemies will only be able to wound you in 


your Memory, which Strokes you will not feel. That 


your Highneſs may be ſpeedily in this Security, is the uni- 
rerſal Wiſh of your grateful Country; this is the Deſire 
and Prayer of the Good and of the Bad, and, it may be, is 
the only Thing wherein all Sects and Factions do agree in 
their Devotions, and is our only common Prayer. But, 
amongſt all that put in their Requeſts and Supplications 


or your Highnels's ſpeed ly Deliverance from all earthly 


Troubles, 


40 both themſelyes and you. To your Highneſs juſtly be- 
long the Honours of dying for the People, and it cannot 


my Lord, the Titles you now uſurp will be truly yours; 
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Troubles, none is more aſſiduous, nor more fervent . than | 
be that, with the reſt of the Nation, hath the Honour to be, 
ien your Highneſs, /, nf nf 22 


wu Highneſ's griin Slut and Vaſe, 
C I XK YE 35 „.A. 


Jo all thoſe Officers and Soldiers of the Army, that remember 
 _. #heir Engagements, and dare be bongſt. 
 Heartily wiſh, for Erg/and's Sake, that your Number 
1 may be far greater than fear it is; and that his High- 
neſs's frequent Purgations may have left any amongſt you, 
that, by theſe Characters, are concerned in this Dedication, 
That I, and all Men, 3 Reaſon to make this a Doubt, 
your own Actions, as well as your tame Sufferings, do but 
too plainly manifeſt. For you, that were the Champions 
of our Liberty, and to that Purpoſe were raiſed, are not you 
become the Inſtruments of our Slavery? And your Hands, 
that the People employed ts take off the Yokge from our 
Necks, are not thoſe the very Hands that now do put it on ? 
Do you remember, that you were raiſed to defend the Pri- 
. - vileges of Parliament, and have fworn to do it; and will 
you be employed to force Elections, and diſſolve Parlia- 
ments. becauſe they will not eftabliſh the Tyrant's Iniqui- 
ty, and our Slavery, by a Law? I beſeech you, think upon 
what you have promiſed, and what you do; and give not 
Poſterity, as well as your own Generation, the Occaſion to 
Mention your Name with Infamy, and to curſe that unfor- 
tunate Valour and Succeſs of yours, that only hath gained 
Victories. as you uſe them, againſt the Commonwealth. 
Could ever Eng/and have thought to have ſeen that Army, 
chat was never mentioned without the Titles of Religious, 
Zealous, Faithful, Courageous, the Fence of her Liberty 
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| 21 Home, the Terror of her Enemies Abroad, become her 
* Jailers ? Not her Guard, but her Oppreſſors? Not her | 
” Soldiers, but a Tyrant's Executioners, drawing to Blocks | 
and Gibbets all that dare be honeſter than themſelves ? ; 
This you do, and this you are; nor can you ever redeem 
your own Honour, the Truſt and Love of your Country, i 
the Eſtimation of brave Men, or the Prayers of good, if ] 


you let not, ſpeedily, the World —_— have been decei- 
ved; which they will only then 


% 


ieve, when they ſee 
| - your 
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+ Dedication of Gorpon's SaLLusT. 243 


your Vengeance upon his faithleſs Head that did it: This, 
if you defer too long to do, you will find too late to at- 
tempt, and your Repentance will neither vindicate you nor 
help us. To let you ſee you may do this, as a lawful Ac- 


tion, and to perſuade you to it, as a glorious one, is the 


principal Intent of this following Paper: Which, whatever 


Effects it hath upon you, I ſhall not abſolutely fail of mx 


Ends; for, if it excites not your Virtue and Courage, it 

will yet exprobrate your Cowardice and Baſeneſs. This 
is from one that was amongſt you, and will be ſo again, 
when you dare be as you were. | . 
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5 SALLUST. 5 

Hero without Heroiſm, can only be created by 
4 Flatterers without Shame: A King void of Faith, 
can paſs for a Hero with none but Sycophants void of 
Conſcience. Praiſe not merited, but hought, rarely 
kves ſo long as the Buyer, even though he be conſtantly” 


Extract from Goxpos'”s Dedication of his Tranſlation of 


buying: If it be ingenious Praiſe, it will rather be the 
Portion of the Seller: At all Events, it will be for ever 


ſtained with the Reproach of being ſold. ' 
The worthleſs Dead, as they could not expect, neither 
ean they bear Remembrance. True Worth gains by” 
the Grave. The Good which they did, is remembred : 
The little and great Falſities, raiſed about them, are 
forgotten ; perſonal Envy ceaſes ; the Clamour of Party 
is heard no more: Juſtice is reſtored, . Truth prevails, 
and that Virtue which ſtands in no Man's Way, is by 
all Men applauded. Ee Shs 
After Death, Characters are better known. The Good 
{and the Teſt of Poſterity. The Great and Virtuous 
continue to be loved and praiſed. 'The Great and Bad 
are hated and blaſted. Nero and Meſalina are Names of 
Reproach and Horror, at the End of ſeventeen hundred 
Years : Scipio and Portia are Names ſtill celebrated, at a 
greater Diſtance of Time. They themſelves indeed feel 
neither Obloquy nor Praiſe: But they will ever live in 
Record, and reap eternal Renown or eternal Infamy. 
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444 Compariſon between Ca ro and CSAR. 

" 424: Compariſon between Car d CSN. 

| C47 O contended for public Liberty and Virtue; C-- 
5 ar for his own Power; and thence promoted all 
| _ Abufes and Corruptien. In Cato, all virtuous 
Men, and every righteous Cauſe, found a fure Patron 
and Sanctuary: By Cæſar, the Profligate, the Depra- 
ved, and Deſperate, with every Fraitor, and all traite- 
tous PraQtices, were protected and cheriſhed. Cato en- 
deavoured to recall antient Probity and Innocence; to 
- peclazim or puniſh Evil-doers; to fecure the Public by 
- upright Meaſures ; and to tranſmit Liberty and good 
| ran: to Generations to come: Ce/ar promoted 

Diſſoluteneſs and Venality ; encouraged public Crimi- 

nals; embroiled, and debauched, and oppreſſed the State. 

Cato loved his Country, fought for it, and died for it; 
= - and thence left to it an illuſtrious and affecting Exam- 
= ple, of Virtue incorruptible; and of primitive Zeal: 

| _ Cz/ar loved himſelf beyond his Country, fought for 

kimſelf againſt his Country, and to himſelf enſlaved his 

Country: He intailed Bondage upon That and ſucceeding 

Ages; and-left a Race of Succeſſors truly worthy of the 

Mheritance of Tyranny; a Race who were the Scourge 
and Shame of 1 the Peſts and Butchers of 

the Romans, and of all Men. a 

Such, literally, were the Doings and Character of 

thy boaſted Cæſar, O Rome; theſe his Atchievements, 

this his Legacy ! If all this make him not a Parricide, the 
higheſt Parricide, the Meaning of Words is inverted, 

Truth and Reaſon have loſt their Courſe, and Gilt and 

Innocence are no more. Did he not fill thee, Rome, and 

all thy wide Regions, with Blood, and Woe, and Chains? 

He ſpoke well, he fought well; but for whoſe Sake? 

and who reaped the Benefit? Was not the Benefit His; 

the Expence, the Pain, and Sorrow, Thine ? Over thee, 
and thy Liberties was his laſt Triumph, 

Rather boaſt a Patriot; thy Patriot Cato; one who 
was a Foe to thy Foes, thy beſt Champion, thy true Pro- 
Phet: one who forewarned thee of all thy impending 

Calamities; ſtruggled to avert them; and periſhed ra- 

ther than behold them. This is Fame indeed; genu- 
ine Fame; great, immortal, and unallayed. Whatever 

Exploits Cæſar did, whatever fine Qualities he had, ſtill 

heenſlaved his Country; a Conſideration that tarniſhes 

and fruſtrates all his Praiſe. | A 
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4 NIGHT PIECES DEATH. 
[D.. PaAN III. 1 
Y the blue Taper's trembling Light, 
: B No more I waſte the wakeful Night, 
Intent with endleſs View to pore - © 
The Schoolmen and the Sages o'er © 
Their Books from Wiſdom widely ſtray, 
Or point at beſt the longeſt Way. S 
Il ſeek a readier Path, and go 
Where Wiſdom's ſurely taught below. 
How deep yon Azure dyes the Sky ! 
Where Orbs of Gold unnumber'd lye, 
While thro? their Ranks in Silver Pride 
The nether Creſcent ſeems to glide. 
The ſlumb'ring Breeze forgets to breathe, 
The Lake is ſmooth and clear beneath, 
Where once again the ſpangled Sor 
Deſcends to meet our Eyes below. 
The Grounds which on the Right aſpire, 
In Dimneſs from the View retire: 
The Left preſents a Place of Graves, 
Whoſe Wall the filent Water laves. 
That Steeple guides thy doubtful Sight 
Among the livid Gleams of Night. 
There paſs with melancholy State, 
By all the ſolemn Heaps of Fate, 
And think as ſoftly-ſad you tread 
ou the venerable Dead, - 
me was, like thee they Life poſſeſt,. 
And Time ſhall be, has F< . 4 
Thoſe Graves, with bending Oſier bound, 
That nameleſs heave the — Ground 
Quick to the glancing Thought diſcloſe, 
Where 'Toil and Poverty repoſe. 0 
The flat ſmooth Stoties that bear a Name, 
The Chiſſel's ſlender Help'to Fame, 
oe hich ere our Set of Friends decay + 
Their frequent Steps may wear away ;}. 
A middle Rar of Mortals own, PF 
Men, half ambitious, all unknown. 
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* ſenſeleſs of the Fame they 2 ive. 
N 22 


All ſlow, an 
They riſe in viſionary Crouds, 


(Ve Ravens, ceaſe your cro 


With Lamps that glimmer round. the Cell. 


The Marble Tombs that riſe on ved. 


Whoſe Dead in vaulted Arches lye, 
* Whoſe Pillars ſwell with ſculptar'd Stones,. 
Arms, Angels, Epitaphs, and Bones ; 


Theſe, all the . Remains of State, 
Adarn the Rich, or praiſe the Great; 
Who while on Earth in Fame they lives: 4 


Ha! while I gaze, pale Cynthia 3 
The burſtin A unveils the Sades! 
wan, and wrap'd with Shrouds, | 


4 all with ſober Accent cry, 
Think, Mortal, what it is to die. 
Now from yon black and Fun'ral Vew, 


That bathes the Charnel-Houſe with Dew, 


Methinks, I hear a Voice be —— | 
ing Din, 
25 tolling Clocks, no-'Time reſound 


O'er the long Lake and Midnight Ground); 


It ſepds a Peal of hollow Groans, - 

'Thus ſpeaking from among the Bones. 
When Men-my Scythe and Darts pPlys. 

How great a King of Fears am 11 

They view me like the laſt of Things 

They make, and then they. dread my Stings.. 

Fools! if you leſs provok'd your Fears, 


No more my SpeQtre-Form appears. 
Death's but:a Path that muſt be trod, 


If Man wou'd ever paſs to God : 
A Port of Calms, a 4 of Eaſe. © 
From the rough Rage of ſwelling Seas. 
OP then ty flowing Sable Stoles, 
pendent 


he mourning Poles, , 
Look: Scarfs to Zh a thwart thy. eds,” 


Long Palls, drawn Herſes, cover'd Steeds, 


And Plumes of Black, that as they tread,. 
Nod o'er the 'Scutchevns of the Dead? 
Nor can the parted Body know, 


Nor wants the Soul theſe Forms of Woe: 


As Men who long in Priſan dwell, 


When 
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A HYMN 7 CONTENTMENT. 24x Mw 


© Whene'er their ſuff ring Years are run, 1 


On Earth, and in the Body plac'd,. 


L "2 
0" 
* 5 


. - Spring forth to greet the glitt'ring Sunn 
Such Joy, tho" 5 tranſcending Senſe, | 
Have pwus Souls at pazting hence.  —- 


A few, and exil Years, they waſte : _ 
But when their Chains are caſt aſide, 
See the glad Scene unfolding wide, 
Clap the glad Wing, and tow'r away, 
And mingle with the Blaze of Day. 
4 HYMN i CONTENT MEN. 
Dr. PIII. Þ 
OVELY, laſting Peace of Mind.! 
Sweet Delight of human Kind !. 
eav*nly born, and bred on high, 
To crown. the Fav'rites of the Sky 
With more of Happineſs below., 
Than Victors in a Triumph know! 
Whither, O whither art thou fled, 
To lay thy meek contented Head ?. 
What happy Region doſt thou pleaſe 
To make the Seat of Calms and Eaſe * - 
Ambition ſearches all its Sphere 
Of Pomp and State, to meet thee there. 
Encreaſing Avarice would ſind 
Thy Preſence in its Gold inſhrin'd. 
The bold Advent'rer ploughs his Way, 
Thro' Rocks amidſt the foaming Sea, 5 
To gain thy Love; and then perceives. . 
Thou wert not in the Rocks and Waves. 
The filent Heart which Grief aſſails, 
Treads ſoft and. loneſome o'er. the Vales, 
Sees Daiſies open, Rivers run, —_ 
And ſeeks (as I. have vainly done) 
Amuſing Thought; but learns to know- 
That Solitude's the Nurſe. of Woe, 
No real Happineſs is found TT 
In trailing Purple o'er the Ground: 
Or in a Soul exalted wigh, 8 
To range the Circuit of the Sky, 
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I be reſt it ſeeks, in ſeeking dies, 
And Doubts at laſt for r hey riſe. 


It feem'd, as all the quiet Place 


SIS 


- Converſe with Stars above, and know 
All Nature! in its Forms below; | 


Lovely, laſting Peace appear 


This World itſelf, if thou art mW 
Is once again, with Fan be. 


And Man contains it in his Breaſt, A 
"Twas thus as under Shade I ſtodd, as». 
L ſung my Wiſhes to the Wood, © 


And loſt in Thought no more perceiv * 1 


The Branches whiſper as they wav' d: 83 


7 


Confeſs'd the Preſence of the Grace. 


When thus ſhe ſpoke——Go rule thy Will. 


Bid thy wild Paffions all' be till, 

Know God — and bring thy Heart to kay * | 

'The Joys which from Religion flo“??? 

Then ev'ry Grace ſhall prove its Gueſt,” 

And I'll be there to crown the reſt. 
Oh! by yonder moſſy Seat, 


- In my Hours of feet Retreat; 


Might I thus my Soul employ, _ 
With Senſe of Irre and Joy: 25 


Kais'd as ancient Prophets were, 


In heav'nly Vidon, Praiſe, and Pray's; * 
Pleaſing all Men, hurting none, 


Fleas'd and bleſs'd with alobe: ae 
Then while the Gardens take my Sight, C83 


With all the Colours of Delight; | 

While Silver Waters glide along, 

To pleaſe my Ear — court my Song: 

Ell lift my Voice, and tune my String, 

And thee, great Source of Nature, fing.. 
The Sun that walks his airy Way, g 


. 1 the World, and give the Day; 


The Moon that ſhines with borrowed Lights * 
The Stars that gild the gloomy Night; 
The Seas that roll unnumber'd Waves; 
The Wood that ſpreads its ſhady Leaves; 
The Field whoſe Ears conceal the Grain, 
The yellow T uy of the Plain; | ks 
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| Shou'd be ſung, and ſung by me Nin 1 Arts 188 1 
They ſpeak their Maker as they can : 
But want and aſk the Tongue of Ma. 
Go ſearch among your idle Dream. 
Your buſy, or your vain Extreamsz © . 
And find a Life of equal Blifs, ö; wo „„ 
Or own the next began in this. = 


# 
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The HERMIT. [y Dr. PaANIZII. 
== may affert Eternal Providence, | 
And juftify the Ways of God to Man. Mil rox. 
AR in a Wild, unknown to publick View, 
From Youth to Age a rev'rend Hermit grew; 
The Moſs has Bed, he Dive his humble Cell, 
His Food the Fruits, bis Drink the chryſtal Well: = 
Remote from Man, with God he paſs'd the Days, 
Pray'r all his Bus'neſs, all his Pleaſure Praiſe, 
A Life fo ſacred, ſuch ſerene Repoſe, 12] 
Seem'd Heav'n itſelf, till one Suggeſtion roſe; 
That Vice ſhould triumph, Virtoe Viss obey, 
This ſprung ſome Doubt of Providence's Sway. z 
His Hopes no more a certain Proſpect boaſt- 
And all the Tenour of his Soul is loſt: + 
So when a ſmooth Expanſe receives impreſt 
Calm Nature's Image on its watry Breaſt, „ 
noun bend the Banks, the Trees depending grow,  _ 
And Skies beneath with anſw'ring Colours glow WFt. 
But if a Stone the gentle Sea divide, e 
Swift ruffling Circles curl on ev'ry Side, | 934 
And glimmering Fragments of a broken Sun, 8 SED 
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Banks, Trees, and Skies, in thick Diſorder run. 
To clear this Doubt, to know the World by Sight, 
To find if Books, or Swains, report it right; + SIN 
(For yet by Swains alone the World he 3 5 
Whoſe Feet came wand' ring o'er the nightly Dew) 
He quits his Cell; the Pilgrim-Staff he bore, + 


And fix'd the Scallop in his Hat before; E 
Then with the Sun a filing Journey went, f 
dedate to think, and watching each Event. | 
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© The Morn was waſted in the pathlefs Gra, . 
And long and loneſome was the Wild to pass: 


3h 1 A Youth came poſting oer a crofling Way y 


His Rayment decent, his Complexion fair. 
And ſoft in graceful Ringlets wav'd his Hair. 


; | Thus youthful Ivy claſps an Elm around. Ro Ken 
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And hail, my Son, the rev'rend Sire rephy d; 
And Talk of various Kind deceiv'd the Road; 
While in their Rage they differ, join i Heart: 


| There by the Moon thro! Ranks of Trees they paſs, 


Their Lord receives them at the pompous Gate. 


Along the wide Canals the Zephyrs play; 


An early my mo deck'd the ſplendid Hall ; % 
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But when the Southern Sun had warm'd the Day:, 


Then near approaching, Father, hail | he cry'd, | 


GGG 


Words follow'd Words, from Queſtion Anſwer flow'd,.. 
Till each with other pleas'd, and loth to part, 
hus ſtands an aged Elm in Ivy bound, 


Now funk the Sun; the cloſing Hour of Day 
Came onward, mantled o'er with ſober Grey; 
Nature in Silence bid the World repoſe: _ 
When near the Road a lately Palace roſe : - - 


Whoſe Verdure crown'd' their ſloping Sides of Graſs. 
I chanc'd the Noble Mafter of the Dome, 
Still made his Houſe the wand'ring Stranger's Home's 
Yet ſtill the Kindneſs, from a Thirſt of Praife, 
Prov'd the vain Flouriſh of expenſive Eaſe. Af} 
The Pair: arrive: The livry'd Servants wait 


The Table groans with coſtly Piles of Food, 

And all is more than hoſpitably 8 

Then led to Reſt, the Day's long Foil they drown, 

Deep ſank in Sleep, and Silk, and Heaps of Down, 
At length tis Morn, and at the Dawn of Day, 


Freſh o'er the gay Parterres the Breezes creep: 
And ſhake the neighbring Wood to baniſh Sleep; 
Up riſe the Gueſts, obedient to the Cal?! 


Rich luſcious Wine a golden Goblet grac'd, 
Which the kind Mafter forc'd the Gueſts to taſte. 
Then pleas'd and thankful, from the Porch they go: 
And, but the Landlord, none had Cauſe of Woe ; 
His Cup was vaniſh'd ; for in ſecret Guiſe ee 
The younger Gueſt purloin'd the glittring Prize. "0 
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As 088 aha Sg a Hooks in \ his wan „ 
Bliſt'ning and baſking-in the Summer Ray, e© 51 wy 9 | 
Diſorder'd ſtops to ſhun the Danger near... 
Then walks with Faintneſs on, and looks wat 1 80 1. 
So ſeem'd the. Sire; when far upon the Road, Fa * 
The ſhining Spoil his wiley Partner ſhow'd. 1 
He ſtopp'd with Silence, walk'd with trembling Hen 
And much he wiſh'd, but durſt not'afk-to part: 
Murm' ring he lifts his Eyes, and thinks it dard, 1 
That gen rous Actions meet a baſe Reward. | bak 
While thus they paſs, the Sun his Glory brad, 
The changing Skies hang out their ſable Clouds; 
A Sound in Air preſag'd approaching Rain, 
And Beaſts to Covert ſcud a-croſs the Plain. 1 3 
Warn'd by the Signs, the wand'ring Pair retreat, - 
, To ſeek for Shelter at a neighb' ring Seat. | 
"Twas built with Turrets, on a rifing Ground, 
And ftrong, and large, and unimprov'd around; 
Its Owner's Temper, tim'rous and ſevere, 
Unkind and griping, caus'd a Deſart there. 
As near the Miſer's heavy Doors they drew, ö 
Fierce riſing Guſts with ſudden Fury ble; 
The nimble Lightning mix'd with Showers began, 
And o'er their Heads loud rolling Thunder ran. 
Here long they knock, but knock or call in vain, 
Driv'n by the Wind, and batter'd by the Rain. 
At length ſome Pity warm'd the Maſter's Breaft, 
{('Twas then, his ſhold firſt receiv'd a Gueſt) 
Slow creaking turns the Door with jealous Care, 
And Half he welcomes in the ſhiv'ring Pair; 
One' frugal Faggot lights the naked Walls, 
And Nature's . thro” their Limbs recalls: 
Bread of the coarſeſt Sort, with eager Wine, 
(Each hardly granted) ſerv d them both to dine; 
And when the Tempeſt firſt appear'd to ceaſe, 
A realy Warning bid them part in Peace. 5 
With ſtill Remark the pond'ring Hermit viewd, bY 
In one fo rich, à Life ſo poor and rude ; 5 
And why ſhou'd ſuch, within himſelf he cry'd, 
Lock the loſt Wealth a thouſand want beſide ? 
But what new Marks of Wonder ſoon took Place, 
Aney ry ſettling Feature of his Face; ; 
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That Cup, the r Landlord own'd before, 
And paid profu 


- The Sun emerging opes an azure Sky x; 
freſher Green the ſmelling Leaves diſplay, 


An litt' ring as they tremble, chear the Day: 
| The gather courts them from the oe Retreat, 805 
A * 


* 


And the glad Maſter bolts the wary Gate. 
While hence they walk, the Pilgrim's Boſom wro 
With all the Travel of . rene 


His Partner's, A&ts without their Cauſe appear, 
*Twas there a Vice, and ſeem'd a Madneſs here: 


Deteſting that, and pitying this he goes, 
Loſt and confounded with the various Shows. 

Now Night's dim Shades again involve the Sky, 
Again the Wand'rers want a Place to lye, 
Again they ſearch, and find a Lodging nigh. 
The Soil improv'd around the Manſion neat, 
And neither poorly low, nor idly great: 


It ſeem'd to ſpeakits Maſter's Turn of Mind,. 


Content, and not for Praiſe, but Virtue kind. 
Hither the Walkers turn with weary Feet, 
Then bleſs the Manfion, and the Mafter greet : 
Their greeting Fair, beſtow'd with modeſt Guiſe, 
The courteous Maſter hears, and thus replies: 
Without a vain, without a grudging Heart, 
To him who gives us all, I yield a Part; 
From him you come, for him accept it here, 
A Frank and ſober, more than coſtly Cheer. 
He ſpoke, and bid the welcome Table ſpread, 
Then talk'd of Virtue till the Time of Bed, 
When the grave Houſhold round his Hall repair, 


When from his Veſt the young Companion bore 
ely with the precious Bowl  _ + 


be ftinted Kindneſs, of this churliſh Soul. 
But now the Clouds.1n airy Tumult fly, 


Warn'd by a Bell, and cloſe the Hours with Pray'r. bs 
At length the World, renew'd'by calm Repoſe, « 


Was ſtrong for Toil, the dappled Morn aroſe ; 
Before the Pilgrim's Part, the younger: crept, 
Near the clos'd Cradle where an * i 


And wrich d his Neck; the Landlord's fle ds, 


9 O ſtrange Return ! grew black, and gaſp'd and dy d. 
Horror of Horrors! what ! his only Son! 

= How look'd our Hermit when the Fact was done? 1 
; ; : 0 
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Not Hell, tho? Hell's rr Black Jad, in ſunder art, pts _ 
And breathe blue Fire, cou'd*more' affault his Heart. 90 
Confus'd; and ſtruck with Silence at the Deed, —_— 
He flies, but trembling fails to fly with Spee. 
His Steps the Youth oh purſues ; ; the Country lay 
Perplex 10 with Roads, a Servant ſhow'd the Way: 
A River croſs'd the Path; the Paſſage o'er 
Was nice to find; the Servant went before; 
Long Arms of Oaks an open Bridge ſu ply'd, ; 
And deep the Waves ia the Bending glide: 
The Youth, who ſeem'd to watch a Time to ſin, 
Approach'd the careleſs Guide, and thruſt him in; 
Plunging he falls, and rifing lifts his Head, 1 
Then flaſhing turns, and ſinks among the Dead: 
Wild, ſparkling Rage inflames the Hermit's Eyes, 
He burſts the Bands of Fear, and madly cries; 
Deteſted Wretch, —but ſcarce his Speech began, 
When the ſtrange Partner ſeem'd no longer Man: 
His youthful Face grew more ſerenely ſweet; 
His Robe turn'd white, and flow'd upon his Feet; 
Fair Rounds of radiant Points inveſt his Hair; 
Celeſtial Odours breathe thro? purpled Air; 
And Wings, whoſe Colours glitter'd on the Day, 
Wide at his Back their gradual Plumes diſplay. 
The Form ethereal burt upon his Sight, 
And moves in all the Maje of Light. 
Tho? loud' at firſt the Pilgrim” s Paſſion grew, 
Sudden he gaz d, and wiſt not what to do; 
Surprize in ſecret Chains his Words ſuſpends, 
And in a Calm his ſettling Temper ends. 
But Silence here the 'beauteous Angel broke, | 
(The Voice of Muſic raviſt'd as he ſpoke.) 
Thy Pray'r, thy Praiſe, thy Life to Vice unknown, 19 
In ſweet Memorial riſe before the Throne: Ie; 
Theſe Charms, Succeſs in our bright Re ou fol 
2 force an Angel down to calm th. 
For this commiſſion'd, I forſook the Shy... 
Nay, ceaſe to' kneel——Thy fellow Ser 1. 3 
Then know the Truth of Government divine, e 
And let theſe Scruples be no longer tine... 
e juſtly claims that World he made, ET 
in this the Righ ee o 
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254 The + HE RMI T. 
Its ere Majeſty thro? all depends  ; 
On uſing ſecond Means to work his Ends: 
Tis thus, withdrawn in State from human Bye, | 
The Pow'r exerts his Attributes on hi 
Your Actions uſes, nor-controuls on Wil. 
And bids the doubting Sons of Men be till. | 
What ſtrange Events can ſtrike with more Surprize, 
Than thoſe which lately ſtruck th pad ring 88 
Vet taught by theſe, CRE th'Almighty juſt, 
And where you can't unriddle, learn to truſt! 
Ade gre at, vain Man, who far'd on r "IM 
_ Whoſe Life was too luxurious to be go 
Who made his Iv'ry Stands with Eh ome ſhine, | 
And forc'd his Gueſts to Morning Draughts of Wine, 
Has, with the Cup, the graceleſs Cuſtom loſt, ; 
And ftill he welcomes, but with leſs of Coſt. 
The mean, ſuſpicious Wretch, whoſe bolted Door 
Ne'er mov'd in Duty to the wand'ring Poor ; 
With him I left the Cup, to teach his Mind 
That Heav'n can bleſs, if Mortals will be kind. 
Conſcious of wanting Worth he views the Bowl, 
And feels Compaſſion touch his grateful Soul. 
Thus Artiſts melt the ſullen Oar of Lead, | 
With heaping Coals of Fire upon its Head ; ; Z 
In the kind Warmth the Metal learns to glow, _ 
And looſe from Droſs, the Silver runs b. Fe Ih 
Long had our pious Friend in Virtue trod, | 
But now the Child half-wean'd his Heart from God; ; 
(Child of his Age) for him he liv'd in Pain,  _ 
And meaſur'd back his Steps to Earth again. 
To what Exceſſes had his Beta run ? 
But God, to ſave the Father, 5 the Son. 5 
To all but thee, in Fits he ſeem'd to 5 
(And *twas my Miniſtry to deal the n 
The poor ald Parent, humbled in the Nuſt, 
Now owns in Tears the Puniſhment was juſt.” 
But now had all his Fortune felt a Wrack, 
Had that falſe Servant ſped in Safety bac! 
This Night his treaſur'd Heaps he meant to el, a 
And what a Fund of Charity would fail! 
Thus Heav'n inſtructs thy Mind: This Trial der, q*: 
Depart i in Peace, . and ſin no more. IT * 
| 2 | N. 5 
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55 On ſounding Pinions here le Youth withdrew; 

The Sage ſto of wond'ring as the Seraph flew. 
Thus look d Eliſha, when, to mount on high, 1 
His Maſter took the Chariot of the Sky; 
The fiery Pomp aſcending, left the View F = 
The Prophet gaz d, and wifh'd to follow too. 

The bending Hermit here a Pray'r begun, 
Lord! as in Heaw'n, on Earth thy Will be dane. 
Then gladly turning, ſought his ancient Place, 
And P's! a Life of Oy and ene 
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COLIN = LUCY. [By Mr. LIEU 


F Laa er fam' d 15 Maidens fair, 


1 75 t Lucy was the Grace; 
Nor &er did Liffy's limpid Stream 


| Reflect a «a ICE... 
IE 
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Till luekleſß Love and pining Care 
Impair'd her roſy Hue, 

Fer dainty Lip, her damaſk Check, 

And Eyes of 11 5 Blue. 


Ah ! have you ſeen a Lily pale 
When beating Rains deſcend 
80 droop d this ſlow-conſuming Maid, 
Her Life ow JON: Its End. 
By Lucy warn'd of flattering Swaing 
ake Heed, ye eaſy Fair! 

Of Vengeance due to broken Vows, 5 

„ fate ring en beware! 


Three Times, all i in the Dead of Night 
A Bell was heard to ring; 
And at her Window Hig the thrice; 
The Raven flap'd his Wing. 
VI. 


Full well the love lorn Maiden * 
The ſolemn-boding Sound, 
And thus in dying Word be oke 
The Virgins ae | 


— 


COLIN .ad LUCY. 


4. Then bear my Corſe, ye Comrades dear, 


&© The Bride groom blithe to meet; 
« He in his W 2 ing Trim fo gay, 


* 11 in my r 


5 She ff * ſhe dy ' d, her. Corſe was born, 
ſake Bridegroom blithe to meet; 

He in his Wedding-Trim ſo gay, 

She in ber e 


What then were Coliu's dreadful Thoughts 2 
How were theſe Nuptials kept? 
The Bride's-Men flock'd round Lucy dead, 


And all the. NIN wept. =: 


Compaſſion, Shame, Remotſe, Deſpair, ; 
At once has Boſom ſwell: 
The Damps of Death bedew'd his Brow, 


He groan'd, Ve ſhoak, he fell. 


From the vain Bride, a Bride no more, 
The varying Crimſon fled ; 


1 
= | . 
| 3 bear a Voice you cannot hear, 
= «That Cries I muſt not ſtay; 
38 << I ſee a Hand you cannot ſee, 
=. 6 That beckons me away. 
=! VIII. 
W «© Of a falſe Swain, and broken Heart, 
= | &* In early Youth I die: 
3 Am I to blame becauſe the Bride 
1 Is twice as rich as I 1 
IX. 
| Ah Colin, give not her W 
= Vos due to me. alone ! © 
= 4 Nor thou, raſh Girl, receive his Kiſs, 
= * Nor think him all thy own | 
= «« To-morrow in the Church, to wed, 
_ « Impatient both prepare: 
__ But know, falſe Man, and x fond Maid, 
_ - Poor Lucy will be there. 
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When, 
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When, ftretch'd befide her Rival's Corſe, 
ao n 3 PEE” 


le to his Lacy's new-made Grave, 
Convey'd by trembling Swains, © 
In the ſame Mould, beneath one Sod, - 
: For ever now remains. PE, 
Oft at this Place the conſtant Hind 
And plighted Maid are ſeen; 
With Garlands gay, and 'True-love Knots, : 
Ky They deck the ſacred Green. oP 
But Swain forſworn, whoe'er thou art, 
5 T his hallow'd Ground forbear ! 
Remember Colin's dreadful Fate, 
And fear to meet him there. 
+ To ER KER. | 
[By Mr. MaTTHEW GREEN of the Cuſtom-Houſe.} | 


XZ HEN I firſt came to London, I rambled about 
From Sermon to Sermon, took a Slice and went 
out, | a 5 

Then on me, in Divinity Batchelor, try'd ' 

Many Prieſts to obtrude a Levitical Bride; 

And urging their various Opinions, intended 5 

To make me wed Syſtems which they recommended. 
Said a letch'rous old Fry'r, ſkulking near Lincoln s- Inn, 

W hoſe Trade's to abſolve, but whoſe Paſtime's to fin ; + 

Who, Spider: like, ſeizes weak Proteſtant Flies, 

Which hung in his Sophiſtry Cobweb he ſpies ; © 

Ah pity your Soul, for without our Church Pale, 

If you happen to die, t6 be damn'd you can't fail; 

The Bible, you boaft, is a wild Revelation, | 
Hear a Church that can't err, if you hope for Salvation. 
Said a formal Non-con, whoſe rich Stock of Grace 

Lies forward expos'd in Shop-Window of Face, 
Ah! pity your Soul, come be of our Sect, 
For then you are ſafe, and may plead you're elect; 
As it ſtands in the Acts we can prove ourſelves Saints, 
Being CHriſt's little F RELIED where ſpoke againſt. 


Said 
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| 28 ODE to EVENING. 


Said a jolly Church Panſon, 'devoted\to.Eaſe, 
While Penal Law Dragons guard his golden Fleece, 


If you pity your Soul, 1 1 liſten to neither; 


The firſt 1s in Error, the 1 a Deceiv er: 
That ours is the true Church, you Senſe of our Tribe i is, 


And ſurely in medio tutti ſimus ibis. 


Said a Yea-and-Nay Friend, with a ſtiff Hat and Band, 
Who. while he talk'd ena would hold forth his Hand, 
Dominion and Wealth are the Aim of all three, 
Tho? about Ways and Means they may all diſagree ; 


Then prithee be wiſe, go the Quakers Bye-way, 
"Tis plain without eie 6 noting: to | 1. 
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' ODE @ EVENING. C0 M. w. CorLins.] 


F ought of oaten Stop, or paſtoral Song, 
May Hope, chaſte Eve, to ſooth thy modeſt Ear, 
Like thy own ſolemn Springs, 
Thy Springs and dying Gales, ; 
O Nymph reſerv'd, while now the bright-hair'd Sun 
Sits in yon weſtern Tent, whoſe cloudy An, | 
With Brede ethereal wove, . 
| O'erhang his wavy Bed: 
Now Air is huſh'd, fave where the weak-ey'd Bat, 
With ſhort ſhrill Shrieks flits by on leathern Wing, 
Or where the Beetle winds 
Eis ſmall but ſullen Horn, 
As oft he riſcs midſt the twilight Path, 
Againſt the Pilgrim born in heedleſs Hum: 
Now teach me, Maid compos'd, 
| To breathe ſome ſoften'd Strain, 
Whoſe Numbers ſtealing thro' thy darkning Vale, 
May not unſeemly with its Stillneſs vs 
As muſing flow, I hail | 
Thy genial lov'd Return! 
For when thy folding Star ariſing ſhews 
His paly Circlet, at his warning Lamp 
The fragrant Hours, and Elves 
Who ſlept in Flow'rs the Day, _ 
And many a Nymph who wreaths her Brows with Sedge, 
And ſheds the freſh'ning Dew, and lovelier fall, 
The penſive Pleaſures ſweet: 
Prepare thy ſhadowy Car. 


122 


Then lead, calm Vot' reſs, where ſome ſheety Lake 


| While fallow Autumn fills thy Lap with Leaves ; 
Or Winter yelling thro! the troublous Air, 


To n LUCY. Fo— ” 


Cheers the lone Heath, qr ſome time-hallow A Pile,” 
Or upland Fallows my 5 of) 
Reflect its laſt cool Gleam, 
But when chill.-bluſt"ring Winds, or driving Bala, 
Forbid my willing Feet, be mine the Hut, 
That from the Mountain's Side 
Views Wilds, and ſwelling Floods, 
And Hamlets brown, and dim- aileerer d Spires, 
And hears their ſimple Bell, and marks oer al! 
Thy dewy Fingers draw 
The gradual duſky Veil. 
While Spring ſhall pour his Show'rs, as oft he wont, 
And bathe thy breathing Treſſes, meekeſt Eve / 
While Summer loves to ſport 
Beneath thy ling'ring Light; 


Aﬀrights-thy ſhrioking Train, 
And rudely rends thy Robes; 
So long, ſure-found beneath the Sylvan Shed, 
Shall Fancy, Friendſhip, Science, roſe-lip'd Health, 
Thy gentleſt Influence own, 
And Hymn thy fav'rite Name 
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.To M/s LUCY F 


o him who in an Hour muſt die, 
Not ſwifter ſeems that Hour to fly, 

Than ſlow the Minutes ſeem to me, 

Which keep me from the Sight of thee. 

Not more that trembling Wretch would give 

Another Day or Year to live ; 5 

Than I to ſhorten what remains 

Of that long Hour which thee detains. 
Ohl! come to my impatient Arms, 


Oh! come with all thy heav'nly ——_— 
At once to juſtify and pay = 


The . 1 feel rex. Ms e ont | 
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For Lucy figh'd: with matchleſs 7 
Ev'n when he figh'd in Rhyme; 

The.loyely Maid his Flame return d, . 


0 And would with equal Warmth. have burn haha p 


But that ſhe had not Time. 2085 
Oft he repair d with cager beet. . 
In ſecret Shades his Fair to meet 
Beneath th'accuſtom'd 8 
She would have fondly met him there, 
And heal'd with Love each tender Cares. 
5 But that the. ol Oe TO 5 

40 It was not thus, inconſtant Maid, a; 

« You ated once {the Shepherd aid) 
When Love was in its Prime!“ 
She griev'd to hear him thus complain, 55 
And would have writ to eaſe his Pain, 
— But that ſhe had not Time. my 

IV. 


Ao can you act ſo cold a Part . 


No Crime of mine has chang d your Heart, ; 
Tf Love be not a Crime. 

We ſoon muſt part for Months, for Vears 

She would have anſwer'd with her Tears, 
. ee ay not Time. 
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7 E diſtant Spires; ve antique Towers 5 

That crown the wat'ry ee 7 

Where grateful Science ſtill adores... 

Her Henrys holy Shadey i LN 

And ye 4 from the ſtately Brow -w- 

Of Wind/or's Heights th e below: 


a 
: 5 
* 6 7 


ee Whoſe Turf, whoſe Shade, vie Boner amen 


Wanders the hoary Thum along 
His ſilver - winding Way. 

Ah happy Hills, ab-pleafing: 14, 
Ah Fields Welovd in vain, 1 8 
Where once my careleſs Wildi 
A Stranger yet to pain! 
I feel the Gales that from ok 
> momentary Bliſs-beſtow, | 
As waving freſh their gladſome Wing, | 
My weary Soul they ſeem to 8 9 
And, redolent of Jon and Youth, E 
To breathe a ſecond: Spring. 

Say, F ar res for thou haſt den 
Full many a ſprightly Race 
Diſporting on thy- MargentiGreen, | 3 | 
'The Paths of Pleaſure: wace::: ini 4 
Who foremoſt naw delight to ens; 
With pliant Arms thy glafly Wave? 71 
The captive Linnet which enthrall? 0 000 A 
What idle Progeny:ſucceed - I x 2 
To chaſe the Ning Circle'sSpeed, N 
Or urge the flying Ball? | ig Hed 
While ſome! pours Buoneſs ben 
Their murm'xi er urs ply. l þ Lak | 
'Gainſt graver! ars chat bring Confratnt Is 
To ſweeten Liberty F 
Some bold . fr ba th 
The Limits of their little Reign, 99k 2 ie o 
And unknown Regions dare deter: LINE e 

Still as they run, they look behind, 5 its 
They hear a Voice: agg Wand, | =) 56 © 
And ſnatch a fearful Joy 947 whit $09; 
Gay Hope is theirs gen en. 
Leſs pleaſing when poſſeſs d; 1979 » 5 
The Tear forgot: as ſoon as ed, 186410 
The Sunſhine of the Breaſt, rl Dk 
Theirs buxom:Health:of roly Hue, WTO 
Wild Wit, Invention ever new, WG 
And liveh Chear of Vigour born ON 
The thoughtleſs Day, the eaſy Night, © 6 / 
The Spirits pure, theiSlambers: ights T Y q 
That fy th' Approach of Morn. a e 
Alas, 
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Aus, regardleſs of We ee, Yo 15 12 


Fbe little Vim play il 2D = aut 


No Senſe have they of ls to dome, | try} 


No Care beyond To-day': * Sit Bel #7 102 uity 


Yet ſee how all around em wit wk on * | 
The Miniſters of human Fate, 5 GHHSF% © 197 
And black Misfortune's baleful Train! 


Ah! ſhew them where in'Ambuſh — 


That inly gnawsthe' ſecret —_ 0 By 12 


To ſeize their Prey, the murth' rous Band, - 
Ah! ſhew them they are Men r 
Theſe ſhall the fory Paſſions Wn; 7.) BYE 


The Vultures of the Mind, da rage die 
Diſdainful Anger, pallid Len yp 1 ng. 
And Shame that ſculks belind 3 WEEK 


Or pining Love ſhall-waſte their Youth, | 11 
Or Jealouſy with rankling Tooth; x If 


And Envy wan, and faded Cafe * 
Grim - viſag d comfortleſs Deſpeir, 5 5 1 ph 
And Sorrow 's piercing Dart, 


Ambition this ſhall tempt to n. W 


Then whirl the Wretch from highs n ? 95 


Jo bitter Scorn'a Sacrifice, | OL IEF 
And grinning Infamy ; * e 
The Stings of Falſhood thoſe hall y. 5 
And hard Unkindneſs' alter'd Eye. 
That mocks the Fear it forc'd to four. 

And keen Remorſe with Blood defil'd;. 


And moody Madneſs aughing wild: * DO en 
Lo, in the Vale of Years TY I ” 9 85 
A grieſly Troop are ſeen, ns Py 3/4 
The painful Family of Deat n 
More hideous than their aca 


This racks the Joints, chis fires the Veins, 
That every Jab'ring Sinew: ere eien ie 
Thoſe in the deeper Vitals rage: N 1 1 Sf 15 
Lo, Poverty, to fill the Band, REP Ws . 
That numbs the Soul with icy Hand, ; 5 
And flow-conſuming Age. ; 
To each his Suff rings: All are 8 
Condemn'd/alike to aro i. 710 Trane 6 


4 
The Tender for another «Pain Ly we et D 
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Vet ah! why ſhould walt ks theſe "My | 
Since Sorrow never comes too late, >: + - 
And Happinefs too ſwiftly flies. _ . | ? 

Thought? would <a their ParadiſG. 2 
No more; where Ignorance is *. e 
"Tis Folly to be wil, 5H) 


85 1 D E. 1D Mr. Cv! 


Fair Venus Train appear,” 
{cloſe the long - expecting Flowers - 
And wake the Purple Vear! . 
The Attic Warbler pours her Throat 
Reſponſive to the Cuckow”s Note, 
The untaught Harmony of Spring: 
While, whiſp'ring Pleaſure as they ey 1 
Cool Zephyrs through the clear blue LY | 
Their gather d F "nine | fling. 5 


; 5 0 I 
18 where the roſy- 1 Hours, 


Where'er the Oak's thick Branches Aretch 
A broader browner Shade; © Sat Kee 
Where'er the rude and en Beech 
O'er-canopies the Glade; _ .. 
Beſide ſome Water's ruſhy Brink 
With me the Muſe ſball fit and . | _— 
(At Eaſe reclin'd in ruſtic State) e OM | 
How vain the Ardour of the Crowd, 
How low, how indigent * Ds,” 
| How little are the Great 15 1 
Still is the toiling Hand of Care: 2 i 


— 


5 „ 


The panting Herds repoſe 1 7 
Yet hark, how through the EE Air.” 
The buſy Murmur.glows! 

The inſe& Youth are op the Wing, 


Eager to taſte the honied Spring. 

And float amid the liquid Noon: 
Some lightly o'er VER ſkim, ; 
Some ſhew their gayly- A Trim 
Quick-glancing * — 
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= |  Methinks I lice; in Accent lor, 


. Oostende Ader Ey . 
Bauoch is the Race of Mann 
: And they that creep. and t char l G98: 
Shall end r 5 5 5 
Alike the Buſy and the Gay, 8 | 
But flutter through Life's little Da "_ 3 
d: 2 8 | 


© In Fortune's varying Colours dre 
Bruſh d by the Hand of rough Miſchance, 

Or chill by Age, their airy Dance | 

has. wy in 8 8 to reſt. 
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The ſpertive kind Reply: | 
Poor Moralift ! and what art 5s? 
A ſolitary Fl)! / 

Thy oyEnd glittering Fetnate' dee 
No Hive haſt thoù of hoarded Sweets, 
No. painted Plumage to diſplay : 8 
On haſty Wings thy Yourh is flown; p 0944 
Thy Sun is (et, thy: „ een 5 
We 3 white. tis _ 
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On the, Death of a ad 43 AT, (drowned in ra Tub 0 
& — Gol Fiſbes, + # 7 
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”P WAS on ailofty'Vaſe's Sicc, 
8 Where China's gayeſt ARGON 
The azure Flowers that blow Pn 
Demureſt of the Tabby kind.. | 
The n ade hs 55 . en. 
Her conſoious Tail . 
The fair round Face, the ſnowWy Beard, 8 


85 The Velvet of her Paws, in oj E 15 
50 The Coarthar wih the Toei den. 2 
5 Her Ears of Jer and Pera Eyes, - 


She lw; e . 
lin 


Still had * f 4 ot "midft ta Tide iy TE 
_ Io beauteous : orms were ſeen to glide e 


The Genii of the Stream; | N 5 
Their ſcaly, Armour's Tyrian hue 126 2 3 0 ; 5 


Through richeſt Purple to the View . ; 
Betray d A LO RIA tic 2h 2 1 75 


The hapleſs Ny mph with Wonder 1 
- A Whiſker firſt, and then a Claw, Fae 5 
With many an ardent Wiſh, Fu 8 


She ſtretch'd in vain to reach the eine. 1 
What Female Heart can Gold deſp iſe?” 3 
What Cat's averſe-to Fiſh ? 1 1475 5 8 


4 


* 


Nor knew the Gulph between; 1 

* [Malignant Fate fat by and regu el 166 

The Slipp'ry Verge ber Feet guil 4. FT . 
She tumbled headlong in. 5 


. 
1 7 
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2 2 5 71 1 11 


wal Times emerging from hy Flood” 85 


She mewed to every wat ry Gd, 12 Yo >; 


Some ſpt eedy Aid to ſend, _ : 

No Dolphin came, no Nereid Kir 4; 5 

N or cruel Tom, nor Suſan heard. | 
6 a e ee e . 7 1 

F rom ** 5 ye — A POTY _ 

Know one falſe Step is ne er baader d. 8 

And be with Caution bold. 1 bbs dn 


Not all that tempts your wandride Ey 8 By 
And heedleſs Hearts, is lawful Wien i 3EP 


Nor all, that gliſters, Gold. i D 2 
— — 5 1 n ASK. 


lier 10] By M. CET EE 3 


HE Curfew tolls the Knell of p partin: 55 2 

The lowing Herd wind Doty o'er the Ion, 8 2 + 
The Plowman homewards plods his weary 2 IE 
Bad 1 the World to Darkncs and to 5 


r Maid! kk Fake intent WET 
Again ſhe ſtretch d, again ſhe bent 


G avritten in 4 n Cause Vers. 5 
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And all the Air a folemn Stillneſ holds, 


2 Save where the Beatle wheels his drony Plighe, 


Tos drowſy Tinklings lull the diſtant Folds; . 
ave that from yonder ivy-mantled Tow'r . . 


5-4 5 *he mopeing Ow! does to the Moon PIs 


> Of ſuch, as ee near her ſecret Bow'r, ' 
Moleſt her ancient, ſolitary Reign. 


Beneath thoſe rugged Elms, that Yew-Tree's ſhade, 
Where heaves the Turf in many a mould'ring > ad 


_ Each in his narrow Cell for ever laid, , 


The rude Forefathers of the Hamlet ſleep. 


The breezy Call of incenſe- breathing Morn, 
The Salo twittering from the ſtraw-built Shed, 


The Cock's ſhrill Clarion, ar the echoing Horn 


No more ſhall rouſe them from their lowly Bed. 
For them no more 4 blazing Hearth tat burn, 


| "2 Or buſy Houſewife ply her Evening Care: 
* 


No Children run to lifp their Sire's Return, 1 
Or climb his Knees the envied Kiſs to ſhare. | 


Oft did the Harveſt to their Sickle yield, 
Their Furrow oft the ſtubborn Glebe has Pat OY 
1 How jocund did they drive their Teem afield ! 
How bow'd the Woods beneath their ſturdy Ws. 
Let not Ambition mock their uſeful Teil, | 
Their homely Joys and Neſtiny obſcure ; _ 
Nor Grandeur hear, with a diſdainful Smile, 
- The ſhort and imple Annals of the Poor. 
The Boaſt of Heraldry, the Pomp of Pow'r, 
. And all that Beauty, all that Wealth eber pus | 
/ Await alike th' inevitable Hour. 8 
The Paths of Glory lead but to the Grare. 


* e Proud, impute to Theſe, the Fault, 
0 o'er their ir Tomb no Trophies raiſe... 


| te Me erer i Ge en 


nthem ſwells the Note of Praiſe. 


% 


The pealing 


Can ſtoried Urn or animated Buſt FOE 7 4 


Back to its Manſion call che fleetin e 


Can Honour's Vajce provoke the . 755 
: TY te ul eld Ear af Dow 


* ; / f 


© Now fades the Wat, ag aca on the Sight, | 
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Hands, that the Rod of Empire might have , 
Or wak'd to Extafy the living Lyre. 
But Knowledge to their Eyes her ample 
Rich with the Spoils of Tune did ne. 
Chill Rog reprefs'd their noble Rage, | 
And froze the genial Current of the Soul. 


Full many a Gem of pureſt Ray ſerene, 
The dark unfathom'd . of Ocean bear; 
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| Full many a Flower is born to bluſh unſten, as * | 
And waſte its Sweetnefs on the deſart Air. *. 5 1 
Some r chat with dauntleſs Breaſt | „ 2508 
The little Tyrant of his Fields withſtood ; | E 
Some mute inglorious Millon here may ret, i 
Some Cromwell guiltleſs of his Country”s Blood: 3 OY _— . 
Th' Applauſe of B' ning Senates to 2 285 4 5 
The Threats of Pain and Ruin to deſpiſe, NF & =—_ 
To ſcatter Plenty o'er a fmiling Land, nn 
And read their Hiſt'ry in a Nation's Eyes. _ 
Their Lot forbad : nor circumſcrib'd alone Oe > = 
Their growing Virtues, but their Crimes confin'd ; 3 1 1. | mu 
Forbad to wade mapu, Slaughter to Throne, e 1065 
And ſhut the Gates Mercy on Mankind, | | 
The ſtruggling Pangs of conſcious Truth to hide, . 
To quench the Bluſhes of i ngenuous n =” 44 


Or heap the Shrine of —— and Pride „ 
With Incenſe kindled at the Muſe's Flame. „ 


Far from the madding Crowd's ignoble Strife, - LY, 
Their ſober Wiſhes never learn'd to ftr ß; 
Along the cool ſequeſter'd Vale of Lie 
They kept the noiſeleſs Tenor of their Way. FT 


Yet ev'n theſe Bones from Inſult to protect 


2 Some frail Memorial ſtill erected nigh, A? Fo 
ult With uncouth Rhimes and ſhapeleſs Sculpture decked,” 2 
© Wy liplores the paſſing Tribute of a Sigh. 7 *£h 
Their Name, their Years, ſpelt by th? unlenter'd Muſe, | 
WW The Place of Fame and Elegy ſupply : | | 
rand many a holy Text around ſhe firews,  — At 
„ | That teach the ruſtic Morali& to die. 
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For dis tack Foigeeulinh gen LS Matt 
This 7.— anxious Being e'er refign'd, BF por 
= 24 Is warm Precincts of the chearful 5% | 
121 caſt one longing ling” ring Look behind? 
On ſome fond Breaſt the parting Soul relies. 
| Some piq;s Drops the cloſing Eye requires 
* ot Ev'n from the Tomb the Voice of Nature cries,; A 
Ev'n in our Aſhes live their wonted Fire. 
Por thee, who mindful of th? unhonour'd Dead 
Dtoſt in theſe Lines their artleſs Tale relate; 
| 4 If Chance, by lonely Contemplation led, 
Some kindred Spirit ſhall inquire thy Fate, 
- Haply ſome hoary-headed Swain may ſay, 
E Oft have we ſeen Rim at the Peep BY Dawn 
25 « Bruſhing with haſty Steps the Dews away 
| To meet the Sun upon the upland Lawn. 
A © There at the Foot of yonder nodding Beech, 
„That wreathes its old fantaſtic Roots ſo high, 
12 4 © His liſtleſs Length at Noon- tide would he Rretch, 
And pore upon the Brook that bubbles by. 
Hard by yon Wood, now ſmiling as in Scorn, 8 E 
. « Mutt 4 his wayward Fancies he would roy; 
2 Now droop Pings , woeful wan, "Hike one A 
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F © Or craz'd with Care, or croſs'd in hopeleſs Love. 
„ »» One Morn I miſs'd bim on the cuſtom'd Hill, 


| : Along the Heath and near his fav'rite Tree: 
Another came; nor yet beſide the Rill, 
* Nor up the Lawn, nor at the Wood was he; 3 


; The next with Dirges due in fad Array, 
Slow through the Church. -way Path we ſaw him born, 
Approach — read (for thou can'ſt read) the Lay, 
. f 4 Grav'd on the Stone beneath yon aged Thorn. 2 


1 „be EET AE bh. 
- FJEREre 5: bis Head upon the Lap of Barth, 
£ bp Yeuth to Fortune and to Fame unknown, 
I #4 Fair Science frotun d not on his humble Birth, 
And Melancholy mark'd him for her oa. 
Large aas his Bounty, and his Soul ar pee 
f Heaw'n did a R ecompence as largely ſend: 3 | 
33 f He gave to Mis'ny all he bad, a Tear, ; 
N He es from Heaw'n (* ta. al he ae a Friends, 4 
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HYMN to ADVERSITY. 26g. 


No further ſeek his Merits 70 diſchſe, | 

Or draw his Frailties from their dread Abode, 3 2 85 
(There they alike in trembling Hope mw 7 ks 
The as ul his * alber a vs God. 
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HYMN to ADVERSITY. 
[By Mr. Gzar.] | 


AUGHTERR of Fove, relentleſs Pow's, 
Thou Tamer of the human Breaſt, _ 
Whoſe Iron Scourge and tort'ring Hour 
The Bad affright, afflict the Beſt ! 
Bound in thy Adamantine Chain 

The Proud are taught to taſte of Pain, 

And purple Tyrants vainly groan 
With Pangs unfelt before, unpitied and alone. 


When firſt thy Sire to ſend on Earth 
| Virtue, his darling Child defign'd, 

To thee he gave the heav'nly Birth, 
And bade to form her Infant Mind. 

Stern rugged Nurſe! thy rigid Lore 

With Patience many a Year ſhe bore : 

What Sorrow was, thou bad*ſt her know, | 
And from her own ſhe learn'd to melt at others? Woe... 


Scared at thy Frown terrific, fly 
Self-pleaſing Folly's idle Brood, ä | 
Wild Laughter, Noiſe, and thoughtleſs b. 
And leave us Leifure to be good. 
Light they diſperſe, and with them 
The Summer Friend, the flattering Foe 3 
By vain Proſperity received, 5 
To fer they vow their Truth, and are again believed. 


Wiſdom in ſable arb array d- 8 


Immers'd in rapt'rous Thon profound, 
And Melancholy, filent Maid - 


With leaden Eye, that loves the Ground, 
Still on thy ſolemn Steps attend: 


Warm Charity, the gen ral Friend, 
With Juſtice to herſelf ſevere, 


lad Pity, dropping ſoft the adly-plealing Tear, | 
ES” Oh? 


— 


: 
by 


270 The igth PSALM parapbrard. 


Oh! gently on thy Suppliant's Head, By 
Dread Goddeſs, lay thy chaſt'ning Hand! 
Not in thy Gorgon Terrors clad, . 
Nor circled with the vengeful Band 
(As by the Impious thou art ſeen) 


Wich — Voice and threat'ning Mien, 


With ſcreaming Horror's funeral Cry, 


Deſpair, and fell Diſeaſe, and ghaſtly. Poverty. 


Thy Form benign, oh Goddeſs, wear, 
Thy milder Influence im at, SEE 52 
'Fhy philoſophic Train be th Ee 
To ſoften, not to wound my 7 Heart, . 
The gen'rous Spark extinct ny”: CLE: EO VN 
Teach me to love, and to forgive, | 1 10,21 
Exact my own Deſects to ſean, q,, 


W others are to feel, and know yoke a Man. 
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H E ſpacious Firmament on high, 

1 5 With all the blue æthereal Sky, 
A ſpangled Heav'ns, a ſhining Fr _ 
Their great Original proclaim : 

Th' unweary'd Sun, from Day to Day, 

Does his Creator's Pow'r diſplay 3, 
And publiſhes to ev'ry Land, 
The Work of an Almighty Hand. 


Soon as the Ev'ning Shades prevail, | 
The Moon takes up the wond”rous Tale ; — 
And nightly, to the lining Earth, 

Repeats the Story of her Birth: 
While all the Stars that round her burn, 
And all the Planets in their Turn, | 
Confirm the Tidings as they roll. 
And ſpread the Truth from Pole to Pole... 


What though, in ſolemn Silence, all ; 
Move round the dark terreſtrial Ball? 
What though, nor real Voice.nor Sound 
Amid their radians 155 be hat . 


Ib. 
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> 3 s Ear they: all rejoice, 
” And utter forth a glorious Voice. 


— 
— II. - 


| For ever ſinging, as they ſhine, *, ; 
4: The Hand that made us is divine. l 
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ab nee 
* 4 FRIEND. | 
I L Nr. Mason. | 


H! ceaſe this kind perſuaſive Strain, 
A Which, when it flows. from: Frjcaddypy Tongue, | 
However weak, however vain, „ tp 
O'erpowers beyond the Siren's Song 2 3 
Leave me, my Friend, indulgent S ee 
And let me muſe upon my WO WWW. 7 
Why lure me from theſe pale Retreats 3 7, | 
Why rob me of theſe penſive Sweets? 
Can Muſic's Voice, can Beauty”: Eye,, 
Can Painting's glow ing Hand, ſupply... 
A Charm ſo ſuited, to my Mind, 
As blows this hollow Galt of Wd 
As drops this little. weeping Rill 1 
Soft-tinklin down. the moſs-grown Hill, „ 
Whilſt through * Weſt, where finks the crimſon-Day, 
Meek Twilight ſlowly N waves her Banners grey ? > 
Say, from Affliction's various Source, © 
Do none but turbid Waters flo? 
And cannot Fancy clear their Courſe? 
For Fancy is the Friend of Wow e. 
Say, mid that Grove, in Jove-lorn State, | 
When yon poor Ringdove mourns her Mate. 
Is all, that meets the Shepherd's Ear, 1 * 
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Inſpir-d by Anguiſh and Deſpair? 7 1 
Ah no, fair Fancy rules the Song: ; -=-' 
She ſwells her Throat ; ſhe — her Tongue; > 6 If 
She bids the waving, Aſpin-ſpray | 10 N 1 1 
Quiver in. Cadence to her Lay; WEE of mW 
She bids the fringed Oſiers bow. 1 
And ruſtle round the Lake below. | ö 
To ſuit the Tenor of her gurgling ber | bl 
And 1 wo wer ehe Breath with ſolemn Sympathies. 
To | 
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To thee, „ele youn 2 polith d 8 1 
The wrinkling young of Sorrow ſpares; . 
Whoſe Cheeks, beſtrew'd with Rofes, Know 
No Channel for the Tide of Tears; 1 
" T6 thee yon Abbey dank and Jos, =. = 
Where Ivy Chains each mould'ring Stone 
That nods o'er many a Martyr's Tomb, 
May caſt a formidable Gloom. 
Yet ſome there are, who, free from Fear, 
Could wander mrough the Cloy ſters drear, 
Could rove each deflated Ile? . af 

Though midnight Thunders ſhook the rie: 050 

And dauntlefs view, or feem to view. 

(As faintly flaſh the Lightnings blue)) 
Thin ſtriv'ring Ghoſts from yawning Charnels Wr, 
And glance with ſilent Swee the Trad Vaults _ 

But fick terrific Charms | as theſe, 
I aſk not yet: My ſober Ming 
The fainter Forms of Sadneſs pleaſe 3 
My Sorrows are of fofter Kind: 
Through chis fil Valley let me ſtray, 
Wrapt in ſome Strain of penſive Gray: 
Whoſe lofty Genius bears along 
The confeious Dignity of Song; | 
And, ſcorning from the ſacred Store 
To waſte a Note on Pride, or Power, 
Roves, when the glimmering Twilight glooms, 
And warbles mid the ruftic 'Fombs : 
He too perchance (for well I know, | 
His Heart would melt with friendly Woe) 
He too perchance, when thefe poor Limbs are laid, 
Will heave one tanefu? Sigh, andf ſooth my bow ring Shade. 
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A DFALOGUE. [By Mr. Canran, ] 


Gar: S Body to Mind, »Tis amazing to ſee, 

We're ſo nearly related yet never agree, 

But lead a moſt wrangling ſtrange Sort of a Life, 

As great Plagues to each other as Hafband and Wife. 

The Fault's all your own, who with flagrant Oppreſſion, 
Encroach ev'ry 85 on my lawful Poſſeſſion, _ 
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0 'THUNDER-STORM. 273 
The beſt Room in my Houſe you have ſein d for your 


" own, 
And turn'd the whole Ti enement quite upſide down, 
While you hourly call in a-diforderly 'Crew - 
Of vagabond Rogues, who have nothing to do - 
But to run in and but, hurry, ſcurry, and keep | 
Such a horrible Uproar, I can't get to fleep... ... 
There's my Kitchen ſometimes is as empty as Sound, 
I call for my Servants, not one's to be found. 
They are all ſent*out on your Ladyſhip's Errand, 
To fetch ſome more riotous Gueſts in, I warrant! 
And ſince Things are growing, I ſee, worſe and worſe, 
I'm determin'd to force you to alter your Courſe. 

Poor Mind, who heard all with extreme Moderation, 
Thought it now Time to ſpeak, and make her Allegation. 
"Tis I, that, methinks, have moſt Cauſe to complain, 

Who am cramp'd and confin'd like a Slave in a Chain. 

I did but ſtep out, on ſome weighty Affairs, 
To viſit, laſt Night, my good Friends in the Stars, 
When, before I was got half as high as the Moon, 
You diſpatch'd Pain and Langour! to hurry me down; 
Vi & Arnis they ſeix d me, in Midſt of my F light,. 
And ſhut me in Caverns as dark s the Nizht. 

Twas no more, reply'd Body, than what you deſery' d, 
While you rambled Abroad; Tat Home was half ftarv'd : 
And, unleſs I had eloſely*confin'd you in Hold. 

You had left me'to periſh with Hunger and Cold. 

I've a Friend, anſwers Mind, who, tho''flow, is yet SR 
And will rid me at laſt of your infolent Pow'r:: + 
Will knock Wo. your Mud Walls, wore whole Fabric de- 

moli . 2.91 
And at once your ſtrong Holds and My Slave ry aboliſh : : 
And while in the Duſt your dull Ruins decay, bs 
[ ſhall ſnap off my Chains and fly freely away. 
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M ritten at Mipx1caT-in a THUNDER-STORM. 
(By, Mrs. CarTER.] 


1 E.T coward Guilt with pallid rea 
To ſhelt'ring Caverns fl, 
And juſtly dread the vengeful Fate, 

That thunders through the Sky. | 
„„ | / _ -Protaftect . - * 
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8 The 3 ning Ne obey, SOFT. ep Roe: 
Intrepid Virtve ſmiles feeure, - - Dogs hoe 
As in the Blaze of Day. «+ 


RE In the thick Clouds tremendous raed T 


er 


The Light'nings lurid glare. 
: Te views the ſame all-gracions Pow'r,  _ 
That breathes the vernal Air. bl NOSE INDD ; [> 


Thro' Nature's ever varying Scene, > 95 3p. 
By diff'rent Ways purſu'd, 1 OP 
| The one curl Bud of Hear's FE 
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Is univerſal Good. - 
| With like benefieent Ee 
4 O'er flaming Ather glows, , . 
As when i tunes the Linnet's Voice, Wo 
i Or bluſhes in the Roſe, 


By Reaſon tanght to ſcorn thoſe Tels 
Tha vul gar Minds moleſt; 
» Let no fanraſt] © Terrors break. 
My dea Narcifa's Rel 
Thy Life may all che tenet o. | 
** Of Providence defend p 
Aud delegated A r 
Their guardian 83 1. 
When, thro' Creation's vaſt Expanſe; 
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3 T ½1he laſt dread Thunders roll, 

—_ ei „ Vntune the Concord of the Spheres, 25 

=_ And ſhake the -rifing Soul: 
=_ -. nme d mayſt thou the final Storm, 

= Of jarring Worlds furvey, ' 

3 | That aer in the glad Serene 

il | "+ WF TROY oy 5 
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=. Written Extempore on the 8 80 U. ” 


J [By Mrs. CARTE. 

| HOU reſtleſs fufuating Dee * 
| Expreſſive of the human Mi 
1 ES thy for ever varying Form, 
wo. | My own:inconftant 10a. *® 


* 
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Fo How Cv flow thy rene Vers, © 
In juſt Gradations to the Shore: 
While on thy Brow, unclouded mines 

he 4h e eee Te 


Bleſt Emblem of that equal State, WR 0 
Which I this Moment feel within : " 
Where Thought to Thoaght ſucceeding rolls, 

| And all is placid and ferene. & 


As o'er thy hly-flowing Tide, 
| Their Li abies bem dart, 
8 My lov'd Eidocia s Image ſmiles, | 
And gayly brightensall my Heart. | 

But ah! this flattering Scene of Pence, | 

By neither can be long poſſeſt, Th 
When Ezrus breaks thy tranſient Calm, 

And TV Sorrows AM my freak. 


| * ev'ry 
Shall 15 


3 — 
HIL E ſoſt thro! Water, Earth, and Air 
The vernal Spirits rove, 
| Sow noiſy Joys, and giddy rome vin | 
| To rural Scenes remove. | 


The Mountaih Snows are all diffolv'd, . 
And hyſh'd the bluſt ring Gale: 


While fragrant Zephyrs gently breathe, 
Along the flow'ry Vale. | 


The circling Planets.conftant un 
The wintry Waſtes repair: 

And ſtill from temporary! 
Renew the verdant Y 


But ah! when once our masken Bloom, 
„The Spring of Life is Ger, 
That roſy Seaſon takes it Flight, 

And muſt return 0 mer. | 
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DE en -ME 1 ANC HOLY. ; 


Vet judge by Reaſon' s ſober Rules, | £1 
From falſe Opinion free, He "2 
And mark how little pilf ring Ven, : 4 „ 
N Can ſteal from you, or mme | 
Each moral Pleaſure of the Heart, des 1 Patch 
Fach A I e „ a 
the g1 0160 Ty a 1 
e wild, N 7 5 . 
The vain Coquet, whoſe empty bi. : 
3 fading Face ſupplies, 285 * 
May juſtly dread the wintry Gloom, | 
Where all its Glory >. 
Lowe ſuch a Ruin to de} plore _ 22 
To fading Forms could: N 
Nor a nor Wrinkles 0 „. 8 
One Feature of the Mind. 
Amidſt the univerfal Change, e 
Unconſcious of Decay, 0 
It views, unmov d, the Scythe of Time | 
* all beſides away, wh, > , 
Fin d on ie on etermil Frame, - e | 
Eternal are its Joys: 3 
While borne on tranſitory „Wings, Fon ; 
- Each mortal Pleaſure flie. | 
While ey'ry ſhort-liv'd Flower of. Senſe + * 
Deſtructive Years conſume, ' - + 9 
Tbro' F riendſhip's $ fair enchanting Walks. 
Unfading Myrtles. r. of 


Nor with the nurrow Bounds of Time, 
- The beauteous Proſpedt ends, | 
But lengthen'd thro” the Vale of Death,” IF 
To Paradiſe extends. * 
0000 00h 22000000005 © 200T 0000 0000 — . 
ODE wu, MELANCHOLY, 
: [By Ms: Canter 2. 
OME Melancholy! fi ſilent power, 4 ; 
Companion of my lonely cho} 17 
Se e confin'd-: - F 4 8 
Thou Nweetly- ſad ideal Gueſt, | , 15 or: 
In all thy Ching Charms en eie 
Indulge my . Miad. 952 5 
is - : No 


24 


- oor . anden. 


27 
No longer wildly hurried: thro?. | $75 
The Tides af Mirth, that cob and flow, 
In Folly's noiſy Stream: 5 
I from the huſ retire, e 
To ont the O bjects that inſpi „ 1058 ar „„ 5 
Thy — — 1 . . 8 
Thro' yon dark Grove mourn ve. SW, 
With {olitary-Steps I muſe; | et 
By thy DireQion hole dnt: tilt 
Her, cold o Pleaſures rempri Form, 8 
Conſociate with my Siſter . Wo 8 
And mingle with the Dead. TE 
'Ye Midnight Horrors! awful Gloom ix 
Ve ſilent Regions of the ob. 
My future peaceful. Bed: 
'Here-ſhall my weary Eyes be.clos'd,. 
And ev'ry Sorrow lie repes d 
In Beach s refreſhing Shade. 
Ve pale Inhabitants of Night, 
' Before my intellectual Signn t 
In ſolemn Pomp aſcend: 5 
O tell how trifling now appears. 5 
The Train of ee, 8 
That varying Life attend. 


— 


Ye fruitleſs Idols of our 1 ri 

Here own'how-vain your fond We. 70 
Ve empty Names 1 * 

Vour tranſient Forms li Shadows * 


Frail Offepring of the-Magic MON 
Before the mental Exe. 


With ſuperfici 0 8 
Thro* Reaſon's clearer or Optics views RE 
How ftript of all its Pom {RO TROP -- PC. 
Appears the painted C EE 
Can wild Ambition's Tyrant Pore,” FROG AHES 
Or ill-gor Wealth's ſuperfluous Store, 3 | 
The Dread of Deatliceontroul ES 
Can Pero more betting - i 
9 or ſooth the . N 


Religion 


— 


8 278 "Y > uv ERS E S, * 55 f 
Religion! Cer the Hand of Fate IT 


"A 


yt .Of 1 


bo * make Reflection plead too lat, - "74 
| N Senſes teach), 4 
Ak ſt the flatt'ring Hopes of You, | | 


To meditate DONE $03 | tg #02 255 P 


1 Theſe awful Relics N 


2 7 pant Beams dif Lb ; i 
The iſt of W 5 whence our ben, No TSS 
Derive their fatal Spring: 7 ell N 
Tis thine. the trembling Homer: to warm, ot: 
And ſoften to an iT, 2 rte 
| When ſunk by Guile in 1 fa Deſpite LIP 
Repentance breathes her humble Powys, 


And owns ry LI nings juſt t: 
Thy Voice, the ſhudd'ring Suppliant cheay | 
With Mercy calms hertort'ring _ 25 
And lifts her from the Duſt. 15 
Sublim'd by thee the Soul aſpires 195. 
Beyond the Range of low Dette, RI 


n nobler Views elate: 


VUnmov'd her deftin'd Change ws ; ER ; 


And arm'd by Faith, i intre id 7 wag 
The univerſal Debt. 5 59 4 


In Death's ſoft. Slumber lulrd n 1 1 
She * ſmiling Viſions bleſt, 
That gently whitper Peace: © 
Till the Inf . Morn” g fair opening . 
.. Unfolds the bright eternal n 1 
1 ee 


TI: 5 


505 der Kail, -what untry'd Delight 
85 Has Earth, or Air, or Ocean to beſtow, ' 
That checks thy active Spirit's nobler Flight, - 

And bounds its narrow View to Scenes Ver * 


Ts Life thy Paſſon? Let it not depend 
On flutt' ring Pulſes; and a fleeting — 5 


In ſad Deſpair ** fruitleſs Wiſh muſt end, 
| That ſeeks it in the gloomy Range of Death, 


: * 
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* 
3 
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OP 279? 
This World, deceitful Idol of thy noone ao 
Is all devoted to his Tyrant Pow'r : 3 


; To form his Prey the genial Planets 


To ſpeed his Conqueſt flies the rapid un ; 
This verdant Earth; theſe fair ſurrounding Skies} | 
Are all the Triumphs of his waſteful Reign: 


| 'Tis but to ſet, the brighteſt Suns ariſe; 


"Tis but to wither, blooms the flow'ry Plain. 


1 "Tis but to die, Mortality was born; 


For ſtruggling Folly breaks the _ : 


Then ceaſe the common Deſtiny to mourn, þ. 


Nor wiſh thy Nature's Laws revers'd for thee. 
The Sun that ſets, again ſhall gild the Skies; 
The faded Plain reviving Flow'rs ſhall grace: 
But hopeleſs fall, no more on Earth to riſe, 1 
The tranſitory Forms of Human Race. 
No more · on Earth, but ſee beyond the Guo, b 


Where the ſhortReigh of Time and Death expires, - 
| Victorious" er the Ravage of the Tomb, 


Smiles the fair Object of thy fond Deſires. 


The Seed of Life, below, imperfeRt lies, 


oe 5000 TTT... TORE HL O30 707 I EPS | 


To Virtue's Hand it's Cultivation givin: _ 
Form'd by her Care, the beauteous Plant ſhall riſe; : 
And Aouriſh with unfading Bloom in Heav'n, 


- The SHEPHERD and the PHILOSOPHER. .. 
4 Fable. [By Mr: Gar.] 
Emote from Cities liv'd a Swain, BN, 
Unvex'd with all' the Cares of mm 8 


| His Head was filver'd o'er with Age, 


And long Experience made him ſage. 


In Summer's Heat and Winter's CS 


He fed his Flock, and penn'd the Fold; 
His Hours in chearful ar fle . 
Nor Envy nor Ambition knew; | 


His Wiſdom, and his honeſt Fame, 


And thus is explrd * 


Thro' all the Country rais'd his Name. 
A deep Philoſopher (whoſe Rules 
Of moral Life were 8 5 from Schools) 


The Shepherd's homel 5 8 ſought, 
Thought. 


KA Whenes 5 
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Ba eee . 
| F 
b : RHath Senates thy Soul rein d. int 
And haſt thou fathom'd The ir: 
7 Or, ner ie veils: Hyſſer, thrown 


The Shepherd modeſtly 4, = 
Ine'er the Paths of ety rep 8 ; 
Nor have I roamed in foreigu Parts, 
To read Mankind, their __ — 5 an; | 
For Man is praQtis'd in Diſgu e tg 
1 He cheats the moſt ae Hye: 
= . . When we ourſelves can never. 4/3/48 
= - I be little Knowledge I have gain d, 
=_ - Was all from ſimpie Nature amd; 
4 - Hence my Life's Maxims took their Riſe, ” 
= Hence grew my ſettled Hate . . 
= Tue daily Labours 'of the Bre | 5 
Awake my-Soulito- 44 Su 5 
Who can obſerve the hate 5 „„ 
And not provide Jor future Want * 
My D oy Tie. truſtieſt of his Kind). 
With Gratitude inſtames my Mind: 
I mark his true, his faithful . 
2 n 3 ff. Ti I g 
I Nr my 4 y fo the Dove. | 
With pious Wing protect her' Gur, 5 300 
And ev'ry Fowl that thes at large 
Inſtructs me in a Parent's Charge. 


From Nature e wy Re, 

- TS RE EN aemrlts eee Ot 
I never, with important Air, * 
In Converfation overbear; 1 0 15 
Can grave, and formal, Ser wile, 5 
When WW" the folemn Owl gebe 
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My Ton within my Lips E rein, 
3h Vi Tongs i much muſt talk in Tins. 87 

e from the wordy Torrent fly? 4 
Who liſtens to the-chatt'ring Pye +. . 3 
5 eee, 

Stealth invade my 8 & 2's 
- Ripacions Animals we hate: is . ' 
Rites, Hawks, and, Wolves deſerve their ba. _ 
Do nor we juſt Abhorrence find | 
| Againſt the Toad and Serpent Kind * 
But Envy, Calumny, and Spite, 
Bear ſtronger Venom in their Bite. 
Thus ey* + Otzeet of Creation i 
Can furnilh Hints to Contempt 05 5 2 
And from the moſt minute and mean ä 
4 virtuous Mind can Morals glean. : 


Thy Fame is juſt, the 83 1 
Thy Virtue ae this £4 pb Ar. . | 
Pride often guides the Author's Pen, . 
Books as affecteck are as Men; | 

But he who ftudies Nature's Laws; | 42 
From certain Trath his Maxims 3 ; 
And thoſe, without our Schools; ſuffice * =: / - -, 
To make 27 moral, £996 ad; Am wer ah = 


4" of 


4 ; . * 9 


\ Juggler to tong n alt the Town” 
his Fortune and Revo ” 


Toud think (fo far hie Art err 
The Devil at his Fingers Ends. is 


Viee heard his Fame, frie 1 ale BUN; 15 
Convinc'd of his inferior S N 
. She ſought his Booth, and from be O 4 
Defy'd the Man of Art aloud. e 2 


Is this then he ſo fam'd for Slights.-- FI 
Car this flow Bungler cheat your Sight; 8 
Dares he with me diſpute N 8 K . 
F leave it to im 


Provok'd, the ra 4, "hs done,” 
. Science Tabult is — 
8 A a 5 


* - 


{ 


He graſps a Hatchet in his Hand. 


| Thus TY This Capi nol a Puke lays. 

* Turns, 'this here, that there, convey'd 3. 
2 wan obedient to his Words, p 
a Filip turn'd to Birds; gh PT IONS et ON 


115 fs Sh change the Grain, 
Trick after Trick &cfudes the Tris 
He ſhakes his Bag, te hows all 3 
Uis' pres, und nothing wo * 
Then bids i it rat with Showers of Geld. 3 
And now is TyYry Eggs ure told; iN 
But when from thence the Hen be aa, 
Amaz'd Spectators hum Apptauſe.. A 
ws now ftept forth and took: the Pl 1 8 Ss 
all the Forms of his Grimace. 
This Magie Looking Looking-Glafs, "17 
There h t 008d) wall charm y pour yes 
h eager Rye the Sight deſrd, | 
And ev'ry Man himſe admir d. 
Next, to a Senator addreſſing; 
Feat Dees 2 | 
reathe on Tis ks 
Upon his 2 Padlock Pa gone 
A ſecond; gn Magic broke, 
„be Padlock ani d, an » and he (| IS 
Twelve Bottles ran 5 E. upon the Board, 
Alk fall, with hady or ſtor d, 


By clean Conveyance diſappear, * 
And now too bloody 8 „ bo 


'A Purſe ſhe to 1 5 . 
He his Bile che he Pede fel. 

e. opes ure's L 

He .es 4 Halt in 10 Shea 1 4 


She bide Ambition hold -a . 1 


*> $5 


— © 
92 


1 Box of Charity ſhe Thows's - 3 
Blow here; and a Biurch- Warden bios, 2 
*Tis vaniſh'd with Conveyance: Net, 1 
And on the Table ſmokes a Treat. 


She ſhakes the Dice, the Board the hoe, | 
And from all Pockets fills her , . 


© * ” TT * 
2 


| Poor Han - 15 


| Serre, D. 283. 
"This Figure Fong Per Sd hes Brent! ab 
What Youth, and what inviting Eyes! 
Fold her, and have her. With Surprize, 
His Hand expos'd a Box of Pils 
And aloud Laugh proclaim'd his Tbs. 8 
A Counter in A Miſer's Hand, 1 
Grew twenty Guineas at Command; 3 
She bids his Heir the Sum retain, 
And 'tis a. Counter now again. "he Soon 
A Guinea with her Touch you ſee... 


Take ev'ry Shape but Charity; 
And not one Thing, you ſaw, or 8 1 


Aer eri from what was firſt in FW or: 
The Jugglernow,.in Grief of Heart. 

' With his Submiion-ovn'd her Art... 

Can] ſuch matchleſs/Slight withſtand. 7 

How Practice hathãmprov d your — 

But now and then Teber abe T 

ee ee eee wy . 


As BrisTLB ro mrarreses Shaznara, 27. 
'S; BY . Paron > 16s 


8 1 5 Burkigh, Moy Hs; 1689. 
8 once a Tuclvememb to the "corre 
Holy at Nome, here Antichriſt, BY 
The be Spaniſh King preſents Aa Jennet, 
ſhew:his Love jw That's r in ie: 
For if his Holineſs would thump 
His reverend Bum Puinſt Horſe's 
He might be quipt from his-own Stable 
With one mere white; and eke more — | 
Or as with Gondotws and Men, his 
Good Excellence the Duke of mee... 
( wiſh'for Rhime, t had been 27 S 
_ Sails out, and gives the Gu 
Which Trick ef State, he wikly — 
Keeps Kindneſs up twixt old nee, 
For elſe, in honeſt Truth; the Sea 
=_ much. leſs Need of Gold than wc. 8 


Or 


Or, a PHE ang Fancy, 
For Popiſt: Similies beyond Sea; 
As Folks from l Tenement - 
Bring Landlotds Pepper · Corn for Rent: 
Preſent a Turkey, or a ee OD | 
To thoſe might ſpare * ten: 

Et'n fo with al Submi wart . a 
(For firſt Meh inſtance, then ap ply) 8 04 
Send you ach Year a homely. eter,” . 
Who may return me much a better. 55 xa 
Then take it, Sir, as it was writ, - 

To pay Reſpect, and not ſhow Wit: 
Nor look aſkew at what it ſaith 5* © 
There no Petition in it. — faith.” . 
Here ſome would ſeratch their Heads — try⸗ 
What they ſhould write; and how; and wt 3 
But I conceive ſuch Folks:are yous in — 
Miſtakes, in T 0 Writing. 8 yt 

F onee for Principle tis laid e 
That thought is Trouble tothe Head, 0 
Eargue thus: The World | 
That he writes well; who writes with Eaſe : 3 

Then he, by Sequel logical, =. 
Writes beſt, who never thinks at all- 


Verſe comes from Heay? in, like . Light; "2 


Mere human Pains can-ne'er come » vs PO 
The God, not we, the Poem makes * 
We only tel Folks-what he fpeaks. 

Hence, when Anatomiſts diſcourſe,:... _ 
How like Brutes Organs are to ours; ” 
They grant, if higher Powers think fit, * 

A Bear might ſoon. be made a Wit; 
And that, any Thing i in Nature, 
Pigs might ſqueak Love Odes, Hage bark Satyr. 

Memnon, tho? Stone, was counted vocal; 

But *twas the God, mean white, that ſpoke all. 
Rome oft has heard a croſs. Haranguing : ow) 
Wick prompting tink behind the. Hanging : . 
The wooden Head reſolv'd the Queſtion; 
While you and Pettis help'd the Jeſt on. 
Vour crabbed Rogues that read Lucretius, 
8 Warten, Were . and drach ue, 


1 


The God makes not he Poet; bot 


I. 


| RA Aa A Sauen. . 


The Theſis, vice werſa put“ 


Should Hebraautwiſe ee A 13 
And means, the Poet makes the God. 
Agen Gard'ners thus are ſuid to ü 
Have ſet the Leeks they after 3 0. 44 

7 Romiſh Baker pr praiſe the — N 
They chipp'd, While yet in its mier. 
That When you Poets ſwear and cry, . 
The God infpares; Irave, Ides 

If inward Wind does truly ſwell xs, 
T muſt be dhe Cholic in your Bally's + a 
That Writing is but juſt like Diee, > 
And lacky 3 People wife 2 
'That jane Words, . Fortune throw den, ä 
Shall, . a ryden, meme Werten - n 


Authentic X Mike met. BF 

For as young Children, who are try'd in 

Go-carts, to keep theit Steps from Mliding 3 

When Members knit, and Legs grow ſtronger, 

Make uſe of: ſuch Machine no ae Whol 8 

But leap pro libitu, and ſcout 

On Horſe calbd Hobby, or without : 2 

So when at Schodl we firſt declaim, TREES 

Old Buſbey walks us in a Theme, 

Whoſe Proms s ſupport our infant Vein, | 

And help the Nckets in the Brain : | 

But when our Souls their Force dilate, 

And Thoughts up to Wit's 18 N40 

In Verſe or Proſe We write or ce 

Not Sixpence Matter upon what. 

| Tis not how well an Author rte l 

But IO Oy N Praiſe, 5 

. Ton ſon, 


. ted d b ME: Sterns. 


Ton/on, whois himſelf u Wit * OE) B47 2 
Counts Writer's Merits by the Sheet: 
Thus each ſhould down with all he tk f 
As Boys eat Bread, to fill up Chinks. 8 
„ Siry T'fhould be glad to r . = 
 Thopey'are well / ſo God be wi' you; þ 
Was all I thought at firſt to write 
But Things ſince then are alter'd ite ; | 
Fancies flow in; and Muſe flies hi : 
So God knows when my Clack v le: 8 My 
I muſt, Sir, prattle on, as'afore, . 
And beg your Pardon yet this half Hou, A 
So at pure Barn of loud Nc, © 5 
Where with my Granam I have gone, ws ee 
When Lobb had ſiſted all-his Text, 4 
And I well hop 5 
Now to ap 95 "WM N 5 
Than all his Villain ws before. - | 
For your Religion, h 
Your Friends do ſay'ry Things aver: 
They ſay ſhe's honeſt as your Clare, 
Not ſour'd with Cant, nor ſtumm' d WHY Merit : 53 
Your Chamber is the fole Retreat 
Of Chaplains ev'ry Sunday Night : - 
Of Grace, no Doubt, a certain. Si „ 5 
When Lay-Man herds with Man divine- 
For if their Fame be juſtly great, 
Who would no Popiſh Nuncio treat; 
That his is greater, we muſt grant, 
Who will treat Nuncios Proteſtant. 
One ſingle Poſitive weighs more, 
You know, than Negatives a Score. TOLL 61 
In Politics, I hear you're ſtaunch, © 
DireQly bent againſt the French ; ; 
Deny to. have your free - burn Toe 
Dragoon'd into a wooden Shoe: 
Are in no Plots; but fairly drive at 
The public Welfare in e n, 892! 
And will, for England's cyan” e 5 


Turks, Jeavs, an- Feſuit. 


And keep your Places al — dies = 


For me, whom wand'ring Fortune REY — 
* I lov'd, the Town. 3 you; 38 


„ 9 — * 4 . * * 
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Let me juſt tell you hon my Time is SY Beth 
_ Paſt in a Country Life. Irini, 
As ſoon as Pharbus Rays inſpect us, 3 
Firſt, Sir, I read; and then I breakfaſt; 
80 on, till foreſaid God does ſeet, 
I ſometimes ſtudy, ſametimes eat. 
Thus, of your. erdes, and brave Boys, 
With whom old ae. makes ſuch N diſe, 
The greateſt Actions I can find, 
Are, that they did their Work, and , 
The Books of which Em chiefly fond, 
Are ſuch as you have whilom conn'd; 
That treat of China's Civil Law, 
And Subject's Right in Golconda; + 
Of Highway Elephants. at Clan, 1 
That rob in 28 like Men oth Eztland; "By 
Of Apes that ſtorm, or keep a Town, 
=o 2 almoſt.as Count Lauxaun; 
Of Unicorns and Alligators, : 
Elks, Mermaids, Mummies, Witches, "IEIP 
And twenty other ſtranger Matters; 
Which, tho' they're Things I've no Concern in, 
. Make all our Grooms admire my Mere woe * 
Critics I read on other Men, 
And Hypers upon them again; 
From whoſe Remarks I give Opinion 
On twenty Books, yet-ne'er look in one. 
Then all your Wits that fear and ſham, 
Down from. Don Quixote to Tom Tram; 
From whom 1 Jeſts and Puns purloin, 
And lily put em off for mine: i 
Fond to be thou > 20 a Country Wit! 
The reſt when Fate and you think S wand 2 | 
Sometimes I climb my Mare and — by 5 
To bottled Ale, and neighb'ring Vicar; 
Sometimes at Stamford take a Quart, 85 
Squire Sheßbard's Health,. ——with all my Feart. | 
- Thus, without much Delight, or N | 
a I fool away an idle Life; 


— 2 


* 


Till SDA, from-the Town 3 ee 
(Choak'd up with Fame and Sea- Coal re) 

To bleſs the Wood with peaceful l gout, 
Then hey for Praiſe and * 3 


== ADRIAN 1634.80 UL” 


Juſtice reſtor d, and Nations freed; © 
_ And: Wrenks mma wins web be Head, 


| ADRIAN, ” öh dee 


W 3 | 


_ 4 
And doſt thou v nah 
15 To take thy Fli en 


Thy humorous Van, thy: vleaſn Folly e 
Lies all neglected, all: pen 5 . 
And penſive, wav ring Melanchol ? ; 

The, dane 5 5 thou know noo what 


BAU c 18 jo P-HLL EMON. 
Imitated . the Eighth Book of ovID. 


[By Dr. Swir z.] 
N-anciene Times,” as Story: tells 
_ S. The Saints would often leave their Cells, 
And ftrole 4 Pente wa hide — * 
To try good People 
It happen'd on 2 Winer 55 
As Authors of the L 
Twẽo Brother Hermits, Saints — Trade, 
Taking their Four in 
Diſguis'd in tatter'd Habits, went 
To a ſmall Village don in Kent, 
Where, in the Stroller's canting Strain, 
— — — in vin, 
mi Pity- win 2. cs 
— not — ar would let them in. 
Our wand'ring Saints in woul State, 
Treated: at this- Rate, | 


Having through alt the Village rea, 
To a ſmall Cottage came at laſ ; 
Where dwelta old honeſt Yeoman, 
Calf dinthe urhood Pino, 


Who did theſe Saints invite 
In his * 


: © BAUCIS and PEILEMON. ak 


And then the hoſpitable „ 
Bid 28 gooey Baucis mend the Fire j\ 
hile he from out the Chimney 7 

1 Flitch of Bacon off the Hook, _ 

And freely from the fatteſt Side 

Cut out lar rge Slices to be-fry'd.; ' 

Then ftepp'd aſide to fetch em e 

Fill'd a large ug up to the Brink, 

And ſaw it fairly twiee und; 

Yet (what is wonderful!) they found 
 *Twas ſtill repleniſh'd to the Top, 

As if they had not touch'd a Drop. 

The good old Couple were amaz d, 

And often on each other ga: d; 
For both were frighten'd to the Heart, 
And juſt began to cry, —What ar't! 

Then ſoftly turn'd aſide to view _ 
Whether the Lights were burning blue. 

The gentle Pilgrims ſoon aware on't, 

Told them their Calling, and their Errant ; 

Good Folks, you need not be afraid, | 

We are but Saints, the Hermits ſaid; 

No Hurt ſhall come to ybu or yours: 

But for that Pack of churliſh Boors, 

Not fit to live on Chriſtian Ground, / 

They and their Houſes ſhall be drown'd; 

Whilſt you ſhall fee your Cottage riſe, 

And 4 a Church before your Eyes. 

They ſcarce had ſpoke, when fair and ſoft 

'The Roof began to mount aloft.; | 3 

Aloft roſe ev'ry Beam and Rafter; ; 

The heavy Wall climb'd ſlowly after. 
The Chimney widen'd, and grew aber | 
| Became a Steeple with a Spire. * 

The Kettle to the Top was hoiſt, 

And there ſtood faſten'd to a Joift, 
But with the Upſide down, to ſhow | 

Its Inclination for below: 95 

In vain; for a ſuperior Force n 

Apply'd at Bottom ſtops its Courſe: _ 
Doom'd ever in Suſpence to dwell, | 

. *Tis now no a; | aps a Bell. 


* 


" * 2 


| BAUCIS and Pim ; x * 7 F 


A wooden Jack, which had ae 5 
„ Diſuſe the Art to n. A 
A ſudden Alteration feels, „„ 
In creas'd by — Wheels 3 ö 
And, what exalts the Wonder more 
The Number made the Motion ſlow' rr. 
T hl!e Flyer, though't had Leaden Feet, 
Turn'd round fo quick, you ſcarce could.ſee't ; 
But, flacken'd by ſome ſecret Pow'r, 1 
" Now hardly moves an Inch an Hour. * 
Tue Jack and Chimney near all ted! [2 
bees 5 left each other's Side: 
The Chimney to a St grown, 
The Jack would not ew alone; 
But, up againſt the Steeple rear d, 
Became a Clock, and ſtill adher d; 
Andi fill its Love to hauſhold Cares 
By a ſhrill Voice at Noon{detlares, 
= Warning the 'Copk-Maid not to burn 
; Tlhat roaſt Meat,:which:it.cannot turn. 
1 „ 1 began et, 
TLike a huge Snail, along the Wall? 
8 Fern ſtuck aloft in pa cu, e 
nd, with ſmall Change, a Pulpit grew. 
The Porringers, chat in a R 
Hung high, and made a glit e th 
e less noble Subſtance chang | 
Were now but Leathern Buckew _ 
The Ballads paſted on the Wall, 
Of Jaan of France, and Engliſh Moll, 
Fair Ro/amond, and Robin Hood, 
The Little Children in the Wood, © 
Now ſeem'd to look Abundance better, 
Im prov 'd in Picture, Size, and Letter; 
And, high in Order plas'd, deſeribe | 
=: The Heraldry of ew ry Tribe. 
3 A Bedſtead of the antique Mode, SY 
Ex Compact of Timber man a Load. e 
8 Such as our Anceſtors- did uſe, . 
. Was mme en into Pewe 0 


Which 

Of the twelve Tribes of throw, which i eee Churches are 
| fometimes — wag MY 7 wer 1 to them ” Ja- 
cob on his Death-Bed | % | 


X . 
* 
2 
1 
. 2 


Which Rill 1 Nature — uf 


And hardly could b 2 his Eyes. 


By lodging Folks diſpos d to ſſeep. 
The —— by ſueh Feats as theſe - 
Grown to à ; Church by juſt Degrees, /. $1 9 


The Hermits then geld their Hoſt 


To aſk for what he fancy d moſt. 
Philemon, having paus'd a while, 
Return'd em Thanks in homely Style; 
Then ſaid, my Houſe is grown ſo ane, | 
Methinks, ERill would call it min: 


boos gr) ts '> 
Mike me the Parſon, if you 


He ſpoke; and preſently e 
His Grazier's Coat fall down his Heels Ree. 


He fees, yet hardly can believe, 


About each Arm à Pudding . 858 2 
His Waiſtcoat to a Caſſock grew. 


Aud both aſſum'd a ſable Hue; Z- 


Bat, being old, continu'd juſt- 

As thread-bare, and as ful of Puſt. 

His Talk was now-ef Tythes and Dues: - 
He ſmoak d his Pipe, and read the Ne-; 


Topping aro prune amy 


Vamp'd in the Preface-and the Text ; - 
At Chriſt'nings well tould act his Part,” 


And had the Service all by Heart; 


Wiſh'd Women might have Children faſt, 


And thought whoſe Sow had farrow d laſt * x 


Againſt Diſſenters would repine, 


And flood up firm for Right divine; 


Found his Head fill'd with many a Syſtem : . 
But claſſic Authors — he nel er miſsd em. 

Thus having furbiſh'd up a Parſon,.- 
Dame Baucis next they play'd their Farce on- 


Inſtead of home · ſpun Eis were ſeen 


Good Pinners edg'd with Colberteen; 


Her Petticoat transform'd a-pace, 


Became black Sattin flounc'd with Lack 


Plain Goody would no longer down ; 


Twas Madam, in her Grogram Ae 
Philemon was in great Surpriſe, 


Þ 2 


l N ms 
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* | BAUCIS * P 


_ Amaz'd-to-ſee-her look 10 prim 1. 
And ſhe admir'd as much at — 9 0 280 
Thus n PRy y.in their Change of Life | 
Were ſev'ral Years this Man and Wiſe 
When on a Day, which ee their laſt, 
Diſcourſing o'er old Stories ” 
They went by. Chance any} we their Talk - 
To the Church-yard to take a Walk; " 2 f 
When Baucis haſtily cry'd out, 
My Dear, I fee your Forehead ſprout! 1 
Sprout ! quoth the Man ;. what's this you tell us ? 
E hope you don't believe.me jealous: — 
But yet, methinks, eee 
And really yours is budding too 
1 now I cannot ſtir my Foot; 
els as f twere taking Root. 

Deſcription would but tire my Muſe; 

In ſhort, they both were turn'd to Tut. 
ld Goodman Dob/on of the Green 
Remembers he the Trees has ſeen; © 
_ He'll-talk of them from Noon till Night. 
And: goes with Folks to ſhew the * „ 
On Swundays, after Ex'ning Pray „ ; 
He gathers. all the Pariſh there: 

Points out the Place of either Yew; 

Here Baucii, there Philemon grew : | BL. 
Till once a Parſon of our Town - WD 
To mend his. Barn cut. Baucis down 3 
At which tis hard to be believ'd d 


How much the other Tree was griev d. 
Grew: ſcrubby, dy'd a- top, was ſtunted : 
So — ne arſon abb and burne 1. $95 


erk [ L 4 aner bar. : " iy 


| Tomb wilt be Time enough* | 45 
To hear ſuch+moxrti ing Stuff. ads 
Vet, fance-from Reaſon may be brought 
A better and more pleaſi ing Thou 3 
33 can, in Spite of = 
ort a few remaining — N 
5 not the graveſt of Divine? 
Accept for once fome ſerious Lines: | 
| though we now can form no more „ 
Long Schemes of Eiſe, as heretoforeʒ 
Yebrow, while Time is running _ | 
Can look with: Joy on what 1 IE” + 
Mere future Happi neſs and 45 
A mere Contrivance of the Brain, Ee 
As Atheiſts argue, to entice - ' + | i; . 
And fit. their Profelytes for Vice, 
8 only Comfort they niche AH . 
o have Com ee, their Woes: - 
Grant this the Cafe: Yet ſure tis hard. 
That Virtue, ſtyPd its own Reward, - 
And by all Sages underſtood © - + 
To be the chief of human Good, 
Should acting die, nor leave — 
Some laſtiag Pleaſure in the Mind 
Which by Remembrance will affuage - 
Grief, Sickoes, Poverty, and Age, 
And ſtrongly ſhoot a radiant Dart 
Jo ſhine t tb: h Life's declining Part. 
Say, Stella, feel you no Content., 
Reflecting on a Life well ſpent ?! 
Vour ſkilful Hand employ d to fave | 
Deſpairing Wretches from the Grave: 
And then ſupporting with your Store 
"Thoſe whom you dragg'd from Death before : = 
So Providence on Mortals Waits, 5 
Preſerving: what it firſt creates? 
| Your gen rous Boldneſs to defend 
hl, A 3 W * jus 
That Caurage which can make 
To Merit hambled 3 in the ae e 18 4 
The Deteſtation you expreſs 


For Vice in all its * "ring Dreſs ; 2 . 


45 */ 
* 


NMuſt theſe like em ——.— 2 5 
Or Forms reſſecte Nena Caf 
Or mere CHimeras in the Mind. 
3 fly, — leave ue behind * 
des not Body t ve a . 5 f | 
By Food of twenty Years ago? 1 
And, had it not been ſtill upplyd, RS 4 
It muſt a thouſand Times —.— r : | h 
Then who with Reaſon can maintairy . 
That no Effects of Food remain? 
And js not Virtue in Mankind 
. _— — 3 feeds the Mind 5. 
 Upheld by each Action ; 
And ſtill continued b d BY. 
Then, who. with R. retend. 
That all Effects of 7 — * 
Believe me, Stalla, when you eee | 
"That true Contempt for for Things be N 
Nor prize your. L 
Fhan merely to — _—. 
Tour former Actions do their __ 
And join to fortify your Heart. | | 
q | For Virtue in her daily Race. 5 a 
4 Like Janus, bears a double Face: # 
1 | Looks back with Joy where ſnhe has gone, | 
And therefore 78 with Courage n. 
dhe at your ſic ouch will wait, 
And guide you to a better State. A 
1 4 — — whatever Heavy" - — 
ake Pity on your rien ? 
Nor let Wy Hie "um Mind, 
IJ.0 fancy they ean be kind. 
Me, ſurely me, von ought to ſpare, | ; 
Who gladly would/your Suff rings ſhare ;. & 
Or give my Sera of Life to you, 
And think it far ath your Due: 
- Vou, to whoſe Care fo oft-I Wwe 
That Pm * to e wy 


ODE 


Davos 00 on St. Serie, Bay 5 


0 DE on St. 0 CILILS, 5 AY. 
[By Mr. Darvon] 4 
* WAS 1 al Feaſt for. P won 
T By Philip's ES x | e's ; 
Aloft, in awful State, 
The God-like OP . 
On his 1 hrone. 
His en Peet were Na 8 
Their Brows-with Roſes and with Myrtles bound, 
(So ſhould Deſert. in Arms be cond 
Tube lovely Thazs, by his Side, 
Sate like a blooming Eaſtern Bride, 
In Flower of Youth, and Beauty's Pride, 


Happy, happy, happy Fair , 
None but the Brave, none but the Brave, | 


None but the Brave deſerves the Fair. 
_ *T imothens ola (ns... W mo 
Amid the tuneful Qu 3 
With flying Fin deer; tet 
The tremb Ein I aſcend. the 
And heay? py: oo inſpire, 5 = 
The Song Fave, = 
Who left bis el Seats above, „ HY 
| Goch is the Pow'r of migh eh | wy 
A Dragon's fiery Form bely'd the 
Sublime on radiant oo he rode, 
When he to fair Oi ms reſs'd;. 
And while he ſo ON o- V Breaſt, | 
'Then round bar oider Waſte he curP'd, 5 "od Fo 
And pe ra of himſelf, a Sovereign of tnhe 
| or | .. 
The liſtening Croud. admire the lofty * | [ 
I A preſent Deity they ſhout around. 
A prevent Deity the vaulted rebound... = 
Witch raviſh'd Ears . 
The Monarch 2 7 2 
And ſeems to ſhake the . 
The Praiſe of Buccbus then the ſweet M — fung. 
E Of Bacchus ever fair, and ever young. 5 5 


Derbe 8925 on #3. Cecilia? 5 Dax. 


The jolly God in Triumph . 
Sound the Trumpets, bèat the Drums; | g 
Fluſh'd with a purple Grace, <3 2 


He ſhews his honeſt Face. 


| Now give the Hautboys Breath; he comes! he comes 


i : Sweet is Pleaſure after Pain. 
Sooth'd with the Sound, the King | grew vain, 


* thrice he routed all his Foes, and NE: he ſlew 


With down-caſt Looks the joyleſs Victor ate, 
Revolving in his alter'd Soul 


L 


- Bacchus? webe are Treaſure,” | 
5 is the 80 


Chang'd his Hand, and check'd his 


le ſung Darius great and wm. 


Twas but a kindred Sound to move, 


Soon he footh's his: Soul to Pleaſures: 


Bacchus, ever fair and ung, 
Drinking Joys did firſt ordain: 


Idier's Pleaſure 5 
the Treaſure. 
Ses the Vleaſure, 


Fought all his Battles o'er again, 


"the Slain. 
The Maſter faw the Madneſs ls, 
His glowing Cheeks, his ardent By + 
And, while he Heav'n and Earth 7 
ride: 
He choſe a mournful Muſe, TY 
Soft Pity to infuſe : | 


By too ſevere a Fate, 

Fall'n, fall'n, falbn, alla, 

Fall'n from his hi h Effate, 

And welt ring in his Blood; 
Deſerted at his utmoſt Need, 
By thoſe his former Bounty fed: © 
On the bare Earth expos'd he lies, 
With not a Friend to cloſe his Eyes. 


The various Turns of Chance below: ; 
Aud now and then a Sigh he ſtole | 
And Tears began Fey ow NI 
The mighty M ſmil'd to ſee 
That Love was in the next Degree ; 


For Pity melts the Soul to Love. fo 
Softly Neri in Lydian Meaſures, 


War, 


Darbsss e on ” Cecile Ds ae E 


: War, he ſung, is Toil and Cronin, 
_ Honour but an ny y Bubble; 
Never ending, ſtil innin 1 
Fighting in, and fil! e „ 
If the World be worth thy winning, 
Think, O tbink it worth. eihoying! 
Lovely Thais fits beſide-thee; 
Take "he Good the Gods rovide thee. 
The many rend the Skies with.lou Applauſe; - .. 
So Love was crown'd ; but Muſick won the Cane. 
The Prince, unable to conceal his Pain, 
% ) - > 570 
Who caus'd his Care, 
And fightd and.look'd, figh'd and look'd, 
Sigh'd and laok'd, and ſigh'd es _ 
At length: with Wine and Love at once op 1 
The vanquiſh'd Victor ſunk upon der Be 
ow ſtrike the golden Lyre again, pews 
A louder yet, and yet a.Jouder Strain: 
Break his Bands of Sleep aſunder, | 
And rouze him like a rattling Peal of Thunder, 
Hark; hark the horrid Sound 
Has rais'd up his Head; | 
As awak'd from the Dead, 
And, amaz'd, he ſtares 190 5 
Revenge! Revenge! Timotheus cries, _- 
See the Furies ariſe! 5 
See the Snakes that they tear, 25 2 - 
How they hiſs in their Hair, 
And the Sparkles that flaſh from carbs 
© Behold a bed ä ; 
Each a Torch in his Hand! * 
Theſe are Grecian Ghoſts that in Battle were fan, 
And unburied remain AS 15 
Obe the \ on the Fa © 12 „ 
Give the Vengeance due 
| To the valiant Crew: ,_ 
Behold how t 9 toſs their Torches on 1 
: they point to the Perfan Abodes, . 
And die ring Temples of their hoſtile Gods! 
The Pe plaud with a furious Joy, 
And the King ſeiz d a 9 wich Zeal N. der 


oi. Gt) B. 
r Wed the Way; "Th wy Sil + 45 1 N 
pw . 5 Went + 
And, like another Helew, Er d ant er Trop. 


Thus Tong a; 1 1 . 
Eg Wet 5 Bellows earns io "blow, IF 
gans yet were mute, IG 49 
Fee to hig breathing Nute, 
And ſoun re, : 
Could fell — 50 to —— or adi of pete 


er ee 


n 
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I Koner i Mr, Porn]. 
eg . Net Lagernd and Bag: 5 555 | 
The 9 inſpire all 
Wake into Voice each ſilent Stri * % 
And ſweep'the e . 
An! a ſadly-p eaſi 


Len comps 15 pas WF. 
Let the loud Trumpet >. K! 8 
Till the Rooks all „ 
The ſhrill Echos xe bound: 4 

While, in more lengthen d Mates 225 . 

The deep majeſtic, ſolemn Organs blow. 

| Hark! hen umber ſoft and Is = 55 
Gently ſteal pon the Ear; 

No louder, and yet Jouder riſe, 12 0 

And fill with N Sounds the Skies; 1 

Exutting i in Triumph, now-ſwell the bold Notes, 

In broken _ trembling, the wild 71 e 


Till, by Degrees, t mall, 
5 Stra 3 ky N 


And melt away at 13 TH . 
In a dying, dying Fall N 5 gn | 


2 Muſic,. Minds an Tamer know, | 
— 5 ſwell too high, nor fink too EW. 
If in the Breaſt tumpltuovs ] Jays 1 
Muſie ber . Voice a 


Ot, when n 
ate 5 cr in enlivening Ns 
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; W 37 * 
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Warrior * 3 a> Sounds; 
Pours Balm into the dani Lover's Wee, 15 
Mlielancholy lifts her Mies ee 5 

| Morghens rouzes from his Bed: 

| Sloath unfolds her Arms and e 
Liſt'ning Envy drops her Snakes; 

Inteſtine War no more QUP N e | L 
Ev'n giddy Factions bear n their Rage 


But when our Country's 5 "Cauſe provokes to Arms;- 
How martial Muſic ev'ry-Rofom. warms ! ; | 
So when the firſt bold Veſſel dar'd the Seas, 
High on the Stern the Thracian rais'd his Strain, 
While Argo ſaw; her Kindred Trees 
Deſcend, fs Pelian to the Main; 185 12 55 
Tranſported Demi - Gods ſtood ound, 
And Men grew Heroes at the | ne : 
Enflam'd with Glory's Charm: 
Each Chief his ſevenfold Shield display d. Ny 
And half-unſheath'd. the ſhinin — 
And Seas, and Rocks, and 8 n 


To Armz, to 1 to Arm 


But 1 thro' all th? infernal Bounds | 
Which flaming Phlegeton ſurrounds, . = 
Sad Orpheus ke his Conſort loſt; 
'Th' inexorable Gates ware. barr'd, 
And nought was ſeen, and N was re, 
Around the dreary C 
But dreadful n. 1 Fx eb 
- Diſmal Scraames 11s cf os inobert woe 
Fires that . 1 0 
Shrieks of 
Sullen Ang nate 47 ag} oo Re 
Hollow Groans, _ F& $1.26; = 
And cries of tortur'd Ghols.. 
But hark l he ſtrikes the golden = 
And ſee! the tortur'd Ghats reſpire, 
See ſhady Forms advance! 
Thy Stone, O Sfb ſtands n; 
| {xion reſts 83 N 15 tacks 
| And e pale 8 ance 1 
| 2 i e The 
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> 3 x by A * 8 
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' The Furies fink u on A Itvn Beds, a). 2? 
Aud Sunkes uncurPd * litt ning! tound hel He 


N 8 5 ; 


By 2 Screams that ever flow, . 195 
. | fragrant Winds that blow | = 
RT wr th“ Elyfan Flowers, ö 
By thoſe happy * Who dee. = 
In yellow Meads of 4/phodel, DEAT 
r Amaranthize BoW ers 
By the Hero's armed Shades vs 
Glitt'rin 15 thro* the gloomy Glades, 
By the Vouths that dy'd for Love, 
Wandring in the Myrtle Grove, 
Reſtore, Store Euryaice to Liſe, 
On take the Huſband, or return the Wiſe A 
. He ſung, and Helt mona het | 
To hear the Poet's Fray'r; 5 
Stern Pro/erpine relented, 
And gave him back the Fair. 
Thus Song could a „ 
1 Oer Death gad der Hell. 
. A Conqueſt how hard and how glorious?” 
= Tho "Fate had faſt bound her, 
With Sx nine Times round her 
Vet dane Lore r victorious. N a 
But ſdon, too wol the Lover 8 his: Fyesz, => 
Again ſhe falls, again ſhe dies, ſhe dies !. 
How wilt thou now the fatal Siſters move? 
No Crime was thine, if tis no Crime t to love. 
Now under hanging Mountains, 
Beſide the Falls of l 3 
Or where. H-brus wanders, | rs Avg 
Rolling in Meanders,, © © 
LAG m 
Uunheard, een e e 
He makes his Moan ; F 
And calls her Ghoſt N - . . 
Nou, with Furies E F 
Deſpairin ,, confounded, . Pay 47 0 6 
1 He tremb obs he glows; . 
1 1 Amidſt Rhodope's Snows :- 255 5 
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| BY wild as the Winds, o'er-the Deſart he flies; 
Hark! Haemus reſounds with the Bacchauali Cre 
Ab ſee, be dies? om 54 | 
Yet ev'n in Death Eurydice he ſang,- - 
2 ſtill trembled on his . 5; 
Euryaice the Woods, 
: 265 dice the Floods, gps = 
| bod the Rocks and. i aac rungs. 
Mufic the ßerceſt Griefs can charm. | 
And Fate's ſevereſt Rage diſarm: 
Muſic can ſoften: Pain to Eaſe, | 
And make Deſpaw and Madneſs pleaſe; 25 5 
Our. Joys below it can rens 
And antedate the Bliſs above. 
This the divine Cecilia fond; 
And to her Maker's Praiſe confin'd the Sound- 
When the full Orgare 3 joins the tuneful Quire,.. | 
Th' immortal Pow'rs incline their Ear; 
Borne on the ſwelling Notes our Souls aſpire, - 
While ſolemn Airs improve the facred Fire „ 
And Angels lean from Heav'n to . 
Of Or pbeus now no more let Poets tell, 
To bright Cecilia greater Pow'r is giv'n; 
His Numbers: rais'd a Shade front Hell, 
- Her's lift the Soul to Heav'n: . 
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EV E's: Speech to A DAM. 
[From Mi.ton! s Paradiſe Loſt, Book IV. 1 


1 HAT Day I oft remember, when from Sleep . 
n 


Lfirſt awak'd, and found myſelf repos'd 
der a-Shade on F lowers, much wond'ring where 

And what Lwas, whence thither brought, and 
Not diftant far from thence a muxſ ring Sound 
Of Waters iſſued from a Cave, and ſpread - . 
Into a liquid Plain, then ſtobd unmov'd _ 8 
Pure as th? Expanſe of Heav'n; I thither went 
With unexperrenc'd Thought, and laid me downs = 
On the e Bank, to look into the clear | h 


Smooth Lake, that to nie ie ſeem'd another Ne ; 
-. 23 L bent down to. * juſt -e we 


WP 8 | * „ 1 


5 


5 30 | Fant from re wig pig Thoughts 


ko 
—— 


* 


pe within the watry Gleam a 
Bending to — me: N 


ae 1 2 : 8 2 
— 


It ſtarted back; but pleas'd I n e 
Please nd it return'd-.as OI er Looks 
Of Sympathy and LO. Cs A 


A $090 0000 5008 00 e 0 0 | — 0 5 — > — 
EVE. „ Ghee DAMM. 
N MiuTow*s Paradiſe Loſt, Book IV.! 


I Author and Diſpoſer; what thou bidit 
M Unargued I obey ; ſo God ardains ; 


r thou ner to know en e, * 
Is Woman's happieſt 3 and her Praiſe. 
With thee converſing I forget all Time; 1 


All Sesſons and their Change, all pteaſe alike, | 


Sweet is the Breath of Morn, her Riſing ſweet, 
With Charm of earlieſt Birds; pleaſant the Sun, 
When firſt on this delightful Land be ſpreads 


5 His orient Beams, on Herb, Tree, Fruit, and F _ I 


Gliſt'ring with Dew z fragrant the fertile Earth 
After for. Show'rs ; and ſweet the coming on 
Of grateful Evening mild; then filent Night 
With this her ſolemn Bird, and this fair Moon, 


And theſe the Gems of Heav'n, her Train: ns b 
But neither Breath of Morn, when ſhe aſcends 
With Charm of earlieſt Birds; nor riſing! Sun 


On this delightful Land ; nor Herb, Fruit, Flower; 
Gliſt'ring with Dew ;: nor Fragrance after Showers ;. 
Nor grateful Evening mild ; nor filent Night 
With this her-ſolemn Bird, nor walk by Moon 
Dre $tar-light without thee is Om $3 


— .. Dr. Soni Nuowr-Troucurs. 7 


NIGHT 1. 


Re is the Thief of Time, BE 
* Year after Year it ſteals, till all are led, ; 
Aud to the Mercies of a Moment leaves 
The vaſt Concerns-of an eternal Scene. 


, ir dent, would not this "7 3 "= | 


— 


1 7 6 "I ; TE * 


Eurag fun Tes Night-T rank. 307 


Of Man's miraculous Miſtakes, this bears 
The Palm, That all Men are about to live 2 
For ever on the Brink of being born. 
All pay themſelves the Compli iment to think. _... 
They, one Day, ſhall not ave; and their ads 
On this Reverlion takes yp ready. "Praiſe; 8 
At leaſt their own; their future ſelves a plands 5. ;- 
How excellent that Life they ne'er will Lead 
Time lodg'd in their own Hands js Folly's Vail: * 
<7 mb lodg'd i bg Fate's, 5 Win they conſign; 
The Than can't but purpoſe, the ne ; 
*T'is 5 Folly, not to Gm 0 f ool ; 4 PI 
And ſcarce in human Wiſdom to do more. 
All Promiſe is poor dilatory Man, - 
And that thro? every. Stage; when young, wee, 
In full Content, we ſometimes nobly reſt, 
Unanxious for ourſelves; and only wiſh, 
As duteons Sons, our Fathers were more wiſe. 
At Thirty Man ſuſpects himſelf a Fool; 
Knows it at Forty, and reforms his Plan ; 
At Fifty chides his infamous Delay, 
Puſhes his prudent Purpoſe to reſolve; 
In all the Magnanimity of Thought | 
wan ; 220 en enen dies Nr 


1 | 
„ TE" 


7H fart at Death ?- Where 1s he Death r 
Is paſt ;- not come, or gone, he's never here. 


| Ere Hops, Senſation fails; black-boding Man 
Receives, not ſuffers Death's tremendous Blow. - _- 
The Knell, the Shroud; the Mattock and the Grave; 
The deepdamp Vault, the Darkneſs and the Worm ;. 
Theſe are the Bugbears of a-Winter's Eve, | 
The Terrors of the Living, not the Dead. 
Imagination's Fool, and Error's Wretch . 
Man makes a Death, which Nature never made ;- 
'Fhen on the Point of his own-Fancy falls 3- 


And feels e . * one. | | 


4 


| Be deaf; 


1 5 * Eure ie = nen, Winter: OY 


© From the Sane. 
NI 85 H 7 I. 


D IE far why 12555 chou romantic Fool * 
) Sire, ſeize the Plank thyſelf, and let her ſink : 


Thy Country? What ro thee be Godhead; Wwhat? 


(I fpeak wah Awe!) tho” he ſhould'bid thee bleed E. 
If, with thy Blood, thy final Hope is ſpilt, FN 
Nor can Omnipotence reward the Blow, 
reſerve thy . diſobey. 

"Nor is it Diſobedience: Know, Lorenzo / 
Whate'er th'Almi ighty's s ſubſequent Command, 
His firſt Command is this: — Man, love. cya + 
In this, alone, free Agents are not fre, 
Exiſtence is the Baſis, Bliſs the Prize; 1 5 
If Virtue coſts Exiſtence, tis a Crime; 1 
Bold Violation of our Law ſupreme, "0 
Black Suicide; tho” Nations: which conſult-- 
Their Gain „ at * Expence, refound Applauſe. © 


ExTRACT from My. Taouson's Winrzx. 


8 thus the Snows ariſe: and-foul and fierce, - 
All Winter drives along the darkened Air; 
n his on lodſe-revolving Fields the Swain” 
_ Diſaſter'd ſtands; ſees other Hills aſcend, 
Of unknown Joyleſs Brow ;:and-other Scenes, . 
Of horrid Pro fe ſhag the trackleſs Plain: 2 
Nor finds the River; nor the Foreſt; hid 
Beneath the formleſs Wild; but wanders on 
From Hill to Dale, ſtill more and more dry + - 
Impatient qr oa the drifted Heaps, 
stung with the T 
ae 
Ruſh on his Nerves, aig call cheir Vigour rtk * 
In many a vain Attempt. How ſinks his Soul! 
What black Deſpair, what Horror fills his Heart! 
When for-the duſky Spot, which Fancy ſeign de 
His tufted Cottage riſing thro' the Snow. 
He meets the-Rogghneſs of the middle . — 
Far from the Tract and bleſt Abode of Man; 
While round him Night reſiſtleſs cloſes faſt, 
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guts: of Home; the Thought oß 
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5 


His Wife, his Children, and bie Friends unſeen. © 
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Extra? from Thonifor? os Winer. 305 


Fad every reges ge his el, e 


Renders the ſavage Wilderneſs more wild, 
Then throng the buſy Shes] into his Mind; | 
Of cover d Pits, unfathomably deep 


53 


a. tp 
A dire Deſcent } beyond the Power of Froſt," ** 


Of faithleſs 3 "of Precipices huge, 2 . 
Smooth'd up with Snow; and; what is Land anknown, . 
What Water, of the ftill unfrozen Spring, 


In the looſe Marſh or ſolitary Lake 11 1492 * . 


Where the freſh Fountain from the Bottom boils. 1 
Theſe check his fearful Steps ; and down he finks. _ 
Beneath the Shelter of the ſhapelefs Drift. 
Thinking o'er all the Bitterneſs of Death, $4 
Mix'd with the tender Anguiſh Nature ſhoots 8 
Thro' the wrung Boſom o the dyi „ 


In vain for him th'officious Wife prepares 
The Fire fair blazing, and the Veſtment warm 5 5 
In vain, his lttle Children eeping out | 
Into the mingling Storm, demand- their Sire, e, 
With Tears of artleſs Innocence. Alas Et 
Nor Wife, nor-Children, more ſhall-he behold; + + =» 
Nor Friends, nor ſacred Home. On eve ors, I 
The deadly Winter ſeizes ; ſhuts up Senſe es 
And; o'er his inmoſt Vitals creeping Cold, 
Lays him along the Snows, a ſtiffened . ff 5 
Stretch'd out, and bleaching! in the Northern Blaſt. 

Ah little think the gay licentious Proud; | 
Whom Pleaſure, Power, and Affluence ſurround ; 
They, who their thoughtleſs Hours in giddy Mirth, E 
And wanton, oſten eruel, Riot waſte z; * 
Ah little think they, white they dance” mou. | 
How many feel, this v Moment, e 
And all the ſad Variety of Pain. | 
How many fink in the devouring Flood. 
Or more devouring Flame. How: many bleed, 5 
By ſhameful Variance betwixt Man and Man. 
How many pine in Want, and 9 
Shut from the common Air; and common Uſe 
Of their own Limbs. How many drink the Eu Rg 
pe 2 Grief, or eat _ bitter Bread a 1 

iſery. Sore pierc? wet Hagan we EO 

How many trio to the ori Hut- 7 * 
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Or cheerleſs Poverty. How-many h make 8285 Fes 7, 


With all the fiercer Tortures of the Mind. rhe " 
_ Unbounded Paſhon, Madneſs, Guilt, N . 0 


Whence tumbled Sidi from the Height of Life,.. 

They furniſh Matter 83 e , 

Even in the Vale, where Wiſdom 1 loves to, dwell, 

With Friendſhip, Peace, and Contempl RY 

How many, rack with, hone Paſhons, drop W461 

In deep retir'd Diſtreis. How. many ſtand = 

Around the. Death-Bed of their deareſt de.” HIP 

And point the partin uiſn. Thought os Man 
Of theſe, and all 2 and namelſs Ills, - 

That one inceſſant Struggle render Life . EY 0 

One Scene of Tail, of Suffering, and of Fare, 5 

- Vice in his high Career would ſtand appall'd, . . * | 
And heedleſs Fal g Impulſe learn to. think 3 1 

The conſcious Heart * Charity would n, 

And her wide Wiſh Benevolence dilate; 

The ſocial Tear would riſe, the ſocial Sigh 3 3. 75 

And into clear Perfection, gradual Bliſs, .. = 

Refining till, the ſocial . ee N 


Th A M Us E M K N 75 "a. Me. Tars +. 
Strepbon. XX Hy. my-Sylvia ? Pri'thee why? 
Hlvia. Vo mi, my —— Ne * 

And that withal poor Sylvia may, 


When he's remow d, be doom'd to tay. 4 
| Sereph., Nymphi.you're+too laviſh of your en 
Jo waſte them on ſantaſtic Fears. 1 vere 
Salve... No: for when I this Life reſign dr du 1 1 | 
If Fate prolong the Date of thine, | 
The Tears you'll giye my. Funeral 70 
| Will pay me Intereſt; Stock —_ all, . TY: 
Strepb. Not ſo, for ſhould. this ſettin - ok. 
| Ne'er riſe again on Sy/vie's $920 
Ke fe FED Aroma 
er, ing Neue e 1 st 0717 
S1. — 2 Tis falſe. * 2 e 
Strepbb. —_—_— — — wee 130 true. 3.4 F188 4 441 © $4 925 
Sylv. Not weep? Falſe 3 de, (1115; $ 
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Streph. 9 25 — Aer 1 . 2 * f 
I wou'd not give ay "Hearſe « Tear. 1 5 
13 Jane 
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S. Break, FOTO! | Hel? F bus Man | 
Can yon be ferious, Wear , 120 ee 
Ves: Swear by Ceres and by Pax. 3 : 
Smeph, 7 Le at Pan and Ceres 8 55 „ 
wn Aft falfty ber ee 

9 Ts Sn geen this and 1 | 
" You may, fort have heard, an „ 

Streph.” * "ach | raſh Nymph, for re e N %% 

: u Mete . ;;, 

e = — ä — What 2 3 4H 

E. We bled: int oh 9 
1 Fu drain the D Blood from my ae” | 

* But no cheap Tear ſhall dare to ftart. - 
Sl. Kind Shepherd, cou'd 3 


And bleed at Sy/vis's Obſeguies 7 . 3 71 7: 
Strepb. To Ceres I appeal, for the - „ 

Knows this has long been my. De 
Ae Since 'then, you cou'd, your Vow fulfn, 
| Swear, ſwear once more you never wall. 


1 The 'H E- R N. 185 
A eres Hern, of lofty Mien, f in nee 


Strutting along upon a River's Brink, 

Pleas'd with her own majeftic Air and Gait, 

Wou'd ſcarce vouchiafe to bow her Head to drink. 

The glorious Planet that revives the Bart, | 1 
Shone with fult Luſtre on the cryftal Streams, f = 
Which made the wanton Fiſhes in their Mirth ' > KM 
Roll to the Shore to bafk in his bright Beams. MEL | 
Our Hern might now have taken Pike or LM 
They ſeem'd to court her-by their near Acc 

But ſhe, forſooth, her Stomach. not Fa, 
Now paſt them by, and ffighted their 

It is not yet, ſaid ſhe, my Hour to eat, 

My Stomach is too nice, I muſt have better Meat. 
So they went of, and Tench themſelves: . 
This ſorry Fiſh taffront me {ure was ſent, 

Cry'd ſhe, and toft her Noſe 


Noſe u 2 
Ine'er can nap a Tench, 8 A Be, MON ln het Noſe 


$0 theſe Fatt of as Pike and Bu Jone,” 
As * een in Bent cn came on: 


— 
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(A Hern eat Sede no. 1 tall nefer be ſaid | 


That I to ſuch-low Diet have been bret. 


One of my Birth eat Gudgeons I no, thank . 


My Stomach. is not fo-ſharp ſet. 

Then from them Rrait ſhe turn'd away in Rage, 
But quickly after found ber Stomach's Edge; 
Then to Is; e Shore ſhe went in Hopes of one, - 

But when 

With Hunger preſt, ſhe Iook'd around for 

But cou'd not find ene Tenant of the Hood. 
At length a Snail upon the Bank ſhe ſpy d, 
Welcame, delicious Bait, rejoicing cry d. 

And gorg d the N b for . her „re 


e came the Gudge 8 too kg ry one: ER 


H O y E. "ta Wire Stsbsront, 2 
. 


M* Barks they are furniſh'd with Bees, 
My Grottos are ſhaded with Trees, 
And my Hills are white-over with Sheep. 
4 1 ſeldom have met with a Loſs, 


Such Health do my Fountains beſtow.; AF 


My Fountains all border'd with Moſs, - 


5 here * Hare and Violets: ron. a 


: Not a Pine i in m gol there ſeen, 5 


Whoſe Murmur invites one to ſleep; 15 


Has on ; 
4 
4 


: But with Tendrils of Woodbine is bound : a a 


Not. a Beech's more beautiful Green, 
But a Sweet -Briar tines it around. 
Not my Fields, in the Prime of the . 
More Charms than my, Cattle unfold : 


Not a Brook that is limpid and clear, 38 | 


But it glitters with 1255 of aid 


One would, think the might Uke to refice.. | 
To the Bow'r I have labour'd to rear; 
| Not a Shrub that I heard her admire, . fy, 


But 1 haſted and Planted it there. | ee Net 
00 how ſudden the Jefſamin ſtroë-ve 


With the Lilac to render it gayl Pap a : 5 
Already i it calls for, A Branch TER T4 . 
To prune the wild 


anches away. 18 
From 
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How the Nightingales warble their Loves 
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St Fom-the Woodlands 2 Groves, 
What Strains of wild Melody flow - 


{ 


From Thickets of-Roſes-that blow)! -> 


And when her bright Form ſhall a bear, 


— 


Bachf Bird fhall frarmomicufly jb 
In a Concert ſo ſoſt and: ſo elear, 
As—ſhe may not be fond to — 


I have found: out-a- Giſt for- Air 8 
L have. found where the Wood-Pigedn g breed: 
Hut let me: that Plunder forbear,. 
She will ſay, *twas a barbardus Derd- 
For he ne'er Logic be trued ſhe averr di 
Who could rob a poor Bird of its Voung: 


: And J lov'd her the ndre, when I heard 


Such Tende mec fan- en her Tenne. = 
85 OM 


'A — Sera unföld 
How tfat Pity was due to Hove: 

That it ever attended the Bold, - PLES 
And ſhe call'd it the Siſter of Love. 


But her Words, ſurh 1 


WIII · a Ny 


So much I her Accents adore, 
Let her ſpeak, antt whatever ne- y, 
Methinks T ond Tove' her the more. 


tn | 4 : 
Can a-Boſom- 7 „ 
Unmoy'd, when Ter Cana a ſighs? 
Nymph'thit i <= Cop e Plain, 
"Theſe Plains and - -this Valley deſpie 1 
Dear Regions · of Silenee · and · Shade 3 
Soft Scenes of Contedtment aud Eaſel 
Where I e — — 


If — n 3 


But where e 
Find e e, 
Are the- Groves and the Las g 


W as ons?” _ 
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WY The Dying Gbrifian to An Sou. 


= WA... 
That each may ll the Cie alt by Hear: 


The Groves may perhaps s be as fair, 
And the Face of the Valleys as fine: 
| The Swains may in Manners compare, 
- Rut their . is not equal to mine. 


The Drin S to, his. 80. 
A O by Mr. $i" 


1. 
tal Spark of bead ly Flame 
2 3 oh quit this mortal Frame! 
- Trembling, hoping, ling*ring, flyi 
Oh the Pain, the Bliſs - fayinet 10 * 
Ceaſe, fond Nature, ceaſe thy Strife, 
And let me langue into Life. | 


Hark! they hither; 7 Angels fay 
_ Siſter Spirit, come away. 
What is this abſorbs me quite? 
| Steals my Senſes, ſhuts my Sight, 
Drowns my Spirits, draws m . 
Tell me, my Soul, 5 7 this 55 Dean: 


The World ROK: oth 3 1 eee, 
Heav'n opens on my Eyes! my Ears 

With Sounds ſeraphic ring: f 
Lend, lend your Wings! I mount! 1 fly! 8 
O Grave! where i is thy Victory? 

O Death! where i is "oy _ 
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From PFoes's Ka on Max, Evil. 1. 
av'n from all Creatures hides the Book of Fate, 


: All but the Page pfeſerib'd, their preſent State : 
From * what Men, from Men what ee know: 


Or who could ſuffer, being here below? 

'The Lamb: thy Riot dooms to bleed rt 1i4h 
Had he thy Reaſon, would he ſkip and play 2 
Pleas'd to the laſt, he crops the flow po, + 
And licks the Hand juſt Lied to tied his B his Blood. 
Oh Blindneſs to the future! kind! 


Who 
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Who ſees with equal Eye, as God of all 

A Hero periſh, or a Sparrow fall. 

Atoms or Syſtems into Ruin-hurl'd, 1 

And now a Bubble burſt, and now a Worl. 
Hope humbly then; with trembling Pinions foar 5= 

Wait the great Teacher Death; and God adore. 

W hat future Bliſs, he gives not thee to know, 

| But gives that Hope to be thy Bleſſing now. 

_ Hope ſprings eternal in the human Breaft :- 

Man never is, but always to be bleſt: © 

The Soul uneaſy, and confin'd, from home, 

Reſts and expatiates in a Life to come. 


Hm Por zii EssAVY on Maw 31% 


Lo, the poor Indian] whoſe untutor'd Mind 
Sees God in Clouds, or hears him in the Wind; 
His Soul, proud Science never taught to ſtray - | 
Far as the ſolar Walk, or milky Way; 

Yet ſimple Nature to his Hope has giv'n, I 
Behind the cloud-topt Hill, an humbler Heaven; 
Some ſafer World in Depth of Woods embrac'd, - 
Some happier Iſland in the wat'ry Waſte, 
Where Slaves once more their native Land behold, .- 
No Fiends torment, no Chriſtians thirſt for Gold. 
To be, contents his natural Deſire, 

He aſks no Angel's Wing, no Seraph's Fire; 

But thinks, admitted to that equal Sky, 

His faithful Dog ſhall bear him Company. : 

Go, - wiſer thou! and, in thy Scale of Senſe, - 

Weigh thy Opinion againſt Providence ; - 
Call Imperfection what thou faney'ſt ſuch; 
Say, here he gives too little, there too much: 
Deſtroy all Creatures for thy Sport or Guſt, 
Yet cry, if Man's unhappy, G 's unjuſt ; 
If Man alone ingroſs not Heav'n's high Care, 
Alone made perfect here, itnmortal there: 
Snatch from his Hand the Balance and the Rod, 
Rejudge his Juſtice, be the God of God. 
In Pride, in reas'ning Pride, our Error lies; 
All quit their Sphere, and-ruſh into the Skies. 
Pride ſtill is aiming at the bleſs'd Abodes, 8 
Men would be Angels, Angels would be Gods- 
Aſpiring to be Gods, if Angels fell, PE 
Aſpiring to be Angels, Men rebel! 
And who but wiſhes to invert the Laws 
Of OrDex,. ſins againſt th“ Eternal Cauſe. 
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* Porz“ iar on Nan, Eis. 4. 
me then, my Friend! my Genius! come. along; 


Oh Maſter af the Poet and the Song! 

And chile che Muſe now Roops, or now aſcentls, 
To Man's low Paſſions, or their gh lorious Ends, 
Teach me, like ws in various Nature wiſe, 

To fall' with Dignity, with "Temper riſe; 
Form'd by thy C fy hap ly to ſteer 
From grave to gay. from lively to ſevere; 
Correct with Spirit, eloquent with Eaſe, 
Intent to Reaſon, or polite to pleaſe. 
Oh! while along the Stream of Time thy Name 
Expanded flies, — gathers all its Fame ; 
827, ſhall my little — oh fail, 
Purſue the Triumph, and partake the Gale ? 
When Stateſmen, Heroes, Kings, in Duſt repoſe, 
Whoſe Sons-fhall bluſh-their Fathers were thy Foes, 
Shall then this Verſe to future Age pretend, 

Thou wert my Gnide, Philoſopher, and Friend? 

That, arg'd hy thee, I-turn'd the suneſul Axt, 

From Squnds 40" Hhinge, Atem Fancy to the Heart? 
For Wit's falſe Mirrour held up Nature's Light ? 
Shew'd errjzng Pride, #Hhatever is, is right? | 
That Reaſon, Paſſien, anſwaor one great Aunt” 
That true Se and Secial are the lame? 
That Virtus only makes gur Bliſs below? 
And all our Knowledge is,  aur/elmes to hnoav ? 


PP 
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B* all our Praiſes vy. Manld Lords ingrafs?” 

Riſe, haneſt Muſe! and ſing the Men of Raj r 

Pleas'd Jaga echoes througlr her winding Bounds, 

And rapid. Sepern hoarſe Applanſe veſoundls. 

Who hung with Woods yon Mountain's ſultry Brow? 

From the dry Back who hade the Waters flow; 

Not to the Skies in uſelaſs Columns toft, 

Or in proud Falls magniſicently loſt 3. 

But clear and antleſs, pouring the Plain 

Health to the Sick, ang Solace to the Swain? 

 _ Whoſe Cauſeway parts the Vale with ſhady Rows? 
Whoſe Seats the weary Traveller a gage ES 
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Extract from the Tragedy of BUSIRIS. 3 7 — 
Who taught that heav'n- directed Spire to riſe? 
The Man of Raſt, each liſping Babe — 5 
Behold the Market - Place with Poor o erſpread «of 
The Man of Ro/s divides the weekly Bread; — *% 

He feeds yon Alms-Houſe, neat, — void of State, . 
Where Age and Want fit ſmiling at the Gate: | 
Him portion'd Maids, apprentic'd Orphans bleſt, 
The Young who labqur, and the Old who reft. 
Is any ſick? the Man of Roſs relieves, - 
Preſcribes, attends, the Med'cine makes, and gives. 
Is there a Variance ? enter but his Door, | 
Balk'd are the Courts, and Conteſt is no more. 
Deſpairing Quacks with Curſes fled the Place, 
1 vile Attornies, now an uſeleſs Race. 
Thrice happy Man! enabled to purſue 
What all ſo wiſh; but want the Pow'r to do? 
Oh ſay, what Sums that gen'rous Hand ſupply ? 
What Mines, to ſwell that boundleſs Charity ? 
Of Debts and Taxes, Wife and Children clear, 
This Man pofleſs'd—fve hundred Pounds a-year. t 
Bluſh, Wer, bluſh! proud Courts, withdraw your 
0 
Ye little Stars, hide your diminiſh'd Rays. | 
And what? no Monument, Inſcription, - Stone? 
'His Race, his Form, his Name almoſt unknown ? 
Who builds a Church to God, and not to F ame. 
Will never mark the Marble with his Name. 
Go, ſearch it there, where to be born and die, 
Of Rich and Poor makes all the Hiſtory; 
Enough, that Virtue fill'd the Space between: 
Prov'd, * the Ends of . to have been. 
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Extra? 2 the laſt Scens of BusixIs, aro be is ine 
| troduced wounded, and in Chains.. 


nquer'd ! is falſe! I am your Mafter ſtill j 
Your Maſter, though in Bonds you ſtand aghaft- - 
A your good Fate, and trembling can't enjoy. * 
Now, from my Soul, I hug thefe welcome N 
Which ſhew you all Bi, and declare 

Cruwns and Succeſs ſuperfluous to my Fame. _ 
You think this ſtreaming Blood will low'r m OPENS: 
Ss ye miſtaken Men, I ſmile at Death; 

D d 3 N 5 4: For 
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For 1 is bving all Ts 15 * 
* e 8 amid = „ 
hrong of little Beings grovelli 524 me; 
Which yet uſurp one common ag and Name. 
thank theſe Wounds, theſe raging Pains, which promiſe 
An Interview awith Equals ſoon elſewhere. | 
[He fees Mernon. F 


Tul desde \tisvell; he roſe not my Sword, 


I only wiſh'd his Fate, and there he lies. 
Some, when they dic, dic all; their mould'ring Clay | 
| OR an Emblem _ their e e 

e Space quite up t which . 
OE That 1 I rate a e 1 
Shall pluck t n e from rh "Pune, - - 
And nee it whole 7 fare Poſter 245 
My Name is writ in mig Charade, 
Triumphant — eternal Domes, 
Whoſe Splen our Feyptian & Day, | 
Whoſe Strength mall at Time, 8 till erer Baſs, 
Old Earth itſelf, mall fail. In after 
Who war or build, Hall build or war or me, 
Grow great in each, as my Example fires : 
*Tis I of Art the future Wonders „ 
J fight the future Battles of the World — 
Great Jove, Feome? Eggen thou — {$:nks. 3 
Aſiais impoveriſh'd by my ſinking Glories; 
And the World leſſens, when Buferis falls. kae. 


WILLIAM ad MARGAR "LT, 


7 Hen all was wrapt in — : 
© Ser Marg' ret 5 grimly Ghoſt, 
g Ad l n Pore: | 


Her Face was like the April-Morn,- 
'  Cladina Wintry Cloud ; 3 
And Clay-cold was 0 Lily-Hand,. 
That held the Sable Shrowg, 


So ſhall the faireſt Face appear, 
When Youth and Years are Jown 5 
Buck is the Robe that Kings muſt wear, 
When Death has reſt their Crown, 
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lier Bloom was like the ſpringing Flow'r. 
That ſips the Silyer Dew; - 
The Roſe was budded in her Cheek, 
And opening to the View. 


- But Love had, like the. Canked-Wainm, 
Conſum'd her early Prime: 
The Roſe grew pale, and left her Checks. | 
She dy'd before her Time. 


Awake, - ſhe cry” True-Love calls, 
Come from ber 1 & ght Grave, 
No let thy Pity hear the Maid, . pf 
Thy Love refus'd to ſave. 


This is the dark and fearful Hour, 
When 1njur'd Ghoſts complain; | 

Now dreary Graves give up their Dead, 
To haunt the faithleſs Swain. 


Bethink thee; F7//am; of thy Fault, 
| Thy Pledge, and broken Oath; 
And give me back my Maiden-Vow,- 
And give me back my Troth. 


How could you ſay my Face was fair, 

And yet that Face forſake? | 
How could yow-win my Virgin Heart, 
vet leave that Heart to break? 

How could you promiſe Love to me, 

And not that Promiſe keep? 

Why did you ſwear mine Eyes were bright, 

Yet leave thoſe Eyes to weep * 


How could you fay my Lip- 7 ſweet, 
And made the Scarlet 


And why did I, young Ades Maid, 
Believe the flatt' ring Tale? 
That Face, alas! no more is fair, 
That Lip no longer red; 


Dark are mine Eyes, now clos'd i in Death, 
And ev'ry Charm 1s fled. 


The hungry Worm my Siſter is; 

This Winding-Sheet I wear; 
And cold and weary. laſts our Night, 
"Till har lad Morn appear, 5 
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7 1 "HYMN F GRATITUDE: 
But hark! the Cock has warn'd me hence: 


A long and laſt Adieu! 


. Come ſee, falſe Man, how low ſhe lies, 8 


That dy'd for Eove of you. 


Now Birds did-fing, and Morning dalle. 7 


And ſhew her glittering Head; 
Pale William ſhook in every Limb, 
Then raving left his Bed. 


He hy'd him to the fatal Place 
Where Marg'ret's Body lay, 

And ſtretch'd him on the green Graſs Ter 
That wrapt her breathleſs Clay. 


And thrice he call'd on Marg res „Nene, 
And thrice he wept full fore- ' 

Then laid his Cheek to the cold Earth, 0 
And Word. et never more. 
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4 HYMN- of GRATITUDE. 
II M.. Apbison. ] 


HE N all thy Mercies, O my God, 5 
My riſing Soul ſurveys. 6s 5 
Franſported with the View. I'm loſt 
- In Wonder, Love, and Praiſe : 


O how ſhall Words with equal Warmth - ws 5 
The Gratitude declare, 

That glows within my raviſh'd Heart 5 
But thou ean'ſt read it there. 


Thy Providence 1 my Life ſuſtain d, 


And all my Wants redreſt, 
When in. the filent Womb I lay, 
And hung upon the Breaſt. 


To all my weak Complaints and Cries: * 


Thy Mercy lent an Ear, 
Ere yet my feeble Thoughts had learnt» - 4 
To form themſelves in Pray 'r. | 


Unnumber'd:Comforts to my Soul 1 0 
Thy tender Care beſtow'd, | 


Before my Infant Heart conceiv'd * + 


From whom. thoſe: Comforts flow'd.... 


eee 


| | When . Paths of Youth AY | 
With heedleſs Steps Iran, „„ 
Thine Arm unſeen convey'd me fafe 
And led me up to Man; 


Through hidden Dangers, Toils, and Deaths,- | 
It gently clear'd my Way: 

And through cke pleaſing Snares of Vice, 
More to 15 fear'd than they. 

When worn with Sickneſs oft haſt thou 

With Health renew'd my Face, 

And when in Sins and Sorrow ſunk, 

|  Reviv'd my Soul with Grace. 

Thy bounteons Hand with worldly: Bliſs 
Has made my Cup run ober, 

And in a kind and faithful Friend 
HFas doubled all my Store. 


Ten thouſand thouſand preciousGifis ' =} 
My daily T By = 
Nor? 15 the leak a hankr emp - "RO | I 
That taſte thoſe Gifts with Joy. | | | 
| Through exery Period af my Liſe $6. | 
Thy Goodneſs Il purſue; 
And after Death in diſtant Worlds- 
The glorious Theme renew. 
When Nature fails, and Day and Night 
Divide thy Works no more, 
My ever-grateful Heart, O Lord, 
Thy Mercy ſhall adore. 
Through all Eternity to thee- 
A joyful Song I'll raiſe, 
For oh! Eternity's ton ſhort 
To utter all wi Praiſe, 


The UNIVERSAL PRAYER. 
[By Mr. Porz. ] 


»ATHER of All! in ev'ry Age, 

In ev'ry Clime ador'd, | 
BY Saint, by Savage, anil by Sage, 
Jelovab, Joue, or Lord ! 


= 1 VERSAL PRAYER: 


Thou Gren Fink Cauſe, leaſt nnderfiood,- 9 85 
Who all my Senſe confin de 

To know but this, that thou art Good, 
And that myſelf am blind... _ 


Yet gave me, in this dark Eſtate, - 
J 00o ſee the Good from III; 
And. binding Nature faſt in Fate, - 
Left free the human Will. 
What Confcience dictates to be done, 
Or warns me not to do, ; 
This, teach me more than Hell to ſhungs. ©. * 
That, more than Heav'n purſue. 
What Bleflings thy free Bounty ons | 
Let me not caſt away; 
For God is paid when Man receives, RS 
„ ß rn TOs 
Yet not to Earth's contracted Span i 
| Thy Goodneſs let me bound, 
Or think thee Lord alone of Man, 
When thasſand Worlds are round. 


Let not this weak unknowing Hang 
Preſume thy Bolts to rem Jn | 
And deal Damnation round the SEN 
On each I judge thy Foe. 


If I am Right, Oh teach my Heart : 
Still in the Right to ſtay; | 
If I am Wrong, thy Grace fave obo 
To find the Fav Way. | 


Save me alike from fooliſh Pride, 
Or impious Diſcontent ; 

At ought thy Wiſdom has deny d- 
Or ought thy Goodneſs lent. 


Teach me to feel another's Woes... 
| To hide the Fault I ſee; 
That Mercy Fto others ow. 

That Mercy ſhow to me. 


Mean tho? I am, not wholly ſo, 
Since quicken'd by thy Breath: 
O lead me whereſoe'er I go, 


Thro' this Day's Life or Death. 5 


The UNIVERSAL. PRAYER. 323. 


1 


This Day be Bread and Peace my Lot; 3 
All elſe beneath the Sun 


Thou know'ſt if beſt beſtow'd or not, 


And let thy Will be.done. 


To thee, whoſe Temple is all Space, 
— Whoſe Altar, Earth, Sea, Sies, 
One Chorus, let all Being raiſe! 


All Nature's Incenſe riſe! 
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